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Foreword 
by 
Telo Tulku Rinpoche 


master Diluv Khutagt but also the story of the Mongolian way of life and the 
tragedy that Mongolia went through in the past century. . 

I was born in 1972 in a family of Kalmyk immigrants in Philadelphia, usa. 
Kalmyk (historically known as Oirats) people are of Mongolian origin but have 
been part of the Russian Empire for the last 400 years since the Oirats left Mon- 
golia to establish a separate kingdom. Karma plays funny games with all of us and 
the outcome is always interesting when we look at it more closely and analyze the 
law of cause and effect. 

I was recognized by H.H. the 14" Dalai Lama as the reincarnation of the great 
Diluv Khutagt in 1980 after years of begging and harassing my parents that | 
wanted to become a monk. No one could understand why this child from the 
hood of Philadelphia would want to become a monk when every other child 
wants to become a policeman, a fireman, or a doctor when they grow up. As for 
me, I always wanted to become a monk. It was not that I was exposed to many 
monasteries and hordes of monks in the hood of Philadelphia like it was in the 
old days in Mongolia when Diluv lived. 

From the age of seven I grew up in a Tibetan monastery named Drepung 
Gomang which has been relocated to South India, a monastery where all the 
Mongol nationalities have been studying for centuries. Later on, when I,a Kalmyk 
monk born in the usa, was recognized as a new of Diluv Khutagt, I started to 
question myself: “Why me?” It was hard to understand as a teenager but never- 
theless you question yourself and search for answers. I won't say that I solved the 
puzzle or found all the answers but I feel that as I get older and hopefully wiser, 
I am starting to be able to put the pieces together. Who would have known that 
the Soviet Union would collapse in the early gos? Who would have even thought 
that there would be a day when the Kalmyks people would have a chance to revive 
Buddhism after the years of Communist rule? Who would have ever known that 
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the Kalmyk people would need a spiritual leader to help them in the revival of 
Buddhism? So many questions and so many answers to look for. But when I look 
back at past events, things kind of fall into place. 

The previous Diluv spent the last days of his life among Kalmyk immigrants 
in Howell, New Jersey, after he himself immigrated to the usa. He was one of 
the spiritual lamas of the Kalmyk community. He knew of the situation in Rus- 
sia and the hardships they went through. Pretty much the same as the Mongols 
went through during the Cultural Revolution. Diluv’s main caregiver of his last 
days in the usa was Jampel Dorj who stills lives in Howell and is 101 years old. 
He asked Diluv before he died to give him specific instructions on how to search 
for his reincarnation. Diluv replied “No need to search, I will appear when it is 
needed.” That was said back in 1954. Years later I was born. I am not saying or 
making a big deal that I am the reincarnation of this person. Even ] question it 
sometimes whether I am the true reincarnation or not. But it definitely carries a 
big responsibility to be a reincarnation of Diluv and to carry on the legend as to 
why the great Indian master Tilopa came back to this world to benefit sentient 
beings. This life is a new chapter and it is too early to speak of my current life as 
I am only 36 years old as I write this. The story of the previous Diluv needs to 
be exposed not because of him personally but because of what Mongolia went 
through in the 20" century. We are now in the 21* century and the past century 
was a century of violence not just between countries but within our own people. 
We must strive to make the 21 century a century of peace and compassion. 

I want to thank Don Croner for coming up with this idea to reprint the biog- 
raphy of Diluv, and I hope that this book will help many scholars, researchers, 
and just readers to get a better understanding of the rich history and the life of 
the Mongolian people and compare the situation of the past and the present. 
Whatever happens in the future, it all depends on our present life or moment. 


Introduction 


Diluv Khutagt—Dilowa Khutukhtu 


though in his holograph Ms the Diluv Khutagt referred to himself as Dilowa 

Khutukhtu. He also used this form on one side of the “visiting card” with 
which he identified himself in China, the other side bearing the Chinese tran- 
scription Di-lu-wa. In ordinary speech among Mongols in those years, however, 
I always heard the pronunciation Di/uv, or else variants like Dilev, Delev. In 
writing Dilowa or Diluwa in the old script (in which “o” and “u” were written 
with the same letter, the Diluv Khutagt, who never learned the modern, Cyrillic 
alphabet, was following the usage established under the Manchu-Chinese bu- 
reaucracy which supervised Mongolian affairs. Because of the standard rule that 
under a bureaucracy the complicated is always more profitable than the simple 
for the bureaucrats themselves, this usage was based on transcribing Mongol 
names and titles and a certain number of technical terms with Chinese charac- 
ters, each character standing (with varying degrees of phonetic inaccuracy) for 
one syllable of the Mongol original, and later re-transcribing these “Chinese” 
versions in Mongol texts, using the Mongol alphabet—which often resulted in 
further phonetic distortions. 

Historically, dil or dila (passing into modern Mongol as de/) is a word meaning 
“sesame”, and in religious legend the Diluv Khutagt was the reincarnation of a 
holy man who was a dealer in sesame seed. As for the second element, Ahutugtu 
in the old spelling, it means “blessed”, or “saintly”, or perhaps one could say “au- 
gust”, and it is, I believe, of mediaeval Turkish origin. In Chinese transcription 
this combination of religious name and ecclesiastical rank became Di-/u-wa Hu- 
tu-ke-tu. It is quite likely that it was I myself, in early writings, who was prin- 
cipally responsible for establishing the hybrid form Dilowa Khutukhtu in the 
international nonacademic, non-learned literature. In Mongolia itself, after the 
introduction of the Cyrillic alphabet by stages over a number of years, beginning 
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in 1941, one finds such variants as Dilev and Delev, but Diluv Khutagt has now 
become established as the standard spelling. 

For other words—names of persons and places, technical terms—we. have in 
general followed today’s Mongol spellings; but it must be remembered that in 
transcribing from the Cyrillic into the Latin alphabet there is as yet no universal- 
ly accepted international standard. We have therefore tried to avoid pedantry and 
to aim simply at making the texts as readily understandable as possible and so 
have not been entirely consistent in our transcriptions of either Mongol or Chi- 
nese words. In our translation, round brackets are in the original, square brackets 
indicate explanatory or supplementary material added by ourselves. 

It was in the winter of 1930-31 that I met the Diluv Khutagt, in Peking, and 
began a friendship that lasted until his death, in New York in 1964. He was a 
major link in the chain of events that has involved my own life, ever more deeply, 
for more than §0 years, in association with Mongolia, the Mongol people, their 
history, their unbroken struggle for freedom, their successful revolution and their 
present condition. He was therefore a man of whom I can write, even now, long 
after his death, only with personal feeling—not as a detached scholar. 

A few words will throw some light on this involvement, and help to explain 
how this book came to be compiled: a book that goes a long way toward record- 
ing the life and times of the Diluv Khutagt, but not all the way, because it lacks a 
full presentation of his religious beliefs. 

In 1926 I made a long journey through Inner Mongolia to Xinjiang (Sinkiang), 
traveling with my own camels but in company with Chinese trading caravans. 
In 1927 my wife joined me in Xinjiang; we traveled widely in that province and 
crossed by the Karakoram route into Ladakh, Kashmir and India. (See Eleanor 
Holgate Lattimore, Turkestan Reunion, New York, 1934; reprint edition, with In- 
troduction by Owen Lattimore, New York 1975.) The first part of this journey 
introduced me to the importance of long-distance trade in the history of China’s 
frontier zone beyond the Great Wall; the second convinced me of the importance 
in our own time of the frontier zone (a zone, not a linear frontier, because the 
central part of it is occupied by the independent Mongolian People’s Republic) 
between China and the Soviet Union, and the importance of the peoples, neither 
Chinese nor Russian, who inhabit that zone—Mongols, Buriats, Kazakhs, Kir- 
ghiz, Uighurs, Uzbegs, Tajiks. 

Accordingly, to round out our knowledge of the frontier as a whole, my wife 
and I spent almost a full year in 1929-30 in China’s North-Eastern Provinces 
(which we used to call Manchuria). Among the places that we visited was a Chi- 
nese colonization project in the western part of Liaoning Province, the Xingan 
(Hsingan) Tun Ken Chi, a modern version of an ancient Chinese practice in the 
margin of contact between Chinese farmers and Mongol herdsmen: a military 
garrison. settlement (¢u), supporting itself by agriculture (ez). This colonization 
was brutally carried out: the Mongols were evicted at the point of the bayonet 
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and Chinese colonists planted on their land. If any Mongols resisted, they were 
dealt with as “bandits”. 

All this was going on when there was a clear and present danger of Japanese 
intervention; in fact, the blow came in the very next year, 1931, leading to the 
creation of the bogus state of “Manchukuo”. Some of the adventurous elements 
in the Japanese Kuantung Army, stationed in Chinese territory and in large mea- 
sure beyond the control of the civil government in Tokyo, had long been known 
to have schemes for thrusting further westward into Inner Mongolia, as in fact 
they succeeded in doing in the next few years. Clearly, the military colonization 
which my wife and I had seen was not strengthening the Chinese position but 
preparing the Mongols to accept (and in some cases to welcome) any Japanese 
aggression against the Chinese that would put an end to the Chinese aggression 
against the Mongols. Shocked by what we had seen, I tried to learn more about 
the policies of the various provincial governments dealing with different sectors 
of Inner Mongolia. I soon found that a great deal of money was being made. The 
families of generals commanding the troops acquired expropriated Mongol land 
at nominal prices and colonized it with refugees from famine areas, imposing on 
them “sharecropping” rents that kept them poor and powerless. 

It was in the course of these enquiries that I met Merse (also known under the 
Chinese name of Kuo Tao-fu), a Daghur Mongol from Hailar, at the northwest- 
ern corner of the North-Eastern provinces. He had recently been imprisoned for 
being “too nationalistic,” but had been set free by Chang Hsueh-liang, the “Young 
Marshal” of the North-East (son of the “Old Marshal” Chang Tso-lin) and put in 
charge of a school for giving selected young Mongols a Chinese education. There 
were a number of schools of this kind. Their graduates fell into two classes: those 
who felt that the cause of Inner Mongolian nationalism was hopelessly lost and 
resigned themselves to careers as minor servants of Chinese expansionism, and 
those who became resolutely more nationalistic than ever. 

Merse was a romantic nationalist. In 1919-20 he had been briefly associated. 
with a “Pan-Mongolian” movement backed by Japanese militarists. Because of 
this record he was distrusted by communists, both Soviet and Chinese, and also 
by those Chinese (including Chang Hsueh-liang, even though he tried to use 
him), who were both anti-Japanese and anti-Soviet and were persuaded that any 
Mongolian nationalism, in either Outer or Inner Mongolia, must in the end be- 
come an instrument of the policy of the Soviet Union, of Japan, or of China itself. 
The upshot was that when the Japanese invaded the North-East in 1931 Merse 
was caught and shot by one of Chang Hsueh-liang’s generals, for fear that, be- 
cause of his previous contacts with the Japanese, he might collaborate with them. 

Talking with Merse, I told him that I had become aware of the political im- 
portance of Inner Mongolia. In order to understand the Mongol point of view | 
must learn Mongol. I said frankly that talking with Mongols like himself, who 
knew Chinese well, was not enough. I needed to be able to talk with the common 
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people, those who were neither feudal nobles nor politicians, who had been least 
affected by the Chinese culture and did not speak Chinese. Merse said at once 
that I was going at it the right way, and that on his next visit to Peking, where my 
wife and I were going to settle for several years, he would find me a good teacher. 
This he did, and it was the last time that I saw him, a few months before he was 
politically murdered. 

Biigegesig, to whom Merse introduced me, was a teacher at the Mongol-Ti- 
betan School in Peking. Although he was employed to train minor bureaucrats 
to help the Chinese to encroach on their own peoples, he was an unshakable 
Mongol nationalist. He came from Naiman Banner in Eastern Inner Mongolia, 
a group of Khalkh (North Mongolian) origin, but long assimilated in dialect to 
the neighboring Timed and Kharchin Mongols. He was also completely at home 
(and very well read) in Chinese. In fact most of the Mongols of that region had 
long since given up the herding economy and turned to agriculture. A good many 
of them had also lost the Mongol language and spoke only Chinese, but had 
not lost their Mongol nationalism. One reason for this was that, although they 
had become “Chinese-Mongols,” many of their Chinese neighbors continued 
to despise them as “stinking Tatars,” and now and then a local Chinese military 
commander would evict them from their land, claiming that by legal definition 
all Mongols were pastoral nomads and therefore capable of moving elsewhere, 
while their land, as the land of pastoral nomads, was legally virgin pasture and 
therefore open to Chinese colonization. This phenomenon of the national minor- 
ity whose loss of the national language has only intensified its nationalism is eas- 
ily overlooked. It is found among some Welshmen who speak only English, some 
Bretons who speak only French, and I daresay among some Basques who speak 
only Spanish or French. Politically, a nationalism of this kind can lie dormant 
but reawaken if circumstances change, as can be seen in Ireland and to a certain 
extent in Scotland. 

After we had left Peking Biigegesig went back to Inner Mongolia, where under 
the Japanese occupation he was the head of a Mongolian printing and publishing 
press. There are two stories about his death: that he was shot after a police raid on 
his home had discovered pictures of me and my family; or that he fell into such a 
deep melancholy over the fate of his people that he drank himself to death. 

Biigegesig in turn introduced me to Sain Bayar, a nobleman of the family of 
the famous Prince Senggerinchen, who in the nineteenth century, in the service 
of the Manchus, commanded Mongol cavalry resisting the British and French 
march:on Peking; his were the most effective troops on the Manchu side in that 
campaign, and he was spoken of with respect by the British troops as Sam Col- 
linson. In the end he was killed in battle against the Nienfei peasant rebels of 
Shantung, contemporaries of the Taiping. Sain Bayar was an example of a type 
that recurs in many periods of history: the aristocrat-radical. Such a man is usu- 
ally a junior member of his family, not likely to become the head of the family 
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and therefore less cautious than the head of the family, because he has less to lose. 
At the same time, because of the family tradition, he knows what power is and 
what leadership means; but because the times are changing he sees that leader- 
ship, if it is to succeed, must recruit a following from those who have not shared 
the privileges of the old leadership. Thus in the early 1920s he was a founder of 
an Inner Mongolian Kuomintang which got on well with the left wing of Sun 
Yatsen’s Kuomintang, but later could make no headway with Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Kuomintang—primarily because Chiang never really controlled the northern 
Chinese warlords whose provinces controlled and exploited the adjoining sectors 
of Inner Mongolia. He therefore joined the Inner Mongolian autonomy move- 
ment of Prince Te, and with Prince Te and its other leaders was abandoned, for 
lack of Chinese support, to be taken over by the Japanese military during their 
period of occupation of Inner Mongolia. Under their control, he was the director 
of a bank. He died before the Chinese Communists came to power. 

Through Sain Bayar in turn I met Prince Te—Ie Wang or De Wang in the 
Chinese transcription, De Van as the Mongols write it, an abbreviation of his 
personal name, Demchukdonggrob, plus wang, his rank as the ruling prince of 
a “banner”, a feudal fief with hereditary serfs. De Van's political concept was a 
simple one, but impossible to carry out. Under the system that had grown up 
since the founding of the Chinese Republic in 1912, each northern, northwest- 
ern and northeastern province of China controlled the adjoining sector of Inner 
Mongolia, and by the 1930s these territories had actually been incorporated with- 
in Chinese provinces. Union between Outer (Northern) and Inner (Southern) 
Mongolia had been prevented by an uneasy collaboration between Tsarist Russia 
and China, complicated by treaties (kept secret until the Bolshevik Revolution), 
allocating “Eastern Inner Mongolia”, east of the meridian of Peking, to Japan as 
a sphere of influence. 

First at Peking and later at Nanking there was an establishment known in the 
Nanking era as the Meng-Tsang Wei-yuan Hui or Mongol-Tibetan Commission, 
with a top Chinese bureaucracy and a subordinate staff of Mongol and Tibetan 
interpreters and translators, which nominally supervised and represented the in- 
terests of the Mongols and Tibetans; but real power was in the hands of the rulers 
of the frontier provinces, nominally appointed by the National Government but 
in fact more than half-independent military commanders known as “warlords”. 
They collected their own taxes, paid (or failed to pay) their own troops and ex- 
ploited their own sectors of Inner Mongolia and Tibet. (This explains why the 
present Dalai Lama was “discovered,” or in the Mongol terminology “identified” 
in the sector of Tibet dominated by the Chinese province of Kansu, which was at 
the time under a Moslem war-lord.) 

Within a structure of power of this kind the Mongols of Inner Mongolia could 
not communicate with “China”. The channel of negotiation for each sector of In- 
ner Mongolia ran through a Chinese province on its way to Peking or Nanking, 
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and legislation for “Inner Mongolia” drafted by the Mongol-Tibetan Commis- 
sion was in fact based on deals between the National Government and the war- 
lords of a number of separate provinces. What De Van tried to negotiate was an 
“autonomous” Inner Mongolia, on a parity with the Chinese provinces, with its 
own quasi-provincial government, organizing its own bureaucracy, collecting its 
own taxes, paying its own troops, negotiating and bargaining with the National 
Government as the provinces did. 

Such a parity, allowing the Mongols as a people to go around them to the Na- 
tional Government, instead of sections of the Mongols having to pass through 
their provincial channels, was of course flatly resisted by the war-lords. First and 
foremost it would put an end to their profitable aggression in the seizure and 
colonization of Mongol pasture lands. Up to a point, what De Van was trying to 
negotiate was more acceptable to Chiang Kai-shek than it was to the war-lords. 
Chiang was using every expedient to extend the power of his National Govern- 
ment over the semi-independent Provinces: bargains and deals, the threat of mil- 
itary action, sometimes direct military action. One maneuver was to make partial 
but not complete encircling attacks on the Chinese Communists, leaving open a 
line of escape into a province which he himself did not fully control. Following 
up the Communists, he would get his own troops into the province and take con- 
trol of it. Naturally, the Communists played the same game. On the Long March, 
when they were escaping from South-West China, they negotiated successfully 
with more than one provincial war-lord: if he fought them, that would give time 
for Chiang’s troops to come into his province and take over; if he let them pass 
through quickly, without fighting, he could report that they had all gone and that 
there was no justification for Chiang Kai-shek to enter his province. 

By a similar kind of maneuver Chiang could put a certain amount of pressure 
on the frontier war-lords, warning them that there was a danger of Inner Mon- 
golian rebellion, which they as individual provinces would not be able to prevent 
or crush. They must make minimal concessions to De Van’s movement, and at 
the same time they must allow him to increase his presence in their provinces. By 
thus winning a few concessions for him, Chiang Kai-shek was able to keep De 
Van entangled in negotiations that never came to an end. 

Beyond this point, however, Chiang Kai-shek was not willing to go. China's 
four North-Eastern provinces (Manchuria) were already under Japanese occupa~ 
tion; each of these provinces had an Inner Mongolian fringe, and the Japanese 
militarists were making a great show of treating the Mongols better than the 
Chinese ever had, though of course they kept all real power in their own hands. 
In the extreme North-West, in the Central Asian province of Xinjiang (Sinki- 
ang), there was a Chinese war-lord, but the non-Chinese population (including 
Mongols) outnumbered the Chinese. It was difficult, however, for the non-Chi- 
nese peoples, who were separated by several languages, economic modes of life 
and religions to act politically in unison. The Chinese war-lord was therefore able 
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to create his own balance of power and to hold Chiang Kai-shek at a distance by 
negotiating his own good relations with the Soviet Union and by allowing his 
non-Chinese subjects better conditions of life than were enjoyed by the Mongols 
of Inner Mongolia. ‘This lasted until the Battle of Stalingrad, when he thought 
that the Soviet Union was going to be defeated and so came to terms with Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, as a consequence of which mistake he ended up as a powerless 
refugee on Taiwan. 

Finally, the whole of Inner Mongolia had a common frontier with the People’s 
Republic of Mongolia, which was in fact independent, though China still claimed 
a sovereignty over it which Chiang Kai-shek only relinquished (the negotiations 
were too complicated to be recounted here), after the end of the war. Moreover, 
the Mongols of Eastern Inner Mongolia were already under the domination of 
Japanese imperialism in “Manchukuo’ and some of them, in Barga (Hailar) lived 
in an angle of the tripartite junction of the frontiers of “Manchukuo’, the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic and the Soviet Union, while the Mongols of Xinjiang 
lived either along its frontiers with the Mongolian People’s Republic and the 
Soviet Union or within close reach of those frontiers. 

Theoretically, therefore, if Chiang Kai-shek had carried his tentative support 
of De Van to the point of providing him with arms, he would have presented De 
Van with several options: to refuse to allow the frontier provinces to encroach 
further on Inner Mongolian territory; to fight, with Chiang’s backing, against 
any attempt by the Japanese military to extend their penetration of Inner Mon- 
golia, or conversely, to negotiate from a stronger position, for a Japanese “pro- 
tectorate” on favorable terms; or to try to negotiate a mutual defense pact with 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, which would have required Soviet backing of 
the kind that the Soviet Union later gave to the Mongolian People’s Republic in 
the fighting at Khalkhyn Gol (Nomyn Khan) which overwhelmed an attempted 
Japanese invasion in 1939. 

De Van was refused the arms without which he could not demonstrate his loy- 
alty. Later, as the Japanese military extended their control over Inner Mongolia 
and took De Van under their “protection”, De Van was accused in the Kuomintang 
press of being a “traitor” for surrendering without fighting. I remember comment- 
ing to Chinese friends in Peking at the time that the Kuomintang policy was one 
of saying to De Van, “We are sorry that we cannot supply you with arms, but go 
ahead like a true patriot and fight as best you can, while we stay here along the 
Great Wall and applaud you.” De Van was in fact no traitor, no rebel, no revolu- 
tionary. He did the best he could in a situation in which he had no power. Under 
the Japanese occupation, preparing for the future, he promoted more education 
than Inner Mongolia had ever known before, including the sending of selected 
young men to Japan for specialized training; but the criterion of selection was 
Mongol patriotism, not collaboration with imperialism. Ironically, his abandon- 
ment by the government of Chiang Kai-shek also brought about that which 
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Chiang feared most of all; if De Van considered a man to be a Mongol patriot, 
even if he knew him to have also communist sympathies or leftist contacts, he 
would employ him and shield him from the Japanese secret police. Nevertheless 
he was condemned to death as a “traitor” after the Chinese Communists came to 
power. The sentence was commuted to life imprisonment and after a good many 
years he was released and allowed to work’as a librarian in the great Inner Mon- 
golian library at Huhe Hota (Khokh Khot) which he himself had assembled. I 
have always been proud that he considered me a friend, something more than “an 
American expert.” 

I have here sketched the political framework within which I first came to know 
the Diluv Khutagt, in the winter of 1931-32. I have done so because I think it is 
necessary if we are to understand him in the context of modern Mongolian his- 
tory. Most Europeans and Americans, in approaching this history, start from the 
assumption that the old culture of Mongolia was overwhelmingly religious in its 
outlook, its “ideology”, and that what we think of as “politics” was a late, disturb- 
ing, revolutionary, alien introduction. The weight of evidence is entirely to the 
contrary. When Khubilai Khaan patronized Tibetan Buddhism in the thirteenth 
century and still more when a number of leading Mongol princes reintroduced 
it into Mongolia at the end of the sixteenth century, it was for well-understood 
political purposes. Easily identifying their own class advantage with nationalism, 
they wanted to protect the Mongols from being subordinated to the Chinese 
culture. With this in mind, the use of writing was of enormous importance. Even 
contemporary Mongol scholars have, perhaps, not fully developed the impor- 
tance of this question. The Chinese method of writing made intellectual prison- 
ers of all who adopted it; they had no other access to the higher levels of knowl- 
edge. The great Tibetan scriptures, however, contained besides religious doctrine 
a wide range of philosophy, mathematics, astronomy and practical subjects like 
medicine, botany, metallurgy and so forth—all mainly translated from Sanskrit 
sources, but also incorporating Central Asian and Middle Eastern influences. It 
was simpler and in fact more efficient to translate from alphabetically written Ti- 
betan into alphabetically written Mongol (the Mongols already had an alphabet, 
adopted from the Uighurs, based on Estrangelo Syriac) than to bind down the 
minds of learned Mongols with Chinese ideographs, which separated them from 
Mongol nationalism. 

It was therefore logical and not surprising at all that the sixteenth century re- 
introduction of Buddhism into Mongolia—on the initiative of Mongol princes, 
not of proselytizing Tibetan missionaries—was accompanied from the beginning 
by prodigious activity in translation into Mongol, in addition to the study of Ti- 
betan and Sanskrit. One result of this activity—and a result deliberately aimed 
at—was to identify Buddhism in Mongol minds as a religion, with an associated 
body of knowledge and wisdom, transmitted to Mongolia through Tibet, not 
through China at all. I more than once heard the Diluv Khutagt protest that 
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“Chinese Buddhism is a quite different religion.” Later, and again because of po- 
litical decision, having nothing to do with religious doctrine, the Manchus when 
they ruled Mongolia made Tibetan the Latin of the Church, with Sanskrit as its 
Greek; but only in Mongolia, not in China, because the purpose was to separate 
the intellectual worlds of the Mongols and the Chinese from each other. 

By the late sixteenth century, when several great Mongol princes began to re- 
introduce Buddhism from Tibet, the Tibetans had already established important 
monasteries in their own country. They represented what can fairly be called a 
corporate feudalism: they were corporations which were self-perpetuating, elect- 
ing and promoting their own religious hierarchy and administrative staff, with 
serfs attached to the soil, whose labor not only supported them but provided a 
surplus which could be bartered or sold in trade. Quite logically, this nucleus of 
a bureaucratic apparatus was one of the characteristics which appealed to the 
Mongol sponsors of Buddhism. Tibet, unlike China, was a country not powerful 
enough to be feared. Whenever the Mongols, like their historical predecessors 
north of the Great Wall, had enlisted Chinese bureaucrats to help them admin- 
ister their conquests, they had become to a dangerous degree prisoners of their 
Chinese personnel. Using their “secret” language, their bureaucratese, with its im- 
mense reserves of quotations from the past, the bureaucrats controlled what kinds 
of knowledge and what details of knowledge reached the nominally all-powerful 
emperor: sources and quantities of revenue, conditions in different parts of the 
country, political configurations and cliques. Tibetan clerical bureaucrats and the 
Mongols trained by them would be a prop for Mongolian nationalism, blocking 
off this kind of Chinese infiltration. To make doubly sure, the princely patrons 
of Buddhism in this period arranged to have their own sons or male children of 
their own line of succession “discovered” as the “reincarnations” who held the top 
authority in the church. To discover a child as a new incarnation exactly suited 
this policy: by appointing the right guardians and tutors, his head could be filled 
with the right ideas as he grew up. 

With equal logic the Manchus, soon after they had asserted control over Mon- 
golia, turned the system in the opposite direction. They decreed that the head of 
the Mongolian hierarchy, the Javzandamba Khutagt, could not even be a Mongol: 
his reincarnation must always be found in Tibet. Other reincarnations, though 
they could be Mongols, could not be the sons of princely families. In this way the 
secular feudal establishment and the corporate ecclesiastical establishment (the 
“yellow feudalism”, as the Mongols call it), instead of reinforcing each other in 
representing Mongolian nationalism could be played against each other. While 
this policy worked successfully, right up to the fall of the Manchu dynasty in 
Ig1I, in preventing an organized, unified expression of Mongol nationalism, it 
never worked smoothly. Both in the “black” or secular feudal establishment and 
in the “yellow” or ecclesiastical structure there were tensions between those who 
subserviently collaborated with the Manchu imperial authority and those who 
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tried to preserve, or to reawaken, a nationalistic tradition of separate, indepen- 
dent Mongolian identity. 

With the stage set in this way and with limits on the selection of actors in the 
drama, competition for the control of positions of power and influence became 
complicated. “Power” may be defined as belonging to positions that were regis- 
tered in documents, like the appointment of the 13 Autagt of Outer Mongolia 
(“Living Buddhas” who held an imperial seal of office). “Influence” is more diffi- 
cult to define because, although it was politically of real importance, it often can- 
not be traced in documents. We know, for example, that the Diluv Khutagt was 
related by blood to the Jalkhanz (Zhalkhanz) Khutagt. Of the two, the Jalkhanz 
(to whom the Diluv Khutagt always looked as his mentor in ecclesiastical and 
political affairs) was one of the 13 great “seal-holding” Khutagt. His “discovery” 
as a child-reincarnation had therefore to be supervised by bureaucratic proce- 
dures leading finally to imperial confirmation in Peking. In the case of the Diluv 
Khutagt, his position was peculiar in that he was a sort of “Siamese twin’ of the 
Narvanchin Khutagt. At the same time it was an advantage to the repute, the 
standing, of the ruling prince of a “banner” or feudal fief (although his formal 
standing was not involved) to have a child reincarnation discovered in one of his 
subject families. This advantage was probably reinforced by the blood relationship 
(although it was “of this world” and technically had no ecclesiastical significance) 
between the Diluv Khutagt and the Jalkhanz Khutagt, although we do not know 
how this worked. The Diluv Khutagt had nothing to say, legally, about the careers, 
appointments held 6r increase in wealth of individual members of his own family 
or that of the Jalkhanz Khutagt, but others might say, “this will please the Diluv, 
or the Jalkhanz.” 

Again, the status of the Diluv Khutagt as a reincarnation “without seal” domi- 
ciled in the ecclesiastical domain of the Narvanchin Khutagt, one of the 13 great 
seal-holders, was not prescribed in any regulations. In the ecclesiastical tradition, 
as the Diluv Khutagt described it, the original Narvanchin had been a disciple 
of the original Diluv. In the structure of Buddhism in Mongolia, the Diluv was 
the “proprietor” of two monasteries in the Ordos. As the Ordos was part of In- 
ner Mongolia, its monastic and feudal structures were separate from those of 
Khalkh or Outer Mongolia, though they were both under the same ultimate 
imperial authority in Peking. At some point, the Diluv said, in one of his previous 
incarnations, he had come to Khalkh to “visit” his disciple, the Narvanchin. He 
never made it clear whether this was merely an ecclesiastical visit or whether he 
was taking refuge from some civil disturbance. At any rate, neither in a previous 
incarnation nor in his own lifetime did he ever return to the Ordos. 

‘Thus in the Narvanchin domain he did not formally share the power of the 
Narvanchin Khutagt, but did enjoy ecclesiastical seniority and a kind of moral 
ascendancy, which became important in very real terms when, as he tells us in 
his own narrative, the Narvanchin reincarnation passed to a child (of dubious 
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paternity, in terms of this world), while the Diluv Khutagt himself went on to an 
important political and administrative career which could only have enhanced 
his religious prestige. Throughout this career, as we know from his own story, he 
looked for guidance to the Jalkhanz Khutagt, a nationalist who, far from turn- 
ing against the revolution led by Siikhbaatar and Choibalsan when they asked 
for Soviet support, became Premier in the People’s Government set up in 1921 
(under which the Javzandamba Khutagt was retained, somewhat anomalously, as 
a “limited” monarch until his death in 1924). 

From his own story we know that it was in the period of “Leftist deviation 
and extremism,” and not long before the “New Turn” under Choibalsan, that the 
Diluv Khutagt was put on trial as a traitor, accused of contacts with Japanese im- 
perialism. (By this time the Jalkhanz Khutagt had died, and so was not involved.) 
This trial took place at a time of confusion when Mongolia was trying to get 
away from mediaeval concepts of law and justice and to set up new standards. 
What, precisely, was to be “Marxist” in these new standards can have been clear 
to very few minds. What concerned most people was the undisputed fact that the 
old system of privilege and subordination, established at birth and lasting for a 
lifetime, was grossly unfair. The key words of the time referred to the opposition 
between the “old” and the “new”, not to “Marxism” and “anti-Marxism”. In such 
a time of fluctuating ideas, when the undesirability of the “old” was much clearer 
than the definition of the “new,” which was emerging in ways that were as yet 
vague and confused, it is interesting that the Diluv Khutagt considered that his 
own trial was fair, or at least “fair enough.” 

He was given a suspended sentence and told to go home. He and his faithful 
disciple, Gendiin, riding camels, set out on the long journey of hundreds of miles. 
As they rode, they talked things over. They gradually edged away from their line 
of travel, slipped across the border and entered Inner Mongolia as political refu- 
gees. If, I asked him, his trial had been fair enough, why had he not returned to 
the Narvanchin monastery to live quietly and make the best of things? Because, 
he answered sagely, in a revolution soft periods and hard periods alternate, and he 
was not in a position to know when the tide would turn. 

It was at this conjuncture in the life of a man of the old order, deeply imbued 
with the ethos of Tibetan-Mongolian Buddhism, a system of ideas and beliefs 
that had not changed since the Middle Ages, and the rapidly-evolving history 
of modern Mongolia, that I first met the Diluv Khutagt. Early in 1932 Japanese 
imperialism had already subjected the northeastern provinces of China and was 
preparing to set the “Boy Emperor”, the last of the imperial Manchu line, whose 
throne in Peking had fallen in 1911, on a new throne as the “Emperor” of a bo- 
gus “Manchukuo”. These events cast into Inner Mongolia a shadow of things to 
come. Ihe Japanese military sometimes carried out the orders of Tokyo but quite. 
as often dragged Tokyo after them into situations which they had themselves cre- 
ated. They were already trying to revive the tradition, which had lapsed under the 
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Chinese Republic, that the hereditary princes of Mongolia had a special, feudal 
bond of loyalty to the Manchu Imperial House, which was also the sovereign 
patron of Tibetan-Mongolian Buddhism. At the same time, the activists of the 
Japanese aggression proclaimed that in the service of humanity they were build- 
ing a “bulwark against Bolshevism.” In connection with the extension of Japanese 
military power into Inner Mongolia it was often hinted, and more than hinted, 
that a good way to roll back “Soviet expansionism” would be to “liberate Outer 
Mongolia from Soviet occupation” by means of a counter-revolutionary move- 
ment backed by Japan and based on the Mongols of Inner Mongolia and the 
western fringe of “Manchukuo’. 

In such a context, what were the ideas of the Diluv Khutagt? I soon began to 
learn a number of interesting things from him. In the first place, he saw his place 
within his religion from two points of view. On the one hand, there was in his 
church a strong dualistic tradition: that of secular rule by a believing Buddhist 
monarch, upheld by the moral authority of a church which was a part of the es- 
tablishment of the state; on the other hand the tradition of humble devotees of 
the religion, able to practice “virtue” as an example to mankind under an unbe- 
lieving monarch or an unbelieving state. He did not believe that the government 
of Japan had a divine mandate and he was therefore not willing to be used by 
Japanese imperialism, even against unbelievers. 

In the second place, he made a clear distinction between the internal politics of 
Mongolia and the pglitical situation of Mongolia in the world. One can hardly 
say that he was “disillusioned” by Chinese policies (or rather the policies of the 
individual, war-lord-controlled Chinese frontier provinces) dealing with Inner 
Mongolia, because previous experience in his own homeland had convinced him 
long ago that where Chinese generals were in control there was no hope for the 
Mongols. Nor did he have any innocent illusions about Japan. Having watched, 
from not very far away, the failure of Japanese intervention in Siberia after the 
Bolshevik Revolution, he was convinced that the Japanese militarists were now 
engaged on a second wave of expansion and that if successful this time they 
would, whatever they might say about “alliance” with the Mongols, make Mon- 
golia into a kind of colony. He did cling, as long as he could, to the hope that 
American policy might do something to restrain Japan’s continuing expansion. 
He understood that the United States had taken part in the Siberian intervention 
after the Bolshevik Revolution largely to prevent Japan from acquiring bases or 
territory there—not to acquire bases or territory for itself or simply out of hostil- 
ity to communism. Like many other Mongols in those years, he kept asking me 
why the Americans did not understand the realities of what was going on. 

It is common among émigrés to say that they have left their country because 
it has been taken over by outsiders. ‘The attitude of the Diluv Khutagt was more 
sophisticated. He was sure that the “new ideas” that were being propagated in 
the Mongolian People’s Republic were Russian ideas, propagated by Mongol 
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zealots who thought that these ideas would solve all problems, which the Di- 
luv Khutagt did not believe. The Russians, he thought (he always used the term 
“Russian”, rather than “Soviet”) were propagandizing themselves as an example, 
but not imposing themselves, by force, as a model: it was the Mongol zealots, 
who thought they knew everything, who were overdoing the revolution. Unlike 
most Europeans and Americans he did not explain everything by saying that the 
Soviet Union had “robbed” China of Mongolia. He thought that the determin- 
ing element in Soviet policy was that the Soviet Union feared Japan. Supporting 
Mongolia strengthened the Siberian flank. Since this also strengthened Mongol 
nationalistic independence of both Japan and China, the Diluv Khutagt had no 
complaint against this aspect of Soviet policy. This was why he always evaded 
becoming the tool or spokesman of Chinese, Japanese or any other foreign policy 
that was anti-communist merely for the purpose of being anti-Soviet. 

In the late 1930s, after the Japanese occupation of Peking, the Diluv Khutagt 
was taken on a tour of Japan, shown Buddhist temples and treated with great 
honor, but he avoided accepting any appointment or designation that would 
mark him as an agent of Japanese policy. After his return to Peking he managed 
to slip away to Shanghai, arrange a sea passage to Hong Kong, and from there 
fly to Chungking, where he was appointed by the Chiang Kai-shek government 
to a sinecure position in the Bureau or Commission of Mongol-Tibetan affairs, 
which provided him with living quarters and enough of a stipend to live on, but 
did not assign him any functions. I did not see him in these years, because I had 
left Peking at the end of 1937 to return to America. It was in 1941 that I saw him 
again, in Chungking, when I was appointed as an advisor to Chiang Kai-shek. 
At my request the Generalissimo permitted him to come to live with me. Our 
friendship deepened. In an atmosphere pervaded by political intrigue, both of us 
had to think carefully about every word we said in conversations with Chinese, 
Europeans or Americans. It was a relief, when we were alone, to be able to talk 
in Mongol, which became for us something like a code or secret language. That 
was in the early days of electronic eavesdropping, about which neither of us knew 
anything, and it never occurred to us that what we said to each other might be 
recorded. (If there are any recordings of that kind, perhaps in Taiwan, it would be 
curious to listen to them today.) 

We parted again when I went back to America in 1942. I saw him only briefly 
when I was in Chungking for a few days in 1944. He was then already convinced 
that at the end of the war there would be a civil war in China. He was not yet sure 
that the Chinese Communists would win; only that Chiang Kai-shek would fall, 
after which there might be either a Communist or a mixed government. What- 
ever happened, he thought, the prospects for Inner Mongolia were poor. 

Soon after the end of the war, by agreement with Chiang Kai-shek, a plebiscite 
was held under which the Mongolian People’s Republic voted for full indepen- 


dence instead of an autonomous or federative association with the Republic of 
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China. At the time, and since then, many European and American writers have 
assumed that the Mongols were voting for a choice between “Russia” and “Chi- 
na”. If the choice had been worded in a way that implied some kind of subordi- 
nation to either the Soviet Union or China the outcome might well have been 
a mixed vote; but the decisive wording was “full independence.” That being the 
case, it is a wonder that the vote, instead of being almost 100%, was not something 
like 110% or 120%, with people trying to get hold of a second ballot, just to make 
sure. The chief Chinese delegate sent up to observe the conduct of the plebiscite, 
a friend of mine from wartime days in Chungking, told me later that the voting 
was straightforward, with no coercion and no rigging of the ballot count. 

After the plebiscite, when the first Mongol delegate or envoy came to China, 
the Diluv Khutagt was among those who welcomed him at the airport. He man- 
aged to get close enough, he told me, to say something like: “I am the Diluv 
Khutagt. I am a man of religion, but I am glad that the independence of my’ 
country has at last been recognized, and I wish the Mongol people well.” He was 
ignored. He was disappointed about this, and when he told me about it some four 
years later, he was still downcast; but in my opinion the Mongol envoy behaved 
correctly: his business was with the Chinese Government, not with émigrés. 

Soon after this, in the midst of the jostling and place-hunting that accompanied 
the return of the Chinese Government from Chungking to Nanking, the Diluv 
Khutagt managed to get away by sea to India and from there to Tibet, where he 
quickly became a trusted adviser to the family and entourage of the Dalai Lama, 
who was then still a boy. As the civil war in China ran its course it was obvious 
that the outcome, whatever it might be, would raise new, difficult and delicate 
questions of the status of Tibet—was it to be provincial, or autonomous, or per- 
haps even national? Because of his expert knowledge of the Chinese personnel 
who would be involved—who were merely place-holders, who represented the 
interests of Chinese provinces bordering on Tibet, who were corrupt, in what 
ways—the Tibetan authorities asked the Diluv Khutagt to return to Nanking. 
They could not give him even a quasi-diplomatic appointment, but he could act 
for them as an observer-reporter. 

It was from Nanking that the Diluv Khutagt wrote to me in 1949 that the end 
was in sight for Chiang Kai-shek and that he intended therefore to return to 
Lhasa (going again by sea to India). I wrote to him at once, inviting him first to 
visit America. I felt sure that he would welcome the chance to learn something 
about the state of knowledge and opinion in the United States about China, the 
prospects for its future and especially the problems and aspirations of national 
minorities like the Tibetans and the Mongols of Inner Mongolia. Writing to 
him in tottering Nanking it was hardly prudent, however, to say too much about 
politics. I therefore emphasized his “godson's” need to see him; the “godson” be- 
ing my son David, who was a godson because it was the Diluv Khutagt who had 
given him his Mongol name of Batbilig. One of the most charming qualities 
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of the Diluv Khutagt was the delight that he took in small children—to which 
they responded by delighting in him. David was not yet a year old when we first 
knew the Diluv Khutagt, and the friendship between the two was close until we 
left China when David was six years old. David had begun to speak Chinese and 
English at about the same time. In his first years he was more fluent in Chinese 
than in English, but like most children who are truly bilingual he never mixed the 
two languages. Very early, when he still tottered rather than walked, whenever he 
saw the Diluv Khutagt coming through the gate of our Peking courtyard house, 
he would stagger toward him, calling out “wo-di Fo-yeh, wo-di Fo-yeh—my Bud- 
dha, my Buddha.” 

When the Diluv Khutagt reached America early in 1949 the renewal of affec- 
tion and understanding between the old man and the boy, now 18 years old, was 
instantaneous. It was favored, moreover, by the formation of a little community 
of Mongols at my university. As part of the same program under which I had 
been able to bring the Diluv Khutagt from Nanking, I had also been able to bring 
over two Inner Mongolian Mongols, Gombojav Hangin, a Chakhar, and Ur- 
gunge Onon, a Daghur, both of whom have since become distinguished scholars, 
Professor Hangin at the University of Indiana in America and Mr. Onon at the 
University of Leeds, in England. As Urgunge and Gombojav—I use here their 
personal names, in the Mongol style, rather than their clan names—were fully 
competent in both Chinese and Japanese, while I was able to draw on material 
in Russian as well as German and French, we had a group which represented a 
wide range of geographical origin and spoken dialect in Mongolia, backed up by 
access to the international literature. In fact, ironically, our chief shortage was the 
lack of publications by contemporary Mongol scholars, published in Mongolia, 
which did not become accessible until a few years later. 

This program could never have been launched without the enthusiasm and 
energy of Mortimer Graves, then Secretary of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. During the war there had been a flurry of interest, in the United States, 
in so-called “exotic” or “difficult” languages, partly for propaganda and partly for 
intelligence purposes. Graves felt that this interest ought to be kept up, in order 
to widen the scope and raise the level of the study of comparative linguistics and 
lay a firmer base for the teaching of languages in general. (It should be remem- 
bered that in America, because of heavy immigration, there is a strong tradition 
of promoting assimilation, which includes social pressure on the children of im- 
migrants not to talk “that funny stuff” that is the language of their parents. One 
consequence of this attitude is appallingly poor teaching, in the schools, even of 
languages like French, German or Italian, with the further consequence that the 
ordinary speaker of American English has no notion at all of the differences and 
kinships of the Germanic and Latin elements in his own speech.) 

Our program combined study of the language and of the Mongolian society. 


Since we had no access to either Inner Mongolia or the Mongolian People’s Re- 
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public, we made our own Mongolia, with the aid of our Mongol participants, in 
the seminar. We launched, in fact, one of the first of the “area studies” programs 
that were soon to become so fashionable. This was done by adding to the group 
an ethnographer, David Aberle, now a professor at the University of British Co- 
lumbia, and a linguist, William Austin, whose great promise, sad to say, was never 
fulfilled because of his early death. The fact that neither the ethnographer nor 
the linguist had previously had anything to do with Mongolia gave a feeling of 
freshness and discovery to our work. It was astonishing how much good work we 
completed and published, in spite of the fact that the group was soon broken up 
and scattered in the frenzy of the “McCarthy years” in America. 

In our seminar the Diluv Khutagt was happy. He took part eagerly in the work 
with the younger men and when each of them gave an account of the community 
in which he was born he readily undertook to write his own “political memoirs,” 
now published here for the first time. He also wrote an account of the Nar- 
vanchin Monastery, which was published in voL. 96, No. 5 of the Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1952. His map of this monastery’s 
territory, drawn from memory, is reproduced in this volume. In Sh. Natsagdorj, 
Mongolyn feodalizmyn tindsen zamnal (The main course of Mongolian feudalism), 
Ulan Bator, 1978, there is a reference on p. 211, note 2, to an official map of this 
territory, dated 1864, preserved in Ulan Bator. Unfortunately it has not been pos- 
sible to get a copy of this map in time for inclusion in this volume. According to 
Academician Natsagdorj' s footnote, the monastic territory’s dimensions were one 
and a half “post station” stages from south to north and three stages sia west to 
east, estimated at 17.28 by 69.12 kilometers. te ACMA 

While the Diluv Khutagt’s political memoirs are of great value—not ‘ae fi 
their calmness and lack of bitterness—there will always be for me an unmatched 
human value in the larger story of his life from infancy. The telling of this story 
came about in the following way: I said to him “the way to draw your godson 
Batbilig nearer to you is to tell him everything you want him to know about 
you, so that he will really know not only what you have been, but who you are.” 
He agreed at once and so when David—in this context it is better to call him 
Batbilig—came home from his boarding school for the holidays, we would have 
sessions, for several hours at a time. The Diluv Khutagt sat by preference on a car- 
pet or a Mongolian felt. Batbilig and I sat facing him, side by side on a sofa. The 
Diluv Khutagt would speak for as long as I could trust my memory. Then I would 
hold up my hand, he would stop, and I would rapidly translate into English for 
Batbilig. (Really, when working in this way, one is often paraphrasing rather than 
translating.) While Batbilig was writing down the English, I would turn to the 
Diluv Khutagt and he would go on with the story in Mongol. 

Thus both the Autobiography and the Political Memoirs were composed, or 
drafted, in the spring of 1949, but there is a major difference between them. We 
have not only translated the political memoirs but reproduced a holograph copy 
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of the original Mongol text, because it shows exactly the idiosyncrasies of the 
Diluv Khutagt’s language (and sometimes of his orthography). He wrote exactly 
what he wanted to write. By contrast, we have no original Mongol text of his life- 
story. Moreover, I never interrupted him to prompt him, to say “yes, but,” or ask 
“but what about ... 2” Sometimes I was able, at a later date, to ask him to fill in 
details here or there, but I was very careful not to make him feel that he was being 
examined or interrogated. The important thing was to have him tell his story in 
as natural a way as possible. 

In his last years the Diluv Khutagt drew great comfort from his association 
with a community of Kalmuk (KAa/imag) émigrés in New Jersey and Philadel- 
phia. They had been gathered from refugee camps in Germany and consisted 
of three groups: an older generation who had fled from their homeland on the 
lower Volga at the time of the Bolshevik Revolution; a middle group, the chil- 
dren of these early refugees, born mainly in Yugoslavia or Czechoslovakia; and 
a third group who had been captured by the Nazis at the time of the battle of 
Stalingrad and sent to Germany as slave laborers. There was a considerable range 
of social difference among them, but what held them together was their religion. 
In New Jersey they transformed an old garage into a Buddhist temple. They were 
delighted to find in the Diluv Khutagt a veritable Reincarnation, and they used 
their religion as a binding force and to organize mutual aid. In this they were re- 
markably successful, and their Americanization as a group was marked by many 
individual “success stories.” 

After the McCarthy years I returned to my university, but our Mongolian re- 
search had been wrecked beyond repair. The Diluv Khutagt eventually moved 
to New York, where he was looked after with tender care by American friends 
interested in Buddhism. He did not, however, regard himself as a missionary of 
his religion. He told me in a tolerant, friendly way that I had no vocation for 
religion and that it was no use trying to explain Buddhism to me. His attitude 
toward those who had a serious vocation for Buddhism was interesting. He said 
to me more than once that such people could not expect enlightenment in this 
life. According to the degree of their striving they would, in their next rebirth, be 
a little nearer to understanding. Such an enquirer would, after a number of re- 
births, be born at last a Tibetan or a Mongol—and then, and then only, would be 
ready to become a true Buddhist. It seemed to me then, and still seems to me that 
the way he linked social conformation with religious belief marked a profound 
understanding of the human condition. 

The end came after my wife and I had moved to England. My son wrote to me 
to tell me that the Diluv Khutagt was dying of cancer. He had not wanted my son 
to send me a message that would disturb me. Now, however, he said that he knew 
that the end was very near, but if I would come, then he would hold on until I 
came. I flew to New York. I found him very weak, but not in pain. I sat by his bed, 
holding his hand. He could say only a few words at a time, but wanted to be as- 
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sured that all was well with me and my wife. At last I left, to go up to New Haven 
to see my son, saying that I would be back the next day: but he died in the night. 

‘The appearance in print of the material here presented is due to Fujiko Isono 
more than to anyone else. My wife had done the rough editing of setting in 
chronological order the sequence of the Diluv Khutagt’s life story, inevitably a 
little disjointed because of the method of narration which I have described above. 
Mrs. Isono took over after her death and was able to go much further, because 
of her linguistic knowledge and experience in field work. Mrs. Isono began to 
work with our Program of Mongolian Studies at the University of Leeds in the 
academic year 1968-69, and after my wife's death and my retirement from my 
chair at Leeds in 1970 has continued to work in close collaboration with me first 
in America, then for a few years in France, and now with her in France and me in 
England again. She joined with me in revising my translation of the holograph 
ms of the Political Memoirs, and this revision was again checked for accuracy 
by the eminent Mongol scholar, Rashidundug, of the Seminar fiir Sprach-und 
Kulturwissenschaft Zentralasiens of the University of Bonn. We have also had the 
support, throughout, of our colleague Urgunge Onon of the University of Leeds. 

Almost all of the footnote material has been the work of Mrs. Isono, and she 
and I both wish to acknowledge what we have learned about the history of the 
period during our many visits to Mongolia from our friends among Mongolia’s 
own scholars. Naturally, however, it is we who accept responsibility for any mis- 
takes that may have crept into final editing: but we close with the avowal that our 
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CHAPTER I 


Declaration of Independence 


Rough notes on how Northern or Khalkh Mongolia left the jurisdiction of the Ching 
[Manchu] state and created an autonomous government; how autonomous rule was 
overthrown by the Ke Ming Tang [lit. “Revolutionary Party’, but the Diluv here 
means the Chinese Republic]; how it was set up again; and how the revolution of the 
Red Party broke out and established a Communist government. 


I . Declaration of Independence 


[Manchu] state, that is in 1895 [1894], the Gegeen, the Eighth Incarnation 

of the Bogd Javzandamba Khutagt of North Mongolia, sent a letter together 
with presents, to the White Khaan [Tsar] of Russia. He took this occasion to ask 
whether Russia would provide aid for Mongolia to break away from Manchu 
rule’ and set up an independent state. He secretly dispatched Badamdorj, the 
Da Lama of his Shav, and Badamdorj, in fulfillment of his mission, in audience 
with the Tsar delivered the letter and presents, and the Tsar specially designated 
an official of high rank, whose instructions were to discuss all matters with him. 
Thereupon the Da Lama told this official the substance of the matter, and made 
the following requests: 


[: THE 20TH YEAR OF THE BADRUULT TOr [Kuang Hsii] reign of the Ch’ing 


1) Mongolia, from ancient times up to the period of Enkhe Amogalan [K’ang 
Hsi] had had its own territory and managed its own affairs. Accordingly, it was 
now time to declare independence of the Ch’ing state and [for Mongolia] to set 
up its own state. If there were a rising for this purpose, would Russia provide aid? 

2) If at that time the Ch’ing troops should invade, would [Russia] provide arms 
and, if Mongol strength were inadequate, send troops to the aid [of Mongolia]? 

3) Would Russia tell the Manchu state that it was proper for Mongolia to be- 
come an independent state, and get prompt agreement to this? 
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4) May we be allowed to rule the whole of the ancient Mongol territory, mak- 
ing the White Wall [Great Wall] stand as the frontier of Mongol territory? 

5) Could Consul Shishmarevy, at present stationed at Khiiree [Urga], continue 
to be stationed there permanently, to aid in Mongol affairs? 


These subjects, contained in the letter, were stated verbally and explained, and 
the reply was that Russia approved and accepted the letter and, the Mongol case 
being a just one, [Russia] would help in a proper way, but as at this time there was 
nothing much wrong in the Manchu state, it would be well to wait a few years 
until a pretext or opportunity became evident, and then rebel. Until that time 
came, it was necessary to prepare in great secrecy [but] without haste. Beyond 
doubt, it was very important and necessary to unite and strengthen the opinion 
of all the Mongols. Shishmarev should be kept as an assistant and advisor, and 
in case of any important matter, there could be consultation with the Consul, 
who would act as liaison. The envoy, Badamdorj, was treated with due courtesy 
as special guest, presented with honorable gifts, and sent back. Except for Yonjin 
Khamba Lama, the Bogd’s tutor, the Jalkhanz Gegeen, the Sain Noyon Khan and 
Tserendorj’ all this was not known to anyone. 

It is said that all this had begun through discussions with Consul Shishmarev 
and with him as intermediary the White Khaan's approval was obtained and the 
envoy [Badamdorj] was sent.3 

The reason why this Eighth Bogd had become notably more powerful and 
strong than previous Incarnations was, in addition to the fact that the Mongols 
universally, generation by generation, had believed in, honored, had faith in and 
reverenced each Incarnation of the Bogd as a true divinity, this Eighth Gegeen 
ever since childhood had been especially sharp and intelligent. Whenever in 
Khalkh, or in one of its districts there was any such fear or suffering as fire or 
flood, sickness or disaster, he knew it in advance and let it be known to give 
warning. In religious matters or ordinary affairs his directives were unfailingly 
clear and in accordance with the evidence, and when this had repeatedly become 
known he became famous for it and everyone had deep faith in him. 

At the age of 18, as the result of a serious illness, he lay dead [lit. “became 
Nirvana”] for three days and nights, and at the moment he stirred again there 
was no mark of the sickness and he was cured, and for such marvels as this the 
Mongols had complete faith and trust in him. Again in the time of his 22nd year 
[1892] the Jiin Van, Dorjpalam, of Setsen Khan Aimag accused the Bogd on sev- 
eral counts, and this matter was reported to the Emperor by the Amban [High 
Commissioner] at Khiiree. He ordered this official to investigate thoroughly and 
report again, and the Amban let the Bogd hear of this. The Bogd said: “Though 
[ have done nothing that is damaging to the faith or the church, or that is wrong 
or harmful to all living beings, it has come to the point where on the word of one 
single man I am wrongly accused, and this because of my stupid incompetence 
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has led to discrediting the reputation of previous generations of my incarnation. 
Therefore my petition is that first I should be removed as Javzandamba Khutagt, 
and then, if I am indicted and investigated, the faith of the Buddha in the land 
of Mongolia will not be belittled. It is not difficult to obtain the precise truth 
of this matter. All Khalkh Mongolia knows everything about all my affairs, and 
so if you ask the Heads of the Chuulgan [Leagues] and all the princes, they will 
freely explain. If the complete truth is not found in this matter, my regret will 
be infinite.” When he had made his statement in such harsh terms as these, the 
Emperor issued a rescript saying—“Assuage your regret and dwell in peace of 
mind. I have profound faith in the Khutagt.” [The Emperor] then bestowed on 
him a nine-dragon canopy. 

Dorjpalam’s rank as Jiin Van was cashiered. ‘Thereafter Dorjpalam petitioned 
the Bogd, acknowledging his fault, and the Bogd memorialized the Emperor in 
petition, and his rank of Jiin Van was ordered to be restored to him. After this 
the princes were overawed and afraid, and submitted in due form to any proc- 
lamation [from the Bogd]. Though here and there among the great princes and 
learned lamas there were one or two of doubtful faith, they were repressed by the 
prestige of the Bogd and since moreover all the Mongols detested such men, the 
result was that they could not come out into the open. 

In 1909 he issued a decree saying: 


Now is the time to make firm our Mongol faith and church, to protect our terri- 
tory and homeland; and to decide a policy for dwelling in long-lasting peace and 
happiness. Merely to sit still and let slip this opportunity would mean, far from 
dwelling in peace and happiness, that we should look upon all kinds of suffering 
and become unable to rule over our own land and territory. Since I understand this 
whole matter, if I were not to let all of you know of my mind, then, alas, the belief 
and reverence of all the Mongols for my eight reincarnations would have been of 
no use. Therefore, I cannot bear merely to sit quiet and not to speak of what I know, 
and so have spoken my mind to all of you. Let all of you lamas, princes, and of- 
ficials consider well your own devices and promptly let me hear what each of you 
has thought and considered. It will not do for you to sit indifferent, obstructing the 
important affairs of all the pitiful Mongols who honor and respect your every word 
and humbly look up to you. 


When he had said this the reply was: “What do we know? Whatever the Bogd 
thinks right and clearly instructs from on high and vouchsafes to us, that we shall 
duly carry out as a command to the best of our endeavor.” This was what they 
reported, with one voice. He then said: “At next year’s Danshug [great ceremonial 
festival] when we all assemble to discuss, I shall then tell you all that is in my 
thought.” 

In the middle month of summer in 1910 the great princes of the four Aimags 
assembled at Khiree [Urga] and made a petition asking for explanation of the 
contents of the decree of the previous year. He [the Bogd] said: “The secrets of 
Heaven may not be revealed in advance. But if all of you could confirm without 
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fail that you would duly obey and fulfill whatever I say, I can make a policy.” Ac- 
cording to this ruling, they presented a document of confirmation stamped with 
the seals of all of them. 

[According to this document] it was necessary to establish an independent 
Mongol state, and accordingly the five Departments, namely the [four] Aimags 
and the Shav Ecclesiastical Territory were each to appoint four high-ranking del- 
egates to discuss and determine the affairs of Mongolia. The names of the princes 
were selected and reported and they were appointed.* 

When they had begun to discuss the matter of setting up an independent state 
the Amban at Khiiree, Sando, got wind of it, and it seemed as if he were going 
to question the princes and find things out; and when this became evident, [the 
Bogd] dismissed them, saying as he sent them away, “When I summon you again, 
you must come at once and without fail.” 

In the first month of the summer of 1911 he summoned the delegates and as- 
sembled them, and when, discussing the subject of creating a state, they respect- 
fully asked, “Supposing the Ch’ing [Manchus] come with a punitive expedition, 
there are in Mongolia no arms and we have no military training or equipment. 
What shall we do?” He replied, “If you have the will to set up a state and give our 
Mongolia peace and security, I will be responsible for making the Manchu troops 
go back.” Thereupon they determined to set up an imperial state and to make 
the Bogd Gegeen Emperor. Further, they appointed and dispatched the Chin 
Van, Khanddorj, and. the Da Lama, Tserenchimid, as delegates to go to Russia 
to seek aid. The council of delegates then dispersed. The prince Khanddorj and 
the Da Lama then departed secretly.’ Through the Consul in Khiiree they had 
sent notification and received approval, and so on their way to Petersburg they 
were treated as official guests. When they got there they discussed their business 
and negotiated a treaty.° At the beginning of the middle month of autumn they 
returned, and stayed for a while in hiding in Prince Khand’s home territory while 
they secretly reported to the Bogd the details of the mission on which they had 
been sent. 

In the first month of winter, the Khans of the four Aimags and the high lamas 
and princes of Khalkh, headed by the Jalkhanz Khutagt, and the delegates were 
summoned and assembled. The Zasagt Khan, Sonomravdan, and [certain] great 
princes living at a distance who were unable to get there on time sent deputy offi- 
cials, traveling by the government relay. When all were assembled the matter was 
made clear to all in a report. The ceremony for carrying out the enthronement 
of an Emperor, the chief questions in organizing government departments were 
settled.” The Manchu Said and officials in such places as Khiiree, Uliastai and 
Khovd were expelled. The Said [Amban] of Khovd [Khobdo] did not leave but 
stayed on, preparing to resist. The rest were compelled to go home immediately, 
traveling by way of Russia.' . 

On the oth of the first month of winter the Bogd Gegeen was seated on the im- 
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perial throne, and declared his reign to be the first year of Elevated by All. Man- 
ifesting his universal grace, he declared a general amnesty. Six Ministries—the 
Premier's Office,’ Internal Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Justice, War and Treasury— 
and government offices were organized. Princes who had been trustworthy, en- 
ergetic and diligent in the organizing of the state were selected and appointed 
as Ministers. The national treasury being depleted and unable to meet expenses, 
the Bogd Khaan made a grant in aid of 120,000 dan [Chinese ounces of silver], 
in the form of 2,400 ingots of silver weighing 50 /an each, from his own treasury. 
Dorjpalam, the Jiin Van of the Khélobuir Banner of Setsen Khan Aimag, fled to 
Peking. In his place, his close relative Taij Jamyanchoijil was granted the succes- 
sion to his duties and honors as ruling prince of the Banner. 

In the second year of the Mongol state, that is in 1912, in the first month of 
summer, the Jalkhanz Khutagt was appointed by imperial order to bring to sub- 
mission and pacify the Mongols of the western frontier and to expel the Manchu 
Said from Khovd; and Beil Damdinsiiren, Beis Magsarjav, Gtin Khaisan and Taij 
Bayar were appointed as military commanders and officers and ordered to ac- 
company the troops. With the Jalkhanz Khutagt as Said, they set out and taking 
the route along the northern border of Zasagt Khan Aimag went by way of the 
Banners and monasteries of Dérvéd and Baid toward Khovd. The Banners that 
he touched on his route, and those near by, all knowing the Khutagt’s good- 
ness and wisdom from of old, had faith and trust in him and met the Gegeen 
with courteous invitations and honorable hospitality, and declared and testified 
to their willing allegiance to the Bogd Khaan. The ruling princes [of the Ban- 
ners] took their troops in person or dispatched them under senior officers to 
accompany the expedition, and a camp was made on the south side of Yamaat 
Mountain, east of and close to the Yellow Temple, not far from Khovd. Before the 
Khutagt arrived in person he promulgated his orders to the Aimag and Banners, 
and the Banners of Tagna Uriankhai and the Banners under the jurisdiction of 
Khovd all willingly declared and confirmed their allegiance and assigned officers 
and troops. Only the Jiin Van, Mishigdonrov, of the Torguud, abandoning the 
poor tribesmen of the Banner subject to him and taking the rich and well-to-do 
and all the religious objects and the lamas, fled into Sinkiang and settled in the 
mountains called Baidag Bogd. 

Beil Damdinsiren and the others, with their troops, traveling by the relay sta- 
tions by way of Uliastai, came straight to Khovd. The newly mobilized troops of 
the Aimags and Banners came in one group after the other and camped in a circle 
around the city. The Said [ Jalkhanz] and others sent the Khovd Amban a letter 
in which they said, “If you leave peacefully we will escort you in safety across the 
frontier; but if you resist, then when we have taken the city by force we will not 
overlook your guilt.” In reply he sent a letter saying, “I will not simply surrender a 
city over which I have been in charge by imperial order. Moreover as soon as the 
main army of the state [China] arrives and puts down the insurrection by force, the 
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principal offenders will be seized and executed under the extreme penalty of law.” 
The Mongol troops had not seen battle in recent years, and so their equipment 
consisted only of such things as bows, arrows, cuirasses and helmets stored in 
the Banners, which were of no use except for occasional inspection, checking, 
and display as required by law, so that most of the troops sent out were hunters, 
armed with their own flintlocks that they used for game, while among the troops 
who had come out from Khiiree there were a few Berdan rifles supplied as aid 
by Russia. Accordingly, the Mongol troops could not breach the high and thick 
mud walls of the city. 

The troops within the city also had no good guns and weapons, and being short 
of men could not come out to give battle. Accordingly, after a little more than 
two months, one day the Russian Consul [in Khovd], Lekshi, said, “I will go and 
advise the Amban and get him to leave without fighting. When he comes out, the 
Mongol troops must not open fire.” With a flag carried in front of him and ac- 
companied by a few soldiers, when they got near the city, they were suddenly fired 
on from the city wall. Lekshi tumbled out of the cart and crawled under it to hide 
himself. When the firing stopped he came running back, saying angrily, “Take 
those damned blind Chinese and kill them, quickly.” The officers and troops who 
were there made a legend of it and laughed about it, and it was even written up 
in the newspaper. 

The Torguud Prince, Bait [Palta], of Sinkiang Province had sent Chinese cav- 
alry to the aid of Khovd. Six riflemen had come ahead to report this to Khovd, 
to agree on a time when these troops should arrive and the troops from inside 
[the city] should come out and catch [the besiegers] between them. They were 
also to discover the dispositions of the Mongol troops. The Mongol troops did 
not know about all this. The Khovd Amban retained them [the six men] and 
sent off a Chanto [Turki, Uighur] merchant called Khongdsan [K’uangtse, “Bas- 
ket”] Moholai to deliver the return message. He was caught by the Mongol out- 
posts, and upon examining him it was discovered that troops were coming. Beil 
Damdinsiiren, Beis Magsarjav, and Dambijantsan Lama took troops and went 
to intercept them. They placed their troops in ambush on the road by which the 
Chinese were coming. While they were going along in arrogant disregard of the 
Mongol troops, the Mongols suddenly opened fire with their flintlocks, knocking 
over a file of ten or more men, beginning with the standard bearer. Dismayed and 
astonished, they had no time to unload their pack animals. When the Mongols 
knew that the Chinese had shot away all the ammunition that they carried ready 
on their persons, they advanced to close quarters and killed them all. Taking 
their weapons and 80 camels with their loads as booty, [the Mongols] found 
themselves splendidly armed. Their arms were the so-called “waterjacketed” 8 
millimeter Japanese cavalry carbine of the period. 

Dambijantsan just mentioned, the so-called Ja Lama, was a man of the Ejil 
Torguud [Russian Kalmuk]. In 1889, when he arrived at Uliastai, coming from 
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the Northwest, he was summoned to the Yamen [administrative office] and ar- 
rested. To examine him on the matter of having crossed the frontier without 
documents, two Zakhiragch, [administrative officials] Nanzad and Avari, from 
the two western Aimags who had earned outstanding reputations in Khalkh, 
were appointed, and when they questioned him Dambijantsan spoke in a very 
supercilious manner: 


Although I am a Russian subject, I am a Mongol—and what does it matter whether 
a Mongol has documents or not, traveling in his own land? You two, being Mon- 
gols, would do well to pay attention to the affairs of the Mongols, whose time is 
coming to arise, instead of oppressing a comrade of your own people, on behalf of 
a foreign people [the Manchus) whose time of decay has come. I stayed in Ili City 
more than a month, and though I met the Janjin Amban” he let me pass without a 
word. Moreover, J am sure, in this huge land of your great people, you have nothing 
to fear from a solitary pilgrim priest. Since I have done nothing wrong, the most 
you could do would be to send me back to my homeland. 


When he spoke in this manner, the two officials reported to the higher authori- 
ties that the matter was of small importance. Two heads of Russian trading firms 
in Uliastai, Ono and Eleski [Alexei], stood surety for him and he was released. 

Zakhiragch Avari intercepted him on the road he was taking and asked him 
what he had meant when he said that the Manchus were weakening and the 
Mongols were to arise again. He replied: “The fact that the Manchus are about to 
fall is already clearly evident. You certainly know it and why should you ask me? 
If the Manchus are finished, should not the Mongols rise again? J must say the 
way you people do not look out for your own Mongol interests but let yourselves 
be led on by the Manchus is a pity’—and so saying, he rode off. Zakhiragch Avari 
used to say that he was beyond doubt a competent, clever, and unusually sharp- 
witted man. 

From there Dambijantsan went to the Narvanchin [Naru Banchin], Zaya Ban- 
did, and Lamyn Gegeen monasteries and got to Khiiree, where he stayed several 
months. He then went to the Banner of Beis Lhavaanrigchin on the eastern 
frontier of Khalkh where he stayed several years. He was known as the New 
Lama, and was considered a middling good wrestler. After he left there was no 
news of him. 

Then in 1911 he appeared out of Sinkiang, on the road to the Zakhchin Odld 
territory, which is under the jurisdiction of Khovd. He had with him a man got 
up like a lama, and they had two riding camels. He visited the Torguud and Odld 
Banners one after another and everywhere caused everyone, great and small, to 
have faith in him, and spent several months in Zakhchin Da’s region. Then, hear- 
ing that Mongol troops were on their way to Khovd, he gathered together some 
30 men and camped in the neighborhood of Khovd. When the troops arrived he 
went out to meet them. He also sent men into several Banners, telling them to 


say, “Now the Mongol troops will soon be here and take Khovd. It will be good if 
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you come early to meet them and help them with men, mounts and provisions.” 
The princes and officials of these Banners did as he said and made preparations. 
As soon as the Said and troops [from Khiiree] camped, they promptly assembled 
and joined up with them, and Dambijantsan won a good reputation accordingly. 
The Said and others, knowing that general opinion in that region followed Ja 
Lama, treated him with honor in making use of him.” 

Later, they stormed the city of Khovd and captured its Said [Manchu Amban] 
and officials. They were taken to the Russian consul and through his country sent 
back to their homes." 

The official quarter at Khovd has a wall around it. The trading quarter is open 
and has no wall. In this town they buy sheep and horses from the Mongols and 
take them to Khokh Khot [Kueihua, Suiyuan] to sell. Of the three great Loshir 
[Shansi] firms of Ta Sheng K’uei, T’ien Yu Ta, and Yuan Hsin Te,” the cattle 
drivers of Yuan Hsin Te had this year on the way out from Khékh Khot to Khovd 
fallen in with some soldiers of one of the Banners who were going to Khovd. The 
Mongol soldiers said they wanted to buy some flour. As a result they got into a 
quarrel and started beating each other up. The soldiers broke open the caravan 
loads, and out fell a lot of ammunition for fai chiang guns.” Moreover [within 
the Khovd trading city] two Sinkiang soldiers [out of the six who had got into 
Khovd, as described above] were quartered there [i.e. staying at the Yuan Hsin 
Te trading post in Khovd]. When the Mongol troops entered [the premises] 
they fired from within [the building] and killed two men. Furthermore they [the 
Yuan Hsin Te men] were readying their own inferior guns. For all these reasons 
[the Mongols] killed the whole lot of more than 60 men of that trading firm and 
looted all their property. 

Afterwards those who had captured Khovd and shown devotion in battle had 
their valor reported [to the Bogd Khaan]. On the Jalkhanz Khutagt were be- 
stowed the title of honor of Meditative Teacher Khan of the Scripture and a 
seal. At the same time Beis Damdinsiiren was given the title of honor of Manlai 
Baatar [Hero of the Forefront] and the rank of Jiin Van; Beis Magsarjav was 
given the rank of Beil and the title of honor of Khatan Baatar [Indomitable 
Hero]; Dambijantsan Lama was given the rank of Noyon Khutagt and put in 
command of the troops for the subjection and pacification of all the Mongols of 
the Western Frontier. Beis Navaan was given the title of honor of Zorigt [Val- 
iant] and the rank of Jiin Van, and made Said [Governor] of Khovd. The two Tai, 
Genden and Bayar, who had won special glory in battle, were given the rank of 
Gun, and all those who had excelled in their devotion in battle were each granted 
the title of honor of Baatar [Hero] and the button and peacock feather according 
to rank." The princes and officials of the Banner in the jurisdiction of Khovd who 
had voluntarily joined [the Bogd Khaan’s new state] were each given a promotion 
according to rank. 


The Said [Jalkhanz] and troops then returned. The Said of Khovd and Ja Lama 
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remained to guard the frontier with 300 troops. The Jalkhanz Khutagt, on tem- 
porary leave, went back to his home. 

Dambijantsan, using harsh methods, then added to his prestige and power in 
every possible way. He governed all matters on the Western Frontier dictatori- 
ally. From the two Aimags subject to Khovd and a number of near and adjoining 
Banners of Zasagt Khan Aimag he commandeered troops and military supplies 
at will. Sometimes he sent troops to seize and carry off people who did not obey 
him or went against his ideas, and inflicted all kinds of lawless torture and suf- 
fering and murder. His ferocious behavior exceeded anything told in legend and 
became a great cause of suffering to all along the Western Frontier. The result 
was that the stupid creatures who had praised everything about him, true or false, 
beyond all reason, and had faithfully believed in him more than if he were a true 
Buddha or Bodhisattva, now hated and feared him as something lower than a 
demon or a devil, and finding no words bad enough to describe him, whispered 
about him as “the beggar priest with two camels” [referring to the time when he 
appeared out of Sinkiang with one follower and two riding camels]. 

In the winter months of that year, Chinese troops came out of Sinkiang to the 
place called Tsagaan Tiinkh on the western edge of Mongol territory. When Ja 
Lama got there with his troops the Chinese retired without much of a fight. It 
was made out that by this he had won great glory, and the seal of Noyon Khutagt 
was bestowed on him as a reward. A few troops were posted at Tsagaan Tunkh, 
and the main force withdrew and went into winter quarters at Tsenkher Gol 
[River] in the middle of the Zakhchin territory. 

At that time there was a Khuvilgaan Lama [minor reincarnation] in Zasagt 
Khan Banner whom the people of that Banner exalted by calling him Khamba 
Khutagt [i.e. he was not legally of the rank of Khutagt]. He went to see Dam- 
bijantsan for the sake, he said, of old acquaintance. Dambijantsan petitioned to 
have him made Ded Said (deputy governor] of the Western Frontier, and this was 
duly done. Some years before, it was said, Dambijantsan had gone to Tibet. He 
called himself Dawa Shabrong, and wandering toward Tibet he went through 
Zasagt Khan Aimag. He was traveling on foot with a pack on his back, and when 
passing he went to this very Khamba Khutagt’s monastery and spent some days 
there, and left. 

When the Mongols of Inner Mongolia heard that the Bogd had become Khaan 
and a Mongol state had been created, princes and officials immediately began 
coming to the capital Khiree, again and again, determined to unify all Mongolia. 
On arrival they were employed by being appointed to suitable posts as ministers 
and officials."? The same year, in the last month of winter, the Manlai Baatar Van, 
the Khatan Baatar Beil, Giin Lhamo, Dashravdan, Naidan, and Bavuyjav led 
troops in expedition after expedition to capture cities in the old Mongol territory 
north of the Great Wall and to unite all Mongolia. They took a few small places 
like Biro town, but because some of those in command were weak in their deter- 
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mination and because of slackness in activity and devotion to duty, mistakes were 
made, and because of inability to win people’s confidence and follow through, 
they were not able to do much good. Indeed, they not only became a cause of 
suffering to Inner Mongolia, but because of the chaos created by such men, like 
Bavuujav, who in their greedy search for loot and profit robbed and plundered 
Chinese and Mongols, not long after they lost again the places they had taken 
and their prestige fell. On top of this, Russia declared that the annexation of 
Inner Mongolia was absolutely out of the question: “If you insist on unification, 
our country will have nothing to do with your affairs. We will turn you over to 
be unified with China.” Under this sharp restraint, the troops were withdrawn.”° 

In this same year a document with the [Bogd] Khaan’s seal was sent to the 
foreign countries,” to inform them that Mongolia had established itself as an 
independent country. 

In the third year of the Mongol state, the Gov Mergen Van Anand-Ochir of 
Tiisheet Khan Aimag, who was a wastrel,” made excessive levies on the people of 
his Banner for his own use. He got huge loans from Chinese traders and made his 
people pay. If people tried to restrain him or did not agree to what he desired, he 
penalized and beat them. Though he oppressed and abused them in this manner, 
the people of his Banner had been able to do nothing but lament,”} but when the 
Bogd became Khaan, the people of the Banner made a petition, revealing their 
misery. In 1913 the prince’s rank and duties were taken from him and transferred 
to his close relative, Taij Zaisanjav as ruling prince, who was charged with the 
rule of the Banner. 

The Jiin Van Tserenbaabai of the same Aimag lived in Peking, where he was 
born and grew up, and showed no concern for his Banner, but was rapacious in 
his demands on it. By imperial order [of the Bogd] he was deposed from the rule 
of the Banner and his relative Taij Jamyansharav was made ruling prince. Ac- 
cording to the Ch’ing [Manchu] Code, if a subject went to law against his prince, 
no matter how serious the matter concerned might have been, first the accuser 
was penalized for offending [something like /ese majesté] and then the case was 
discussed. If it was not a serious matter, the man who brought the suit was pun- 
ished, and that was all. Accordingly, it was impossible to go to law against one’s 
own prince. 

In the summer of the same year an Inner Mongolian lama named San, whom 
some called Sain Lama [Good Lama], came, accompanied by two Chinese, with 
a document listing complaints and criticisms in 11 points concerning Mongol 
affairs. If they could be satisfied on these points, he said, he would submit to 
[Outer] Mongolia and devote his services. He saw the head of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s office, the Sain Noyon Khan, the Deputy Premier, the Setsen Khan, and the 
Bint Van and stated the subjects on which the document condemned and repre- 
hended the organizing of a Mongolian State. The Bint Van, Gonchigstiren, who 
was very thorough in his knowledge of written Chinese learning and a sharp and 
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clever man, translated back and forth the document from Chinese into Mongol, 
and the replies from Mongol into Chinese, and gave the explanations without 
ever hesitating or being at a loss, and they were stunned and had nothing to say. 
San Lama, after spending several days in vain talking derogatory nonsense about 
Outer Mongolian affairs, went back. It was said that these men had come on a 
mission from the Gamin [the Chinese Republic]. 

Beginning this summer Dambijantsan settled at a place called Shashin Badra- 
kh in the Baid territory, and made threatening demands on all the Banners in 
the Khovd jurisdiction, saying: “Give me this family and that one to be my shav 
[personal subjects].” He assembled the families he had taken at a time that he 
set. He also said, “I am going to organize a monastery,” and gathered together 
a lot of lamas. He made a game of beating and killing people. Because he had 
become the tyrant of great suffering on the Western Frontier, he was summoned 
to the capital. Dambijantsan, saying that he was sick and requesting leave from 
his administrative office in order to cure his sickness, did not go. Nominally turn- 
ing over his responsibilities to others to look after, he continued as before his 
dictatorial control of everything. The people of the Banners of that region were 
unable to sleep in peace, and secretly went to the Russians with a petition of com- 
plaint. Eighty Russian soldiers suddenly came from the Russian frontier town of 
Khésh66 Mod, arrested Dambijantsan, and went off with him and then there 
was peace.’5 

In the fourth year, 1914, the Da Lama who was Minister of Interior and the 
Vice-Minister of Justice, Beil Sodnomdorj, arrived in the two Aimags of the 
Western Frontier to soothe and pacify the Odld and Torguud who had been vic- 
timized and alienated by Dambijantsan. On the way back the Minister, the Da 
Lama, died of sickness.*® The Erdene Shanzav [Chief administrator of the Bogd’s 
Shav| Badamdorj was made Minister to replace him. Badamdorj was foremost 
among all in the effort that he devoted to the founding of the Mongol state, in 
which he won special glory, and because he was in the confidence of the Bogd 
Khaan he became extremely powerful. Those who were trusted by him and were 
his ears and eyes were profligate and disorderly in their conduct. Because of their 
greed and extravagance there were many irregularities in the management of his 
affairs, and disagreements arose between him and many other government of- 
ficials. 

When the Minister Badamdorj proposed to take a census of population and 
wealth in the country, for the purpose of equalizing taxation, many of the Banners 
did not give the true and full figures.” When the Ministry of the Interior pressed 
them again, saying that they must report the truth, some people surreptitiously, 
through intermediaries, offered bribes to the Minister Badamdorj personally, and 
at their request their figures, although false, were accepted as accurate. If this was 
not done, figures that were accurate were called false, and peremptory demands 
were made that they pay up, with the result that the tax system was in chaos. Also 
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some faij and commoners, because they wanted to evade their levies and taxes, or 
were guilty of something in their own Banners, would do anything they could to 
get into the Great [Bogd’s] Shav and when they got through Badamdorj’s door, 
he would plead influentially on their behalf, and get them into the Great Shav.* 
For such doings Badamdorj became generally very unpopular. 

Moreover, as Badamdorj’s flatterers and followers grew numerous, Sain Noyon 
Khan was isolated, and his power to straighten all these things out became insuf- 
ficient. 

It was in 1915, in the spring, that there was a tripartite Russo-Chinese-Mon- 
gol meeting at Khiagt. Whenever the Mongol ministers spoke, the Russian of- 
ficials harshly restrained and stopped them. ‘The plenipotentiaries of the other 
two countries consulted with each other and concluded a treaty which granted 
the Mongols only autonomy.”? At this time, among those who were sincerely 
and actively devoted to the Mongol cause, the two dominant figures were the 
Sain Noyon Khan and the Da Lama, Tserenchimid, head of the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

In the winter months of 1915 Chinese consuls?° came and established them- 
selves at Khiiree and Uliastai, each with [a guard of] 50 soldiers. After Mongolia 
became autonomous education, administration, military affairs, and economic 
administration, all of them linked with governing the country, were not actively 
treated as high priorities. For the most part everything went on in the same crude 
old way,” with the,result that income was far below expenditure, and though 
large sums of money were borrowed from Russia, when it was used for buying 
arms and for official salaries and allowances, there was practically nothing left as 
capital in the treasury. 

Apart from guns and ammunition there was no military equipment or supply. 
If, on occasion, troops went somewhere, after getting there by the drté6 u/aa [post 
relay by corvée], they would commandeer for their needs from whatever nearby 
Aimag or Banner they came across. This was because, apart from such things as 
occasionally clearing out bandits and thieves, there was no large scale fighting.” 

In the Ch’ing [Manchu] period, out of the post-relay stations between Ili and 
Peking, there were 27 in Khalkh known as the KAarchin; 20 Khalkh stations and 
14 Khovd stations. From Khiiree to Sairi Usu, joining [this relay line] were the 
14 Buukhiya [Manchu imperial report] stations. These 75 stations and the 500 
households of cultivators assigned from the four Aimags of Khalkh to state farm- 
ing duty in the Khovd [jurisdiction]? were withdrawn and discontinued after 
the Bogd became Khaan, and a relay of 46 stations was laid out from Khovd to 
Khiiree, and with this the corvée service of the Khalkh Aimag became much 
lighter. The explanation of this is that [in Manchu times] each of the 20 Khalkh 
stations had a complement of 21 households, plus 14 auxiliary households; the 14 
Khovd posts, each 15 households and 7 auxiliary households, and the 14 Buukhiya 
stations 14 households each, with no auxiliaries. In the newly laid out 46 relays, 
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each was assigned 12 households. There had also been, under the jurisdiction of 
Uliastai, the Imperial horse herds and the so called 20 Tiimed stations, each con- 
sisting of three wealthy households chosen from the Aimags and Banners and 
stationed there to do the herding. These horses were taken over by the State, and 
the 60 households dismissed. 

In the Ch’ing period, when such great officials as the [Uliastai] Janjin [Military 
Governor] and Amban traveled by the post relay, they were accompanied by a 
numerous suite, requiring from 20 to 4o tents. They used to send out ahead a 
drawing to show the pattern in which the tents were ordered to be set up.3+ Lots 
and lots of sumptuous food had to be prepared; and from each station they ex- 
acted gifts of horses and money. They took more or less money as commutation 
for food and provisions according to their office and rank. Even the least rank- 
ing man on official service took from a /an and a half to five as “food allowance”. 
Even one or two Manchus or Chinese traveling on official business would make 
exactions in this way and still eat [at the expense of the station]. No matter how 
ill-behaved they were, if they were not given [what they demanded] more trouble 
could be expected from them, so [people] kept their silence and paid up. 

Twice a year the 20 Khalkh and 14 Khovd stations were toured and inspected 
by a Manchu official, a bureau head from Uliastai. Every three years the Uliastai 
Janjin personally toured and inspected them, to see whether the relay officials, 
soldiers, tents, equipment, horses and weapons were in order.35 At such times the 
relay station people’s one concern was to get off safe and sound and with whole 
skins, so they did not count what they had to part with. The Manchus, apart from 
showing off their prestige, frightening people, and collecting money, didn't even 
think of reforming their official conduct. In addition there were many cases in 
which ordinary Chinese traders, currying the favor of officials, used the relay sta- 
tions on their journeys and had their goods transported by the relay services. The 
pay and allowances for each relay station were collected from the Banners every 
year, and there were quite a lot of such indirect extortions. 

The Khovd cultivation was carried on by Chinese cultivators. Under the pretext 
of collecting it as pay for cultivators, excessive money contributions were levied 
from the Mongols, most of which was divided up for the benefit of the Manchu 
Said and officials. The Mongols who [officially] were cultivators were all well-off 
people who did not like to do their own farming, and who felt it no burden to pay 
money [for it to be done for them by Chinese]; moreover they did not ask their 
own Banners for this pay. 

Another thing was that at Uliastai four Aimag Janjin were stationed in turn for 
the four seasons [spring, summer, autumn, and winter]. If the actual Janjin did 
not come in person, some van or giin was allowed to substitute for him. For look- 
ing after the state herds, one gin was assigned for a three-year term of duty. There 
was also a giin representing Khalkh in the Khovd jurisdiction whose spell of duty 
was three years. The expenses of all the officials and secretaries and underlings 
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and their housing, requirements, riding horses and food were furnished by the 
Aimags and Banners; when they were all discontinued, the corvée requirements 
of the Aimag and Banners were much lightened. 

The newly added levies were: a daily Mandal [offering] to the Khaan, for the 
uses of his privy purse, amounting to more than 100,000 /an [per year]; apart 
from that, other expenses in the main followed the old pattern. 

In the autumn of 1915 the Prime Minister’s Office was discontinued.** At this 
time more than 1,000 Chinese bandits, coming from the Yellow River, were 
pressing on the southern frontier of Outer Mongolia, and there was a panic. The 
Khatan Baatar Beil took troops, set out, fought these bandits, won, and pursued 
them as far as the cultivated land on the southern frontier of Ulaantsav League, 
to a place called Dolon Khoolai. Then he got a summons from the capital to come 
back, saying that it was not permissible to penetrate deeply into other people's 
territory.” For this exploit the rank of Jiin Van and the title of honor of Darkhan 
were bestowed on the Khatan Baatar. 

In 1916, the Giin Bavuujav, at the head of many men of his faction, revolted.3* 
He plundered the Banners of the eastern border of Setsen Khan Aimag, looted 
temples and monasteries and stirred up chaos until the Khatan Baatar Van set 
out with his men and fought and crushed him. He chased him across the Soyoljin 
Hills and restored peace to the eastern frontier. For this, the Khatan Baatar’s title 
of Jiin Van was made a hereditary rank and the territory subject to him was made 
independent of the Bamner to which it had belonged and a seal was conferred on 
him.39 

In the winter of 1917 more than 700 Chinese bandits, under the leadership of 
Liu Chien-hui, made a nest for themselves in between the Ordos and Urad ter- 
ritories and infested and harried the territory of the Mongol Banners.*° The Ban- 
ners of the southern border of Khalkh were alarmed and panicked, whereupon 
the Khatan Baatar was appointed Said for Pacification of the Southern Frontier, 
and Beis Damdandorj his deputy. The Diluv Khutagt was told, “Go and help, 
by reciting prayers to protect the troops,” and so he accompanied them. The of- 
ficials and the Khutagt, with four battalions of troops totaling 1,200 set out and 
encamped at a place called Mend Khairkhan on the southern border of the Mer- 
gen Van's [Banner] territory. Staying there for nearly four months, the Khalkh 
troops were several times invited in by the Banners of Ulaantsav League in Inner 
Mongolia, but because their basic directive was not to enter territory under the 
jurisdiction of China, the main force made no move, but many small detach- 
ments were sent in which in spite of their small numbers were by their accurate 
blows able to weaken the strength of the bandits and disperse them. At the end 
of the first month of summer the force withdrew. 

In 1918, beginning in the winter, there was trouble between the Red and White 
Russians in Tagna-Uriankhai territory. On an appeal for aid from Uriankhai, an 
edict was issued appointing the Chin Siijigt Nomun Khan Gegeen of Sain Noyon 
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Khan Aimag to be sent as Said for Pacification and Stabilization of the North- 
west Frontier, with the Gin Dashravdan attached to him as general of the troops. 
In the last month of summer they reached the monastery of the Soyot Siim of the 
southern region of Tagna-Uriankhai. At that moment the power and authority 
of the Khemchig Banner were autocratically monopolized by Dagdan Khamba 
and Dagdan Da Lama. Moreover, the Khamba was conniving with the Russians, 
while the Da Lama was favorable to the Chinese, and when he asked for military 
aid from Khovd, an officer arrived with 30 Chinese soldiers. The Mongol Said and 
his troops were unable to advance, and did nothing but stay where they were for 
several months. When winter came on, they parleyed with the Chinese. From the 
Mongol side, an officer and 13 men were dispatched in company with the Chi- 
nese troops, while the Said, the Nomun Khan Gegeen, with his troops, withdrew. 
With the twenty-odd men who accompanied him he went into winter quarters 
at the little monastery of Gandan Khiiree on the northern edge of the territory 
of Diiiregch Van. The [main body of] troops camped and waited at a place called 
Jeer-in Bulan. The Chinese and Mongol force went on further till it came to the 
pastures of the Khem. The Chinese and Mongol troops camped separately for the 
night. The White Russians crept up in the night and surrounded the camp of the 
Mongol troops. When they suddenly opened fire, two men escaped wounded, the 
commander, Rinchin, and one soldier. The rest were all killed. The next day the 
Chinese troops retired. The Said, the Nomun Khan Gegeen, applied for leave on 
grounds of illness, and this was formally granted, and the Nomun Khan Gegeen 
returned to his home territory.“ 

In the spring of 1919 the Sain Noyon Khan died, at the age of 40. In the first 
month of summer the Khatan Baatar Van was appointed Said in place of the No- 
mun Khan, and simultaneously general. The Diluv Khutagt was made Ded Said 
and Giin Dashravdan assistant commander of the troops. The Khatan Baatar Van 
rode straight from his home territory, bringing troops, to a place called Shurmag- 
tai, near the pastures of the Khem, where he camped. The Diluv Khutagt also set 
off immediately artd traveled by way of Uliastai and the Tsogtoi Van’s monastery 
as far as a place called Tarlagchin in Uriankhai territory. Here he received advice 
from the Khatan Baatar, who said; “This land is now in great confusion, and this 
is not the time for carrying out the work of pacification. The Khutagt should 
therefore for the time being station himself on the northern frontier of Khalkh at 
a place he finds suitable. Then in case there should appear need to mobilize ad- 
ditional military supplies or troops, he could, from where he is stationed, quickly 
make a decision. How would that be?” He sent a bodyguard of an officer and 
soldiers, 11 men in all, and [the Khutagt] went by way of the above-mentioned 
Gandan monastery westward to the territory of the Achit Van, where he stayed. 
Between them they set up a light, four-horse relay so that they were in commu- 
nication with each other. 

The White Russians were camped at a place not far beyond the pastures of 
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the Khem. The Red Russian troops came and fought them and the Whites were 
defeated. A remnant of White Russians headed by Vandanov escaped in flight, 
traveling to join up with Semenov. The Reds returned in the direction of Irkutsk. 
The Mongol troops let this affair go by, without getting into the fight between 
them. After this they were about to carry out the pacification, but an order came 
down [from the Bogd Khaan] for the troops to return, and so the Said and his 
troops terminated their mission.‘ 

This summer, following a suggestion from the Chinese official in Uliastai, the 
Mongol Said [governor] passed on a petition to the Bogd Khaan, requesting that 
the Diluv Khutagt be stationed at Uliastai to recite the scriptures in prayer for the 
suffering of all; but the Bogd issued a rescript disapproving the petition.# 


CHAPTER II 


Revocation of Autonomy 


LI THIS YEAR, IN CONNECTION WITH THE SUMMER Bat Orshil [Danshug], at a 
united assembly of the four Aimags of Khalkh and the two Aimags of Khovd, 
the heads of the Five Ministries issued a joint opinion: “The Russian nation has 
now abolished the Tsar. A party for the equalization of wealth has arisen and is 
creating chaos, and it is certain that they will come to invade Mongolia. Therefore 
shall we discuss how to defend ourselves against this danger?” 

The Upper Chamber replied: “Because our Mongol population is small and our 
army and weapons insufficient, it would be difficult to defend ourselves. Thus it 
seems that except for asking for aid in defense from the Chinese there is no other 
way. Accordingly, how would it be to consult with Chen Yi, the Chinese Consul 
at the capital?” 

Then the Zasagt Khan, Tserengombojay, said; “At this point there is no kind 
of clear knowledge that the Reds will come, and we are speculating too much. If 
the Chinese come, saying “We will help you’ and proceed to rule us by force, what 
then? I do not approve of this business; however, whatever the Bogd may declare, 
we should follow, and that’s all.” 

The Lower Chamber said; “If we just sit here and the Red Russians come, then 
what? On the other hand, if we say that we rely on China, and the Chinese come 
in with that justification, it might turn out that they would oppress us. Since we 
know that the Chinese harbor hatred for us Mongols, it seems that there is no 
way of guaranteeing that things would turn out well. How would it be just to stay 
as we are now, venerating our Bogd? However, let the Upper Chamber and the 
Bogd Khaan decide.” 

Hereupon with the princes who had already committed themselves as pro- 
Chinese becoming the main factor, the Upper Chamber memorialized the Bogd 
Khaan saying: “The Chamber has discussed what method of defense there would 
be in case of Red Russian encroachment. Although there is no way except to seek 
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help from the Chinese, it is not known whether the Chinese would help or not. 
Therefore we decided that we should ask the opinion of the Chinese official here 
in the capital.” To this the Bogd replied: “There could be no great harm if we 
just keep on as we are; but if you consulted and decided, it is all right to ask the 
Chinese official and hear whatever he may have to say. In no case, however, may 
anything definite be said.” 

They then immediately consulted with Chen Yi.’ What he said was: “I know 
for a certainty that the Red Russians have the intention of encroaching on Mon- 
golia. For this reason I have been very much worried. For helping Mongolia 
there is no genuine warm friend but China. I shall ask the President on your 
behalf whether it is possible or not.” The next day, the Bogd Khaan decreed that 
there was no need to consult with Ch’en Yi and that there would be no harm in 
just sitting still; but they said: “We talked to Ch’en Yi yesterday and he said he 
would ask the President [of China] for us. If he has not yet sent the telegram we 
will speak to him and get him to stop it.” Later they reported that Chen Yi had 
already sent the telegram and that there was no alternative but to await a reply. 
After some days Ch’en Yi replied that the President had agreed to aid Mongolia, 
but that it would be necessary to renounce and cancel Mongolia’s autonomy. 
Mongolia would be regarded with respect and aided, and everything that had 
been requested would be granted and supported. 

Chren Yi further stated: “Having pondered the problems of peace and tranquil- 
ity for Mongolia, I have written out 64 articles.”* In the plan as written out, a 
main consideration was that the Living Buddhas, princes, officials and monaster- 
ies of Mongolia should get huge yearly grants of silver, while Mongol affairs in 
general would remain completely unchanged. The nobles who had been secretly 
plotting with Chen Yi had already discussed and planned these points with him. 
Because of this, when the matter was brought up at the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and the plan for liquidating autonomy and joining China was discussed, 
although the Zasagt Khan, the Daichin Van of the same Aimag, and the Daichin 
Jonon Van of Tusheet Khan Aimag said strongly that [Mongolia] should on no 
account become part of China, they were not strong enough to prevail. The Low- 
er Chamber expressed itself unanimously against becoming part of China, but 
was disregarded.3 They reported [to the Bogd] that the Parliament had discussed 
its decision that there was no alternative to getting protection by unification with 
China, and also the reply from the President, together with the 64 articles drawn 
up by Chen Yi; and they asked for the Bogd’s guidance. In response a decree was 
handed down, saying: 


My enthronement as Khaan was at the wish of all the Mongols, and at the same 
time was for the sake of the peace and happiness of all you Mongols. It was not 
because I thought only of my own fame and pleasure. Actually, to me, my becom- 
ing Khaan has only meant added troubles. Yet I do not wish to be Khaan merely in 
name.‘ I think it would be good if, instead of asking for help from others, we were 
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to continue as we are. Yet on the contrary the Chinese Government has not said a 
word to me. What is the use of relying only on the word of a single official, Chen 
Yi? Discuss again, in detail, and make a decision! 


They then respectfully asked: “How would it be for us to ask the President 
whether we should or should not follow the recommendation of Chen Yi?” At 
the same time, they solicited and cultivated the favorites and confidants of the 
Bogd, trying in all kinds of crafty ways to get them to talk to him intimately, but 
the Bogd decreed: “If you do what is good for everybody, I shall not veto it; but 
it is necessary to be very cautious.” The next day the Bogd Khaan declared “Ac- 
cording to the omen of my dream last night, it would not be good to unite with 
China. On the contrary, there is absolutely no harm in continuing as we are and 
it would be proper to abandon the idea of asking the President about the matter,” 
but they respectfully replied: “Yesterday, in the name of the Mongol Parliament, 
we sent a telegram to the President asking for precise particulars. Therefore we 
can now do nothing but await his answer and then discuss it again. So we should 
temporarily adjourn the Parliament and make fresh consultations when the an- 
swer has come.” The Parliament was then adjourned. 

Because very few nobles came to this year’s Danshug, in the composition of 
the Upper Chamber, the majority of the ministers and most of [the Bogd’s] en- 
tourage had committed themselves to partisanship for the Chinese. The Lower 
Chamber was a chamber of [appointed] officials, and had no powers beyond 
the mere power of expressing opinions. The explanation of the nobles who were 
pro-Chinese is that after the princes Anand-Ochir and Tserenbaavai had been 
stripped of their ranks and titles, some nobles had become nervous about the 
common people of their own Banners. Also, after Badamdorj had become a high 
official, he became more powerful than anyone and did not regard nobles with 
much deference. Moreover, commoners had become officials of the Government 
or the Bogd’s entourage, and those, lamas and laymen, who were in the closest 
confidence of the Bogd, enjoyed more power within the palace than aristocratic 
princes. 

After autonomy had been established, with the exception of those serving on 
duty in the Government offices, the allowances of other nobles had been cut off. 

For such reasons a few [lit. one or two] princes became dissatisfied. Those who 
were appointed for the purpose of conveying cordial greetings to the President 
[of China] and visited Peking time and time again like: 


The Sain Noyon Khan, Namnansiiren 
The Setsen Khan, Navaanneren 


From Tiisheet Khan Aimag: 
The Darkhan Chin Van, Puntsagtseren, who was the Confidential Said [of 
the Bogd] 
The Erdene Jonon Van, Shirnindamdin 
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From Setsen Khan Aimag 
The Daichin Jonon Van, Tsogbadrakh 


From Barga 
The Bishrelt Jiin Van, Puntsagravdan 


From Sain Noyon Khan Aimag 
The Erdene Juin Van, Jamyandorj 
The Itgemjit Beis, Tsogt-Ochir 


From Zasagt Khan Aimag 
The Achit Van, Gonchigdamba 
The Sartuul Tsetsen Van, Jalchiggombodorj 


[and] were entertained with honor by Gamin [Chinese Republic] official quar- 
ters. They were gratified by the gift of large quantities of silver dollars in the 
name of “traveling expenses.” With the Chinese officials and the Kharchin Prince 
Giinsennorov, head of the Bureau of Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs, saying all 
kinds of things to lead them along, all of them, except the Sain Noyon Khan, 
the Daichin Jonon Van and the Sartuul Tsetsen Van, became very devoted to the 
Chinese.5 

Already knowing all about this, the Gamin Consul Chen Yi craftily caught 
[the Mongols] off guard. He displayed his 64 articles like tasty dishes, as bait. 
Moreover the chief of the Foreign Office at this time, Beis Tserendorj, was a 
commoner of the Great Shav [Bogd’s Shav]. He was of mixed blood [Chinese 
and Mongol], and good in the Chinese language, spoken and written, and a 
man who was inwardly warmly devoted to the Chinese.® He therefore talked 
to the aforesaid nobles in a way to soften them toward the Chinese; while they, 
naturally trusting Tserendorj, were convinced that if there were unification with 
China, things would turn out all right. In this faction, with the sole exception 
of Tserendorj, all were hereditary van and giin, Ministers and Vice-Ministers of 
Government departments, and confidential officials. 

At that time the Manlai Baatar Van, Damdinsiiren, who was with his troops, 
watching the eastern frontier, heard the news of these matters. He declared that 
“We must not submit to the Chinese, and I am firmly standing on guard to pre- 
vent both the Chinese and the Red Russians from entering,” but the petition that 
he sent off by courier [to the Bogd Khaan] was suppressed on the way and not 
allowed to be delivered, it is said. 

‘Then, on the 22" of the last month of autumn, the following telegram came 
from the President [of China].” The proposal already made to liquidate the au- 
tonomy of Outer Mongolia was formally confirmed; the Mongols were to be re- 
garded with special favor and faithfully protected; the 64 articles drafted by Chen 
Yi were all approved; Chen Yi was to carry out the receiving of the surrender of 
autonomy and then to report by telegram, whereupon special protective troops 
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would be dispatched. When this telegram came the Upper and Lower Chambers 
were, that very day, summoned and called into session. The Upper Chamber de- 
cided that by now there was nothing that could be done except to cancel autono- 
my. The Lower Chamber, saying that on no account must there be submission to 
China, sent a strongly worded urgent report to the Upper Chamber.’ As soon as 
the session dispersed, all went and stood around outside the Bogd’s palace, crying 
out “We will be the Bogd Khaan’s horses and dogs, and we will cast away soul and 
body in striving to serve him; but we will on no account become the slaves of the 
Chinese. Bogd of ours, save us and have pity on us.” 

Thereupon the Bogd declared “Wait awhile, do not be anxious; a way will surely 
be found,” and caused them to disperse. The next day the Upper Chamber sub- 
mitted a memorial saying that since matters had already come to this point, there 
was no way but to comply and submit to China. At the same time they entreated 
and put pressure on Badamdorj, saying “You must absolutely do it this way,” and 
when they had made him agree he reported [to the Bogd], which made it official, 
and a decree was granted, and on the 24" a telegram was dispatched to the Presi- 
dent [of China] that all power and authority had been transferred and delivered 
to Chen Yi, and those nobles, their mind at rest, happily dispersed.? 

After the Bogd was enthroned as Khaan, new seals had been assigned to the 
Leagues and Banners, and the old ones had been gathered in and stored in the 
Ministry of the Interior. Those were now each given back [to the previous hold- 
ers]. Except for those few princes, the rest of the League and Banner princes 
and officials, down to the common people, were all chagrined and full of protests 
when they heard about this news. They were outraged and reviled and cursed 
those men who had conspired with the Chinese, and were as distressed as if they 
had lost a beloved son. 

Clergy and laity, great and small, then began all together to seek a way to main- 
tain the Bogd as Khaan, as before, without being under the rule of the Chinese. A 
faction of Living Buddhas, princes, and officials headed by the Jalkhanz Gegeen 
met secretly and resolved that as only America was rich and powerful, and had 
the reputation of being willing to support the weak, if America were to make a 
statement, the Chinese Government would certainly not reject it, and decided 
accordingly to seek aid from America. When this was submitted to the Bogd, the 
Bogd entirely approved, and appointed the Jalkhanz Gegeen himself as his repre- 
sentative. Nominally for the purpose of bringing a thank-offering on the part of 
the Bogd to the President [of China], he was to go to Peking and to report to the 
Chinese Government on the subject of keeping the Mongols in peace and quiet. 
He was to take this opportunity to meet high American officials and dignitaries 
and to beg for aid. After discussion with Larson, a merchant of the American 
trading firm of Andersen-Meyer, he left secretly in his [Larson’s] car on the 34 of 
the first month of winter.’ 

At this time a few Buriats, such as Tsogtbadamijav, were saying, “If help is 
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sought from Japan it would be easy and quick for [ Japan] to help, but America 

‘ being situated far away it would take a long time to carry out the matter [of aid] 
and it might not be in time; and in the meantime we might run into difficulties 
and disaster.” The Mongols, however, had previously heard how the Japanese had 
oppressed the Korean nation with extreme cruelty, and in fear of this cruelty, 
no one came forward in their favor." There were also members of the Lower 
Chamber and some relatively informed men among the ordinary people living in 
Khiiree who joined in factions and cliques, looking for a way to separate from the 
Chinese and to restore their own Mongolia.” 

Within the first ten days of this month the Chinese General Hsii Shu-cheng 
came to Khiiree by car and chased out Chen Yi. He dictatorially took over full 
power in Mongolia. Simultaneously there came from the President a bestowal 
of honorary titles and rank-buttons and feathers [for the ceremonial hats] on 
the Bogd, Ministers, and princes in order of their names as listed. Hsii Shu- 
cheng fixed a day for the acceptance of the honors bestowed on the Bogd by 
the President. He held a great parade and invited the Bogd. Forcing him to bow 
three times before a portrait of the President, [Hsii] conferred the honors. In 
this the intention of Hsti Shu-cheng was apparently to make the Bogd and all 
the Mongols happy and at the same time to display his troops to overawe them. 
‘The Mongols, however, far from being either happy or overawed, were troubled 
at heart; they nourished resentment, and more strongly than ever they hated the 
Chinese, and everyone fixed his heart and mind on finding some way to get out 
of the hands of the Chinese. 

Now in the conferring of honors the name of Badamdorj had not appeared, and 
probably, this was because, in addition to the fact that he was not on good terms 
with Chren Yi, those nobles who were in league with Chen Yi were all ill- dis- 
posed to Badamdorj, and slandered him to Chen Yi. Moreover Badamdorj was 
by nature a very envious man, and was much offended by being disregarded by 
Chen Yi. As soon as Hsti Shu-cheng arrived he met him and made his acquain- 
tance, told him about local conditions and all kinds of news and information, and 
by such means became friendly with him and trusted by him. After a report by 
Hsii to the President [of China] Badamdorj received a large reward. After this all 
the Mongols thoroughly hated Badamdorj. 

The Jalkhanz Gegeen, when he was on the way to Peking, had passed near 
Hsii Shu-Cheng but missed meeting him. Hsii Shu-cheng set up two offices: 
a North-West Frontier Planning Bureau and a North-West Frontier Military 
General Headquarters. He rescinded Chen Yi’s projected 64 articles. Instead, he 
proclaimed eight articles supposedly for the development and improvement of 
Mongolia, namely: to build civil and military schools on a large scale; to plough 
land and cultivate; to build hospitals; to change Mongolia over to an admin- 
istrative system of provinces and counties; to build a railway between Kalgan 
and Khiiree; to allow lamas under 40 years of age to marry; to open mines; and 
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to establish circular race tracks for horse-racing.'’ Whereupon some of our fine 
princes who had thought that as guests of that other Chinese, Chen Yi, they 
would feast on all the kinds of tasty things he had prepared, and had been wait- 
ing, gulping their saliva, found that as in the story of spending nine nights in vain 
in the much-longed-for place, however much they were disappointed, it was no 
use complaining, they were too late. 

In the meantime the Jalkhanz Gegeen, on his arrival at Kalgan was met by 
the Tu-I’ung [Military-Governor] of Tsakhar, named T’ien, who treated him 
hospitably and at the same time reported to the President’s office, whereupon 
both the Wai Chiao Pu [Foreign Office] and the Meng-Tsang Yuan [Bureau 
of Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs] appointed officials who were sent to meet 
him. He was invited to Peking and brought there by special train, and the same 
two government offices jointly entertained him. Because [the Chinese] were also 
suspicious they put Chinese who knew Mongol, and Mongols, appointed by the 
intelligence service, among the servants, who were told to conceal the fact that 
they knew Mongol, and to spy on him. 

When the Jalkhanz Gegeen’s meetings and discussions with the President and 
all the important official persons obtained most satisfactory results, more than 10 
additional representatives were sent to Peking from Mongolia with a document, 
complete with the seals of the Leagues and Banners, setting forth just what were 
the desires of the Mongols. In the discussion it was decided to agree with the de- 
sires of the Mongols and to set their minds at rest, and by doing this in a proper 
way, the Mongols would certainly not be driven to the point of bitter complaints. 
After spending more than a month in this way, all the [Chinese] officials were as- 
tonished, commenting on the fact that there should be such an able man among 
the Mongols.’® 

The Khutagt also met the representatives of America, using the same Larson as 
interpreter. When he explained matters to them, they said they would promptly 
communicate with their own country.” 

Responsible Chinese and Mongols in Peking advised that Hsii Shu-cheng was 
a wolf with no hair on its face [a human wolf], and that in all dealings [with him] 
it was necessary to be circumspect. But Tuan Ch’i-jui said, “Hsii Shu-Cheng is 
an honest and sincere man; if you tell him what is good for Mongolia, he will 
certainly carry it out for you satisfactorily. I am telling him he must watch over 
and take good care of the Mongols and you, Khutagt,” and he gave him a letter. 

On the 23" of the middle month of winter His Excellency the Jalkhanz Ge- 
geen returned to Khiiree. He reported to the Bogd in minute detail on his whole 
mission and everything that he had seen and heard. He also personally delivered 
to Hsti Shu-cheng, Tuan Ch’i-jui’s letter. A few days later, one evening Hsti Shu- 
cheng sent a man to question the Jalkhanz Gegeen, saying “I have heard that 
you have spoken badly of me to the Bogd. Is that true or not?” To which His 
Excellency the Gegeen replied: “Although it is true, I must personally explain 
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it to General Hsti tomorrow.” The next day he went and saw Hsii. “At Peking 
there were many people who spoke differently of you, evil and good. It is true 
that I reported all this to the Bogd, and so I apologize. But my complaint is that 
I demand to confront face to face, in the presence of the General, the man who 
suppressed what I said that was good, and deliberately told the bad, and to get at 
the complete truth.” 

Hsii said: “It was because I was sure of you that I asked. Otherwise, I should 
have taken whatever direct action I liked. So there is nothing for you to worry 
about. Rest with your mind at peace. There is no need for you to confront that 
man.” All of this was because of things that the Bogd had said to Badamdogj in 
mere conversation which he repeated maliciously to Hsii. Thereafter the Bogd 
became distrustful of Badamdorj. 

In the last month of winter the Bogd designated and appointed the delegates 
of the Aimags and the Shav [Administration] who were to be sent to Peking, and 
issued a decree to the Heads of Leagues, ordering that on the part of Leagues and 
Banners the seals of all of them should be affixed to a document requesting that 
Mongolia should be given autonomous rights and headed by the Bogd with the 
title of Khaan, as before. 

‘The delegates were: 


Zasagt Khan Aimag: 

The Jalkhanz Gegeen 

The Daichin Van, Jalchingombochidan 
Sain Noyon Khan Aimag: 

The Diluv Khutagt 

The Erdene Jun Van, Jamyandorj 

The Khatan Baatar Van, Magsarjav 
Tiisheet Khan Aimag: 

The Zorigt Van, Jamyansharav 

The Erdene Jonon Van, Shirnindamdan 

The Tsetsen Van, Khursurunzgombosiiren 
Setsen Khan Aimag: 

The Khartal Janjin Van, Dorjtseren 

The Daichin Jonon Van, Tsogbadrakh 
The Great Shav [Bogd’s Shav Administration] 

The Da Lama, Gombokhurts 


Before the 24" of the white month [January] of 1920, the 10" year of the Mon- 
gol [state], except for the Erdene Van, Jamyandorj, all the other delegates and the 
documents were ready. First, Hsii Shu-cheng had been told that the delegates 
were going immediately to Peking to offer good wishes and gifts from the Bogd 
Gegeen and the Four Aimags to the President, and Hsii had approved, saying “I 
will inform the President.” A few days later, approval came from the President. 
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“At the time the names, number and day of departure of the delegates have 
been notified to our office,” they had said, “We will provide cars and escorting 
officials.” Accordingly the delegates who were to go, went on the 24 to Badam- 
dorj’s house, held a meeting, and told [him] to notify the General’s Headquarters 
of their day of departure; whereupon Badamdorj said, “An order reached me the 
day before yesterday from the General’s Headquarters. It specifies: ‘General Hsti 
is going to Peking at this time, so detain the Mongol delegates temporarily. Let 
them go after I have returned.’ Although the order was to delay your going,” he 
said, “I will notify the General’s Headquarters. Meet again day after tomorrow.” 
When they reported all this to the Bogd, he said: “Speak up strongly, and plan to 
leave immediately.” 

So on the 26", when they again assembled at Badamdorj’s, he said he had 
been told by the General’s Headquarters that even if they were in a hurry to go, 
it was impossible to provide cars and so forth because the General had left.” 
They would absolutely have to, wait for the General. When they were told this 
the Khatan Baatar Van, grasping the fingers of his left hand with his right hand, 
said, “We are clutched in the hands of the Chinese like this, and there is nothing 
whatever that we can do.”"? When Badamdorj asked, “Is there a way of breaking 
out of this?” the Khatan Baatar’s color changed and he was silent. 

When these matters were reported, [the Bogd] said: “If they won't give you 
cars, then go by caravan.” Following these instructions, they were preparing a 
caravan and riding animals, when a message came from Badamdorj saying, “A 
message has come from the General’s Headquarters, so will the delegates please 
come for a meeting.” When they assembled at Badamdorj’s they learned that the 
order from the General's Headquarters was: “We have heard that the delegates 
are on the point of starting for Peking by caravan. At the present time it is said 
that bandits have risen along the Kalgan road and there is great disorder. While 
the General himself is away, we cannot protect you without orders. The General 
will soon return. It would be better if you would wait for a while and then go. We 
are not restraining you from going, but if you were to go like this and some thing 
untoward were to happen, then later we could not take the responsibility, and | 
tell you this so that you know it beforehand.” 

‘Then, when they discussed the question, “Well, finally, what do we have to do?” 
some said that if the road was bad and the General’s Headquarters could offer no 
protection, it was impossible to go. Others said “Let us offer up a prayer to the 
Bogd and go anyhow.” Others asked how it would be to talk again to the Gen- 
eral’s Headquarters and ask for protection. As they were not of one mind, one 
delegate said “To go or to give up is not in our power. Even if we made light of 
the burdens of this business and were willing to sacrifice soul and body, suppose 
that we obstinately went our way and were stealthily done to death by somebody, 
that would be of no benefit to our real mission; is not to lose life in vain useless 
in any case? Whatever may come of it, we should report all these matters to the 
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Bogd; and then, whatever the order that is decreed, we should obey it. That would 
be the proper thing.” All approved of this, and when they had reported formally 
and in detail, they were told to delay their departure temporarily and to take 
counsel again, and so they put off their departure. 

Hsii Shu-cheng had said that if there were directives to him from the Bogd, 
they had to be transmitted through Ba [Badamdorj] Chin Van Lama. Accord- 
ingly they were passed on by Ba. Hsii had given Badamdorj a motor car which, it 
is said, he stored secretly, being cautious of public criticism. It was also said that 
he [Hsii] gave him a large sum of silver. One night outside Ba’s gate there was 
the noise of a car humming and the sound of its horn, whereupon Ba rushed out 
in alarm; but when he opened the door and looked, there was nothing whatever. 
When he was about to enter his house again, it is said, a lot of children, from 
outside the courtyard, shouted: “Any cars for sale? Any silver dollars to lend?” 
The children, imitating the noise of a car, had ganged up to play a joke, fooling 
Ba into thinking that some one had come from the General’s Headquarters in 
a car. Because of this, Badamdorj realized that even children despised him so he 
immediately went to the country for a rest, to the camp of a wealthy man of the 
Great Shav, named Chinda the Zaisan, where he soon died of sickness. 

Another thing was that officials who were members of the Lower Chamber and 
men of some intelligence among the ordinary residents of Khiiree were uniting 
and consulting in little groups seeking some way or method of escaping, at any 
cost, from the Chinese and setting up the Mongol nation again and establishing 
the Bogd Gegeen as Khaan, as before; but because Hsii Shu-cheng had gathered 
up all the military weapons, there was no way of rising in resistance.”° Except 
only for the possibility of seeking help from one or another foreign country, there 
was nothing else. Of these people, a certain group sent two men, Danzan and 
another on a mission to seek help from Russia. When they reached some point 
on the Russian frontier they met a man who was in an official capacity with the 
Bolshibahi [Bolsheviks], but although they told him their business, he sent them 
back, saying, “Although it would be possible to help, you have no credentials, and 
I cannot report to my Government simply because I believe you. If your business 
is really genuine, come with firm credentials and then it will be all right.”™ 

Another, named Bodoo, a man of lama vocation, who taught written Mongol 
to students at the Russian Consulate, had become acquainted with Russians and 
by talking with Russians had become somewhat familiar with them. As the Con- 
sul at that period, Orlov, was on the White side, Bodoo had nothing much to do 
and was living inactively; but he got to know and talked with the Reds who were 
living [in Khiiree] secretly.** Bodoo had a friend, a man called Tsetseg Shagdar 
the Ge/en [monk], who had many acquaintances, lamas and laymen, was light- 
thinking, deficient in care and caution, and heedless in anything whatever, and 
by running about and talking with one person and another had come to lead and 
unite a great many people. One day Bodoo, together with a Russian, paid a call 
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on the Jalkhanz Gegeen. He said that this man was a White Russian; that he was 
in a tight squeeze for his expenses and wanted to sell a few things he owned. The 
Russian brought out and showed a pocket watch and a few large pearls® and in 
the course of talking said: “Under Chinese rule, things in Mongolia are getting 
very bad. The Mongols have no arms and so are helpless. ‘The Bolsheviks cannot 
help. Even if they were to help, later on it would not be good. On the other hand 
Japan could easily help, and there would be no specially harmful after-effects.” 

The Mongol lamas, princes, and officials met at the Darkhan Chin Van's. They 
said nothing and sent them away. Afterwards Tsetseg Shagdar came. “That White 
Russian who just came,” he said, in a casual way, “is an old acquaintance of Bodoo 
and myself, and is very much worried about Mongolia.” 

In the middle month of spring the American official Iberhart [Eberhard] 
reached Khiiree to have a look at things in Mongolia.* When together with 
Larson, he went to meet the Jalkhanz Gegeen, the delegates who were to go to 
Peking and the more important Princes met him and told him verbally about the 
matter of seeking for aid; and the Jalkhanz Gegeen went to where he was staying 
and delivered to him a document with the seal of the Bogd Khaan asking for aid 
from America. In this matter Larson acted as interpreter. 

After Hsii Shu-cheng had come, had made a show of force, had chased out 
Chien Yi, and had cancelled his [Ch’en Yi’s} 64 articles, those nobles who had 
conspired with Chen Yi now united with the Bogd. 

At the beginning of the last month of spring, the General’s Headquarters de- 
cided to open a great council for the pacification of the Northwestern Frontier, 
on the 15" of the first month of summer. Orders were sent out inclusively to 
Khalkh, Uriankhai and the Odld. On the pretext that the date was so close at 
hand, not very many people came. From Uriankhai there came one man, Da 
Lama Dagdan, and from the Odld dependent on Khovd, Beil Sengebazar, Beis 
Ayurzana and Giin Ayurzana. Hsii Shu-cheng came to Khiiree on'the 15th of the 
first month of summer, and deferred holding the council until the 25th. 

In this interval, those men who were inclined toward Russia again went to 
Russia to hold conversations; and though they had no documentary identifica- 
tion, and so nothing definite could be done, the Russians used very progressive 
language and seemed to have sent a secret agent to Khiiree to act as an adviser 
and leader.’ The Mongols would have stopped this project if they had got aid 
from America, and would not have made use of the Russians, but they were 
on their guard against the possibility that if help did not come from America, 
there would be nowhere else to turn, so they did not break off [the discussions 
with Russia], but merely kept them going. The Russians knew this, and kept 
pressing them with all kinds of devices and wiles, following a policy that would 
block them in a corner. Because it had become important for them [the Mongols 
who were talking with the Russians] to have a document with the seal of the 
Bogd, through the mediation of the Khatan Baatar they got the Da Lama of the 
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Diinkher to appeal to the Bogd; but the Bogd hesitated and a sealed document 
was not granted. Even the Khatan Baatar and the Da Lama of the Diinkher, 
since a document had already been given [sent] to America, and because they 
were not pro-Russian, did not petition again with any urgency, but put if off from 
day to day.”° 

The Mongol lamas, princes, and officials met at the Darkhan Chin Van's. They 
discussed and considered what should be said at the great council [convened by 
Hsii]. They adopted a resolution of which the main points were: to appeal strong- 
ly that the 64 articles discussed and decided with Chen Yi ought to be formally 
accepted, and of the eight articles proclaimed by Hsii Shu-cheng, that schools 
should be built, but in smaller numbers; that medical stations should be estab- 
lished in three places, namely Khiiree, Uliastai and Khovd: that the horse-racing 
should be only in Khiiree; that the other five articles could not be accepted. At 
the second day’s meeting the second in command at the General’s Headquarters, 
Li Yiian, suddenly came dashing up in a motor car. “General Hsii has ordered 
me, to advise you,” he said, “that he hears that you are still planning to pursue 
the articles discussed and agreed with Chen Yi. Those 64 articles, he says, were 
planned to suit the advantages of a few men, and are of no benefit whatever to 
the common people. Therefore he will on no account approve them Accordingly, 
they are not to be put before the meeting. He knows who is taking the lead in this 
matter. If he insists strongly on pursuing the matter, we will act first and attack 
him directly.” With these words he went back. 

What he meant by “pursuing the 64 articles” was that the day before the general 
meeting, a small number of important lamas, princes and officials had met, and in 
order to win over the men who had been conspiring with Chen Yi and were pro- 
Chinese, had decided to make the advocating of these 64 articles the main subject 
of discussion. And the fact is that the Eetei Beil, Sodnomdorj, having been the 
first to open his mouth and talk [about the subject] at the general meeting, was 
badly frightened. 

Then, on the 24 the Council opened. Salutation was made, Hsii Shu-cheng 
briefly said a few words in the way of welcome and greeting, and they dispersed 
[from the session] and dined at the theatre and watched a theatrical performance. 
The 25" was passed over. On the morning of the 26" they held a session, without 
any specially important business. The content of what Hsii Shu-cheng briefly 
said was: 


China and Mongolia, after separating, have now reunited and the national family is 
complete and integrated, which is a cause of very great rejoicing. The Manchu state 
caused the loss of the affections of the Mongols, which led to the separation of the 
elder and younger brothers of one household. The Government of the [Chinese] 
Republic will not only not blame the Mongols for this, but honors and praises 
them for having recognized their error and reunited [with China]. Therefore the 
Mongols have not the slightest reason to worry. Now, since I myself have been given 
the assignment to pacify and tranquilize the Northwestern Frontier, if on your part 
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there is anything that will be helpful to the Mongols, no matter what the degree of 
difficulty, do not hesitate to report directly to me about it, and I shall certainly see 
to it that it is properly accomplished. As for what is not advantageous for the many, 
but has been sought for the profit of a few men, I cannot accept it. 


After he had made this kind of speech the session adjourned.?”The 27 was 
simply passed over. Beginning on the 28", to the south of East Khiiree, in a wide 
place in a clearing along the river, a big shed of matting was put up, and under it 
there was a three-day festival, with theater, magicians, singing, and so forth. Two 
days had passed when a letter from Tuan Ch’i-jui summoned Hsii Shu-cheng 
[to Peking] as soon as he had read it, traveling day and night, absolutely no delay 
being permissible; and a special motor car was provided. On the third, after the 
dining had begun, Hsii Shu-cheng came and sat for a while, then he went up on 
the platform and said: “An important matter has come up for me. I have to go 
to Peking. I shall come back before long, and satisfactorily carry out the business 
of improving and pacifying Mongolia in conformity with the desires of all the 
Mongols.”8 

He then called off a written list of the names of those whom he had appointed 
as delegates to offer greetings to the President: the Jalkhanz Khutagt; the Setsen 
Khan; the Diluv Khutagt; the Darkhan Chin Van; Shi Jonon Van; Ja Erdene 
Van; the Chin Van Lama, Mordjandov; Pun Van of Barga; the Da Lama, Punt- 
sagdorj, of Diiinkher; the Dalai Choinkhor Van, Tsedensodnom; Tso Itgemijit 
Beis; Go Achit Van; the Akhai Beil, Tsedendorji; Se Beil, Aa Beis and Aa Gin 
of the Odld; and Dagdan Da Lama of Uriankhai.9 He said, “It is necessary for 
the delegates to start immediately for Peking. You are to set the day of departure 
in consultation, with [my] second in command, Li Yuan. It is most important 
for you to go immediately.” Having said this he shook hands in farewell with the 
Jalkhanz Gegeen and the Setsen Khan and the rest and saying, “We'll meet in 
Peking,” went out right away and left. 

At the time of this Council an American official came to Khiiree, spent three 
nights, and returned. To him also a document asking for aid, sealed with the 
Bogd Khaan’s seal, was delivered by the Diluv Khutagt, who took it to the place 
where he was staying.3° 

‘The delegates who were to go said that Peking in the summer time was ex- 
cessively hot, and men from the cool climate of the north could not stand it. 
“Therefore let us wait for the autumn, when it gets cool, and then go.” When 
they notified the General’s Headquarters about this, the General’s Headquarters 
absolutely would not accept it, and put on pressure, so on the a of the middle 
month of summer the two Khutagt, the Chin Van Lama, the Odld and the Uri- 
ankhai delegates, together with five officers of the General’s Headquarters left in 
six motor cars and after three nights [on the road] reached the place called Miao 
T’ang in good time. 

The men from the General’s Headquarters then said; “You should stay here 
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overnight. There has been no time to prepare lodging in Chang Chia K’ou [Kal- 
gan]. We will go in ahead, today, to prepare lodgings.” Three of these officers went 
off, in one car. The next day a secretary of the General’s Headquarters, named O1- 
zii, a Kharchin, who had been left behind to look after us, declared that our cars 
were out of order, and we should go after they had been fixed, and so would not 
let us leave. After we had spent five nights, an official of the Bureau of Mongolian 
and Tibetan Affairs named Badraa, a Kharchin, came from Kalgan to meet us, 
and going in to Kalgan we put up at a lodging called Kuan Jen Chan. 

The Northwest General Headquarters and the Bureau of Mongolian and Ti- 
betan Affairs were our joint hosts. Except for the Dalai Choinkhor Van, the 
Erdene Van, and the Achit Van, the rest of the delegate princes got to Kalgan 
on the 24th. On the 26" half of the delegates moved and settled at a building of 
more than one story, called Ying Pin Lou [ Welcoming Guests Pavilion]. While 
we were staying like this, at times no one could travel between Peking and Kalgan 
except troops; at times it might be possible for a few merchants and people on 
business to travel along with officials. 

Finally Tuan Ch’i-yui, in conflict with both Chang Tso-lin and Ts’ao K’un, was 
completely defeated.3* After Hsti Shu-cheng had fled, one night the men who 
acted as hosts on behalf of the two offices which were the hosts of the Mongol 
delegates were arrested, and imprisoned on orders of Wang Tu-t’ung of Kalgan, 
and the next morning there was not a single man to look after them; but they 
consulted with each other and decided to have breakfast sent in by the restaurant, 
for which they had to pay in advance. While things were in this state the Tu-t’ung 
sent a man to invite the delegates. He said things would be straightened out, and 
when they got to the Tu-t’ung’s Yamen, Wang Tu-t’ung said: “The way to Peking 
is now in great confusion, and communications are out for officials and business 
men, and when they will be restored is not known. The men who are acting as 
your hosts fell under suspicion of being connected with guilty persons so I have 
seized and arrested all of them. Although I thought I ought to act as your host, 
[your mission] is not the concern of the Tsakhar Tu-t’ung. There is only one thing 
to be done. If you delegates do not hesitate to have all of your affairs looked after 
by me personally, and if you delegates will confirm that “We willingly request that 
all our business and affairs be looked after by Wang Tu-t’ung,’ then in addition 
to assuming hospitality for you, assigning a [railway] car with a military guard 
to you, and sending you promptly to Peking, I will act in all Mongol matters ac- 
cording to your wishes. Please say right away whether or not you agree to this.” 

It was true that at this time railway tickets were not being sold. Moreover, the 
road from Nan K’ou reaching Kalgan was entirely occupied by Wang Tu-t’ung’s 
troops. This was the period when communications through to Peking lay within 
the power and authority of Wang. In this situation one or two delegates and offi- 
cials argued, “We ought not to give our confirmation, but should wait, at our own 
expense”; but the majority said, “In this dangerous and disordered time it would 
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not do to stay here with no one responsible for us and for the time being we 
should accept his [Wang’s] words and then think it over,” whereupon they agreed 
to what he said. Wang Tu-t’ung was very well pleased. He presented a document 
that he had already prepared and got it back after having the delegates sign their 
names and affix their personal seals. Thereupon he gave them noon dinner right 
there in the Yamen, and in the drinking of toasts Wang sat in the center. 

After this he appointed a Tsakhar official named Meng Tsu-yii to look after 
hospitality for us. When the delegates urged that they go to Peking immediately, 
he said that at this moment communications were not yet through all the way; 
that before long they would be through, and that as soon as they were it would 
be all right to go. 

One morning Wang Tu-t’ung went off by train and came back in the evening. 
According to hearsay, more than 3,000 of Tuan Ch’i-jui’s troops who were at 
Nan K’ou said, “If you will accept our surrender we will turn in our arms and sur- 
render.” He said he would accept their surrender. After having taken over their 
arms, he said that if they would give him one dollar for each man, he would set 
them free; if not, he would not let them go. Then they explained that they had 
no money and begged him to set them free. Whereupon Wang, discovering that 
they had no money, immediately fired on them with artillery and killed them all. 
More than, 1,000 civilians [also] died. 

On the day after this the Tu-t’ung said that after three days they [the delegates] 
would leave, and they should get their things ready. On the 14" of the last month 
of summer they loaded on the train 84 horses and one camel for use as presents, 
and at dawn on the 15" when the delegates got to the railway station, Wang Tu- 
t’ung personally saw them off. “When you have got to Peking, do not discuss of- 
ficial matters with anyone else whatever. Wait for me. I shall be there right away,” 
he admonished them. At sunrise when the train started cavalry troops lined up 
and saluted. On this special train there was a guard of 200 soldiers. At the railway 
stations troops paraded and the local commanders ceremonially met them. On 
the train there was tea but no food, so they bought things like bread and eggs 
to eat. At six oclock in the evening they left the train at Hsi Chih Men [Sta- 
tion] and went by motor car to the places which the Bureau of Mongolian and 
Tibetan Affairs had prepared for their reception—two hotels not far apart, called 
Ta Ch’ung Hsiang and Chiang Hui Ch’ien, in the West City [of Peking], where 
they divided up and lodged. Samdolvonrov, Amban of Tsakhar and the Tsakhar 
official Meng Tsu-yii and Chi Lung who had been deputed by the Tu-t’ung to 
escort them, stayed with them. 

After this they carried out in sequence the business of meeting important of- 
ficial personages and giving presents. To the President they presented 45 horses 
and one white camel. To the Manchu Emperor} they presented 27 horses, having 
an audience with him at the Yang Hsin Tien [Palace), according to the ancient 
ceremonial. 
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Because at this time Wang Tu-t’ung was very powerful, they had not yet stat- 
ed anything very clearly about their mission. When Wang Tu-t’ung arrived, he 
stayed at the President’s palace. [At the beginning] when he had just arrived he 
behaved very self-importantly; but after a few days his post of Tu-t’ung was can- 
celled, and with his being appointed to [the rank of] a general without command, 
Wang Tu-t’ung’s prestige and power became like the fading of a rainbow, and 
their affairs which he had previously guaranteed became like an echo from the 
cliffs. The Tsakhar officials whom the Tu-t’ung had assigned [to us] went home. 

When they met the President the second time, the President summoned them 
in order of their names, and asked them one by one, in sequence, a few questions 
about such things as conditions in their home districts, and how far they were 
from Peking. “Because of the improper conduct of the Manchus,” he said, “we 
reached the point of the dispersal of the family. I am very happy that now we are 
integrated and consolidated. Now when you honorable delegates have returned, 
you should tell all the Mongols to remain with their minds at rest, and do good 
propaganda for the general public.” 

The Jalkhanz Gegeen then said, “Because of the behavior of Hsii Shu-cheng, 
all the Mongols are very much alienated, and we earnestly entreat that such a 
dictatorial and hostile man should not again be sent to Mongolia.” 

At that time the deputies who were in authority over the affairs of the General's 
Headquarters in Khiiree, the second in command Kao Tsai-t’ien, Li Yuian and 
Ch’u Ch’i-hsiang were very much alarmed when they heard of the flight of Hsii 
Shu-cheng. They sent a telegram to the President, reporting: “If you are willing 
to overlook our guilt, we shall willingly become national troops and devote our 
strength. Even though it would be proper for us to go personally to the capital to 
accept punishment, at this time the affairs of the frontier have become most per- 
ilous and are very close to the outbreak of revolution, and it would therefore not 
do for us to leave our posts. Come what may, until the arrival of someone to con- 
trol the Northwest we shall remain on guard although admitting our guilt.” The 
Peking Government then reprieved their guilt and made Kao active commander- 
in-chief and Ch’u deputy commander and empowered them to deal with all mat- 
ters until the coming of a High Commissioner to take charge of the Northwest. 

On the 9" of the last month of summer, the day of the Tsam dance in East 
Khiree, the Bogd Gegeen made a progress by motor car from his palace called 
the Deed Stim [High Temple] to East Khiiree. When he got to the bridge across 
Dund Gol [Middle River], which was on the way, Chinese troops holding rifles 
at the aim barred the road, halted the car, and forced the Bogd to descend from 
the car. The Bogd then made his progress walking over the bridge. The many 
Mongols who saw or heard of the crossing of the bridge raised their voices and 
lamented. Though when the Chinese officials saw this they repented, offered the 
Bogd a khadag [ceremonial scarf] in recognition that they were at fault, and made 
a sacrifice at the temple, how could they mollify the general chagrin? 
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On top of this, the Chinese troops from day to day became [more] savage. 
Heedless of whether it was day or night they entered Mongol homes and tents 
at will, causing fear, robbing goods and possessions, raping women and girls, and 
causing disturbances. When it got to the point where the Mongols could not 
sleep in peace, the Bogd sent after the delegates who had gone to Peking a mes- 
sage in which he enumerated conditions in Khiiree. The delegates were told to 
report everything to the President and to say forcefully that the Chinese troops in 
Khiiree must promptly be withdrawn. This message, together with a joint docu- 
ment signed by all the ruling princes of Khalkh, headed by the Bogd, petitioning 
the President, was forwarded through the firm of Andersen-Meyer. The delegates 
who were in Peking held a meeting for discussion, in which one or two delegates 
and officials urged that the delegates should promptly see the President to pres- 
ent this letter and make a firm demand in the matter of withdrawing the troops. 
The other delegates all maintained that it would be sufficient to handle every- 
thing through the Bureau of Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs, and accordingly the 
letter was given to the President of the Bureau of Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs, 
the Kharchin Prince Giinsennorov. 

From this point, the Bureau of Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs began to take 
exclusive charge of the affairs of North Mongolia. It appointed and stationed at 
Khiiree the Kharchin Sambuu, whose Chinese name was Pao Wei-han, as Gov- 
ernor General of Northern Mongolia. He had formerly been Ch’en Yi’s official 
interpreter. 

Taking advantage of this opportunity, the men who went to Russia: Bodoo, 
Choibalsan, Tsetseg Shagdar, Sikhbaatar, Danzankhorloo, Dogsom and Losol 
the Choijin [guard of monastery], obtained a document with the Bogd’s seal 
asking for Russian help, and went one after the other out of Khiiree and got into 
Russian territory. When these men had at first been inclined toward Russia they 
wanted, with Russian help, to drive out the Chinese troops and keep the Bogd 
as Khaan, so that our Mongolia would remain an independent country. Now the 
Russians first said: 


If you have the Bogd’s confirmation, our country can help. If not, there is no way 
for us to take up the subject and discuss it. Also, it is necessary for you to set up a 
Mongolian People’s Party. Otherwise, we cannot help you with troops and arms. If 
you have come with the genuine intention of seeking help from our country, it is 
absolutely necessary to act energetically in this way. If you do not proceed in this 
way, not only can the project not be carried out, but your lack of credibility will be 
known, and the way will be completely blocked for getting any kind of aid in the 
future.” 


They [this Mongol group], thinking that come what might it was necessary 
at this moment to escape from the hands of the Chinese, accepted whatever 
was said. It is said that only at this point did they begin to realize somewhat 
the meaning and significance of a Party, and in their own minds they wavered. 
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However, because they had already gone so far, not only was there no way of turn- 
ing back, but they were apprehensive that there was no telling when something 
dangerous might happen, and so having no power of their own, they were put in 
a position in which they were simply forced to follow that course. 

After this the delegates who had gone to Peking left Peking on the 1" of the 
first month of autumn, returned to Kalgan, and as fast as they could get hold 
of motor cars followed each other to Khiiree. On the 29" of the same month 
the Manlai Baatar Van and on the 30" the Khatan Baatar Van, the Da Lama of 
Diinkher, Giin Jamyan, Jigmed, Dendev, and Gombojitshin were arrested and 
imprisoned by the General’s Headquarters. Subsequently they were examined 
and questioned. It is said that Giin Jigmed, Jamyan and Dendev were questioned 
by being subjected to severe torture. 

One morning about sunrise two ox-carts [loaded with] grass were coming 
along the main road in front of Gandan [Monastery]; when on being seized and 
searched by Chinese sentries, several bulky, neat packages appeared which turned 
out to be hand grenades with the detonators removed. The men with the carts ran 
away, could not be caught, and were lost. 

On the 15" of the last month of autumn, at two o’clock, the Head of the Gamin 
[Chinese] Yamen, Sambuu, accompanied by troops, went to the Tsagaan Sim 
[White Temple] on the River, seized the Bogd, brought him to the General’s 
Headquarters, and detained him.3° Because of the incident in the summer when 
the Bogd was forced to descend from his car, a man called Tseveen the Tergiiin, 
younger brother of the Darkhan Chin Van of Tiisheet Khan Aimag, traveled 
through the territory of the eastern edge of Setsen Khan Aimag, where he se- 
cretly recruited troops and brought them back; and it was from this night of the 
15" that skirmishing began.%” 

When Sambuu became the Chief he promptly reported to Peking requesting 
troops to repress and hold North Mongolia, whereupon the Peking Government 
dispatched 30,000 troops, who were divided up and stationed at the following 
three places: Khiagt, Khiiree, and Janjin Choir. Thereafter, all through that winter, 
there was shooting now and then on a small scale. Because the Chinese troops 
could not stand the cold they suffered from freezing. Sometimes the cavalrymen 
on patrol duty were unable to hold the reins. They would loop the reins over their 
necks and against their chests, and twist their bodies to guide the horse. Since 
the horses were horses that had been seized from the Mongols, few of them were 
gentle and they were skittish and apt to shy. When they were frightened and sud- 
denly reared up the men would fall off, and eventually those who were killed and 
injured by being thrown, dragged, trampled, and kicked were quite numerous it 
is said. 


CHAPTER III 


Ungern and the Revolution 


HIS WINTER, BECAUSE OF THE ARREST AND DETENTION of the Bogd, there 

were a great many people all over North Mongolia whose hearts were dis- 
turbed and troubled, and who could not eat or sleep. It was about this time that 
the year 1921 began. During the previous December, an American official came 
to Khiiree, and when he arrived Gamin troops fired and a man who was traveling 
with him was hit and killed." During the middle month of winter the Chinese 
General Ch’en Yi again came to Khiiree.? After he spoke to Sambuu, the Bogd 
was released and installed in the palace called the High Temple. On the next 
day after the Bogd had first been detained, Sambuu had brought the Jalkhanz 
Gegeen to his Yamen and under the title of High Advisor had put him on daily 
duty; this was of course because he was suspected, and it was a way of keeping 
him under observation. 

On the morning after the clashes began,} when they were beginning the service 
of prayer at which many people gathered every day at the Gandan [Monastery], 
some Chinese soldiers suddenly entered, fired guns inside the temple, and drove 
the lamas out. After that it was not allowed to hold prayer services in the Gandan 
of Khiiree. After the first month of winter, a petition was sent to the General’s 
Headquarters, and they were allowed to carry on services; but a service could only 
be held after notification had previously been sent to the General’s Headquarters 
when there was to be a service at which many people were to assemble, and only 
after troops had been dispatched from Headquarters to maintain surveillance 
could the service assemble. 

From the 15" of the last month of winter onwards the fighting increased some- 
what. On the morning of the 24", just before sunrise, a party of a few mounted 
troops with a yellow flag came down from the Bogd Uul [Mountain], forded the 
Tuul River and came on in the direction of the Bogd’s palace, the High Temple. 
The Jalkhanz Gegeen, when he was on the way to his Yamen, saw them and asked 
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the Chinese military officers, “Are those troops coming along there our troops?” 
and they said, “Yes.” When he said, “Have they got a yellow flag>* My eyes can't 
see very clearly,” they said “Those are troops of our outlying patrol.” While they 
were [talking] like this, some cavalrymen from this side went out in front of 
them [the approaching troops]. The troops on the far side then fired at them, and 
knocked one man from his horse, and the rest fled back in this direction. 

“What is up?” said the Jalkhanz Gegeen, and the answer was, “It turns out that 
they aren't our troops.”5 Just then a lot of infantry troops came pouring out from 
the Middle River barracks to oppose the other troops, shooting. The other troops 
did not shoot much, but kept straight on, entered the Bogd’s palace, and before 
long came out of the palace crowding around a bulging blackish object in their 
midst, and galloped off in the direction from which they had come. On the north 
bank of the river they abandoned the bulky blackish object, galloped further on 
the ice, and went on into concealment in the midst of the woods. 

When the Jalkhanz Gegeen asked “Now what’s happening?” they said “It must 
be that they have taken the Bogd and gone off.”® When he said, “If that’s so, what 
shall we do now?” They said “It’s all right; we can do something; there’s nothing 
to worry about.” 

At that time Chren Yi said nothing, but laughed a lot, it is said. When those 
troops [the raiders] withdrew, half of them went ahead and half held back, fir- 
ing. When the detachment ahead reached the mountains, the rear detachment 
galloped off. Then, on the Chinese side, troops pushed toward the Bogd’s palace, 
firing, and when they got near, there was firing from inside. One detachment of 
the Chinese troops withdrew, and the detachment from the rear pushed forward, 
and from higher ground behind the Gandan there was artillery fire. This went 
on for half a day and a great many of the Gamin troops perished. Of the artillery 
shells, two shells landed inside the palace, but did not explode. Those who were 
shooting from inside the palace were 12 men from the raiding Mongol troops, 
who had been left behind to defend the palace. Fighting with all the weapons at 
hand, one man was wounded severely and one man lightly. 

Following the outbreak of this incident the Jalkhanz Gegeen wanted to meet 
with Sambuu and Kao Tsai-t’ien, but they could not be found, and it was not un- 
til after midday that they came to the Yamen. When he met them he said: “When 
your troops are firing on the Bogd’s palace, are they trying to annihilate the Bogd, 
or was there some other purpose?” They replied: “The bandits have taken the 
Bogd and gone. Because there are bandits left behind inside [the palace] we are 
firing.” [He] then said: “Is it certain that they took the Bogd?” and they said “It is 
absolutely certain. Our spies have clearly confirmed it.” The Gegeen [then said]: 
“Well! In that case, you did not put your hearts into protecting our Lama, but let 
him fall into the hands of the enemy; and judging from the way you are trying to 
ruin his empty residence, it would seem that you have no intention to protect and 
pacify Mongolia. My service in your Yamen has been out of my desire that the 
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integrity of the territory of the Central Nation [China] be kept intact and that 
the Lama and the Mongols be at peace and tranquil. Now nobody knows what 
has become of our Lama, and if the Lama is no more, | have no wish to go on 
living; I desire to follow him in death. So please announce a decision about me. If 
you are now going to kill me, I make no complaint whatever.” 

When he said this, they said “Do not make too much of it. We will certainly 
restore the Bogd and bring him back quickly,” and issued an order and stopped 
the firing on the palace. 

In the matter of respectfully carrying off the Bogd, the Baron [Ungern-Stern- 
berg] had dispatched 60 Mongol cavalry men with orders to conduct the Bogd 
and bring him out. They started from the Manjusri Lama’s Temple on the south 
slope of the Bogd Uul, toward evening of the 237. All through that night they 
cleaned out without firing a shot the Chinese troops who were stationed along 
the road in a succession of sentry posts, which delayed them. Accordingly they 
barely succeeded in arriving on time at dawn on the 24". They took the Bogd and 
the Ekh Dagin [the Bogd’s consort], conducting them both in a cart, and left; 
but the cart being slow and unable to get far quickly, they abandoned the cart at 
the edge of the ice and, mounting them on horseback, conducted them farther. 
It is said that of those Mongol soldiers not one man was wounded, whereas they 
killed a great many Chinese soldiers. 

From the evening of the 25", Mongol troops who had penetrated by way of the 
northern slope of the mountain Bayanzurkh, situated about seven or eight miles 
to the east of the Trading City [the “Chinese City” of Khiiree], after fighting on 
the offensive all through the night, won possession of the Trading City” about 
dawn on the 26". When the Gamin troops who fled from there got to Khiiree, the 
Gamin troops who were in Khiiree and the Chinese merchants of the East and 
West Peddler’s Quarters? all joined together and fled toward the northwest. As 
the Gamin troops fled, they set fire to the arms magazines and the officers fled in 
the direction of Janjin Choir. It is said that there were somewhat more than 500 
of these Mongol troops. Fighting under the command of Tseveen the Terguiin, 
Baron Ungern, the Buriat Jambalan, and Luvsan of Barga, directed by the Baron, 
they covered themselves with glory.? 

On the 28" the Bogd was conducted back. On the first of the White [first] 
Month the Bogd was greeted with imperial honors. Thereafter the Bogd was 
made Khaan as before. The ministers and officials of all the ministries were in- 
stalled according to the previous protocol, and those who had distinguished 
themselves were granted rewards. 

After this the things in all the [Chinese] shops that had been left ownerless 
were taken—the good by the Baron and what was left by the troops and the com- 
mon people, as booty. Shops where the people had not fled lost not the slightest 
property. 


The Jalkhanz Gegeen was made Prime Minister. On the Baron were bestowed 
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the rank of Khan and the title of Chin Van, and he was made commander-in- 
chief of the army. Among the men who had been seized by the Gamin, the Man- 
lai Baatar Van died in prison."° 

A letter was then sent to those who had gone to Russia in search of help, tell- 
ing them everything and ordering them to come back immediately. ‘Their reply 
indicated that they were taking the attitude of not regarding this as a [legitimate] 
government.” 

The Gamin troops who had been stationed at Janjin Choir, as soon as their of- 
ficers who had fled from Khiiree arrived, started back [to China], and on leaving 
set fire to the East Choir temples and plundered the possessions of the monas- 
tery and of the prince, the Tsetsen Van [to whose territory it belonged], and also 
seized three persons, the ruling prince Gombosiiren and the Choir Lama and 
Geskhui of the monastery. After they had gone, the Baron personally led troops to 
Choir saying he was going to clean out the Gamin troops there. When they got 
there, the Gamin had already been gone for some time; but on the pretense that 
the things plundered and left in disorder by the Gamin were things “left behind” 
by the Gamin, they gathered them up and returned to Khiiree. At the time the 
Gamin left, they had been in fear and panic and consequently thought they had 
caused great confusion and damage, they had not actually been able to take very 
much. So it was the very finest goods and objects that became the Baron's loot. 
This East Choir was famed in Khalkh for its wealth. It was a great monastery 
established in the Yung Cheng [1723-1735] period, of the Ch’ing Dynasty, with 
more than two thousand shav. In the prince’s treasury and the monastery exche- 
quer it is said that a great accumulation of fine old Chinese objects, together with 
gold and silver, had been stored. The Gamin took the two lamas they had seized to 
Kalgan with them, and then killed them. The Janjaa Gegeen having heard about 
the prince being seized and brought [to China], told the President, and on the 
President’s orders he was brought to Peking by an official train and after being 
entertained and housed in the manner due to important guests, was given a great 
sum of money for his expenses on the road, and sent back [to Mongolia]. 

After this the Baron having become strong and powerful, many aspects of the 
business and affairs of Mongolia came to be subject to his supervision. Moreover 
the Baron said that he was going to carry out a wholesale arrest, interrogation, 
and execution of the more than 10 ministers and princes who had been strongly 
active in association with the Chinese for the purpose of liquidating the Au- 
tonomous Government of Mongolia, together with the comrades and associates 
of those who had gone to ask for aid from Russia,” [but] the Minister Jalkhanz 
Gegeen firmly restrained him and put a stop to it. On the word of the Baron to 
the Ministry of War, an order was issued to mobilize 5,000 troops from the two 
eastern Aimags. The White Russian Semenov dispatched a Buriat named Van- 
danov to convey greetings to the Bogd Khaan and ordered him at the same time 
to attach himself as an aide to the Baron. The Baron gave Vandanov 300 Mongol 
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troops and sent him together with the Khatan Baatar Van to mobilize troops 
from the western Aimags.” 

He also assembled the Russians, of all kinds of occupations, who were in Mon- 
golia and made them his main force. [Together] with the strength of the Mon- 
gol troops, he said he was going to fight the Red Russians—and chaos began. 
Also about the 20" of the White Month the Baron dispatched a Russian named 
Domojirov, who while a prisoner of the Gamin had been lamed by having his 
foot frozen in prison, and assigned him to examine the Russians in the district of 
the western Aimags [to discover who were] White and Red. On the way he met 
and joined up with the Mongol Giin, Baldan, who was going to Khovd bearing 
a dispatch on a mission from the Ministry of Interior. They gathered up Russians 
met along the road and mobilized troops from the Banners. On the document 
they had was written “Letter of General Domojirov, on orders under the author- 
ity of the Great Russian Nation, and the Said, Giin Baldan, on orders under the 
authority of the Bogd Khaan of Mongolia.” These two went, together with 11 
Russians picked up on the way, to [the headquarters], near the relay post road, 
of the Erdene Van, Jamyandorj, who had been made First Said of Uliastai by the 
Gamin. Here they took 20 Mongol soldiers. “Go and fetch your Banner prince, 
quickly,” they said, “we are a Russian General and a Mongol Said, on our way to 
surprise and clean up the Gamin in Uliastai.” They [the people addressed] took a 
lot of horses and galloped all night to meet and fetch their prince. 

These two [Domojirov and Baldan] on their way forced several relay station 
posts to move away from the road, thus cutting communications, and went to 
Narvanchin [Monastery] where they stayed to wait for the troops they had or- 
dered. This General Domojirov wore a felt boot on his right foot and on his left 
foot a felt sock over which he had wrapped layers of white cloth. He wore white 
trousers of sheepskin tanned with the wool on, and on his chest a badger-skin 
short jacket of the kind Mongols wear when riding on a journey in cold weather. 
He wore it with the yellow silk lining turned inside out, which made him a comi- 
cally awesome excellency-general. 

Then, when the news had been heard at Uliastai, about their interrupting the 
relay services, the Gamin officers and troops, in fear and panic, were on the edge 
of creating disorder. Since there were no Mongol troops and no time to raise any, 
the Mongol Said had a friendly discussion with the Chinese consul and promised 
that they would let their officials and troops go home with their arms, would 
protect, aid, and let them pass at the places they touched along the road they trav- 
eled, and if their mounts and supplies were insufficient would supplement them. 
With the Pole, Ossendowski, acting as guarantor of the pact, it was agreed that 
they would start in three days.'* Simultaneously the Ded Said of Uliastai, the Yost 
Beil Chiiltem, who had now been appointed First Said of [Uliastai] Bureau of 
Military Affairs, reached the Monastery of Narvanchin.’ After a discussion with 
Domojirov and Baldan that alternated between tough and mild language they 
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came to an understanding and the Mongol troops were dismissed. The Russians 
and Baldan and his men were sent off, each on his originally assigned mission. 

In the meantime out of the troops they had summoned, the troops from sev- 
eral near-by Banners such as that of the Khoshuuch Beis, Jonon Beil and Zasagt 
Khan arrived. According to the instructions they had each received from the 
Banners to which they belonged, the commanders came forward and asked the 
Diluv Khutagt what they should do. The Khutagt said that for the moment they 
should hold back from coming straight [to Narvanchin Monastery], and should 
camp in a concealed place near by and wait. Accordingly, after camping secret- 
ly near by and waiting, they went back. Domojirov and the Russians presented 
themselves to the Zasagt Khan and saying that he had to take up his office, went 
off in the direction of Uliastai. This was because it had been decided at Khiiree, 
the capital, when the heads of all Ministries were appointed, to discontinue Van 
Jamyandorj as Uliastai Said and to appoint the Zasagt Khan in his stead. Van 
Jamyan, when his mounts arrived, without transferring and handing over affairs, 
left his seal with an official of his Yamen, Giin Lamjav, and went off. 

When Domojirov got to Uliastai he got together the Russians, 24 of them, half 
of them armed. He set off in pursuit after the Chinese who had left, and took all 
their arms and possessions. Although the Chinese officials and troops, more than 
60 men, were all armed, they were all disarmed without firing a shot, and for this 
reason barely escaped being killed, but were set free and allowed to go. From now 
on the Russians were armed, and became violent and disorderly. 

‘The Gamin troops that had been at Khiagt were dispersed by the Mongol troops 
recruited by Choibalsan, Stikhbaatar, and the others of the Mongol Communist 
Party, fighting with Russian help.'’”? Domojirov slanderously told the Baron that 
the Said Chiiltem was a great hindrance to matters in this quarter, whereupon he 
dispatched Vandanov and Giin Tivshinbayar with troops; and a Russian named 
Bezrodnyi was assigned with the special mission of killing the Said Chiiltem. At 
the moment, the Said Chiiltem’s wife was sick, and in order to get treatment for 
her he was staying at a place near the lroo Gol [River] Monastery, not far to the 
west of Uliastai. Bezrodnyi, with 40 soldiers, suddenly appeared, captured him, 
carried him off into the mountains, killed him, and returned. This happened on 
the 9" of the last month of spring. 

A little before Vandanov and the others arrived, at the end of the middle month 
of spring, the Zasagt Khan arrived at his post. The Russian and Mongol troops 
headed by Vandanov and the Russian named Kazantsev who had come from 
the West camped at a place called Khudagin Am near Uliastai. Their oppressing 
and harassing of the local Mongols and Chinese in all sorts of ways was get- 
ting to be terrible. They were making the Mongols and Chinese build a wooden 
bridge across the river south of Uliastai. After they had been working for some 
10 days the water of the river flooded suddenly one night, ruined everything, and 
swept it away, and at last they could stop the work. When things had been like 
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this for over a month, the Prime Minister Jalkhanz Gegeen took advantage of a 
temporary home leave to enlighten and reassure all the Mongols of the western 
regions.” When he visited his own temple in his home territory, the Ded Said 
Diluv Khutagt went to Uliastai and they joined each other. 

The Khatan Baatar Van, who had left Khiiree and traveled by way of his home 
territory, where he had visited his own home, also arrived and camped with Van- 
danov and the others among the troops. As, however, the main control of the 
troops was in the hands of Vandanov and Kazantsev, the Khatan Baatar could not 
take a high hand with them; but as the Russian troops were very few, they also 
were hardly free to do anything they liked. Consequently, following Vandanov’s 
scheme, 3,000 troops were called up from the two western Aimags, but at the 
same time the Heads of the Leagues were secretly notified that there was no 
great hurry about it. The Said and the Khatan Baatar secretly agreed on a plan to 
separate Vandanov and the Russians from the troops, and this matter the Khatan 
Baatar took upon himself.?° 

At this juncture there came a report that many Red Russian troops had crossed 
the Northern Frontier of Khalkh,” and also there came an inquiry from Dambi- 
jantsan, who was living in the Maajin Shan, whether or not it would be all right 
for him to come and present himself to the Jalkhanz Gegeen, passing by way of 
such places as Zasagt Khan [Banner], Narvanchin, and Uliastai. The Jalkhanz 
Gegeen thereupon assigned a man to give the reply that it would be all right, 
and moreover it would be well if Dambijantsan came quickly, and sent him off 
with the man who had come [with the enquiry]. He [also] dispatched the Diluv 
Khutagt to meet him [Dambijantsan] on the way, to learn his mind and circum- 
stances and decide what would be proper.” 

The Zasagt Khan then petitioned the Jalkhanz Gegeen requesting that he be 
allowed to resign from his post of Said and requesting that the Diluv Khutagt be 
made Said in his place. The Jalkhanz Gegeen also went off in haste on the road 
back toward his own home, and the Zasagt Khan entrusted his seal to the Khatan 
Baatar and returned to his home. 

At the beginning of the last month of summer a decree was issued granting the 
resignation requested by the Zasagt Khan, and a letter of appointment was issued 
to the Diluv Khutagt; but as the date of Dambijantsan’s arrival was not known, 
he delayed for a while; and as he also [heard] from the Khatan Baatar saying 
that there was no need to come [to Uliastai] until the disorders were over, he 
remained waiting at his own monastery.’ Also the Lansu Donir Lama Demtsug 
was appointed Said to restore order and peace in Tagna-Uriankhai. 

Following on this Vandanov and his followers, putting pressure on the Khatan 
Baatar, made him issue orders over and over again, to hurry the bringing of the 
Aimag and Banner troops. In the region near Uliastai disturbances increasingly 
merged. Also people were making bombs by taking small milk and fruit tins and 
putting in them small pebbles and fragments of cast iron, together with gunpow- 
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der. Thus they made a bomb with a fuse sticking out, and when this was lit and 
burned it exploded as it fell from 10 to 20 paces away. If you tried throwing, it 
exploded giving out quite a powerful noise. 

Also they were catching and bringing in from here and there Russians who 
were said to be of the Red party, and killing them. Afterwards when they col- 
lected and buried the bodies they found over 100 of them, and it is said that those 
that were never found must also have been quite many.” 

After this the Khatan Baatar Van secretly alerted the Mongol troops that he 
had decided to seize and execute Vandanov and the rest, and having made his 
preparations, was waiting for the right moment to strike, when one day a message 
came at the gallop that over 40 Russians, headed by a man named Kazagrandi, 
half of them armed, were coming from the northwest and could be expected to 
arrive by the evening of the next day or the morning of the day after. As there 
were already 24 [Russians] among the troops, if so many more were added [i.e. 
the 40-odd Russians on the way] things might go wrong so he gave orders to get 
ready to act that very day.’5 

Every day about sundown the Mongol troops were assembled for the reciting 
of a scripture of prayer and for calling the roll, and everything was ready in order 
to seize [the Russians and Buriats] as soon as the order had been given by a signal 
which had been secretly decided for this purpose. Then, just as the trumpet blew 
for roll call, Vandanov mounted and rode off to go into the trading city. After this, 
as soon as the troops had been numbered, and the moment the Khatan Baatar 
had given his order in a loud voice, the soldiers, according to the predetermined 
plan, all ran shouting in one voice, each to the tent that had been allotted to 
him, and seized and captured the Russians. Not knowing that Kazantsev had 
somehow got out and fled, they lost him and though 20 soldiers were promptly 
assigned to look for Kazantsev and Vandanoy, they did not catch them. The Rus- 
sians who had been seized were executed by shooting them. That night camp was 
moved, and they went off up the Bogdyn Gol [River], which flows to the west, 
south of Uliastai. It was because usually the Mongol troops, the moment roll-call 
was finished, dispersed at the run that nothing entered the heads of the Russians 
and they were seized with such complete ease.” 

The troops, after going quite a distance, chose a strong [secure, defendable] 
place and camped.” In the forenoon of the next day, the 17", about 10 oclock, 
Vandanov reached Shorog, the second post station southward from Uliastai. From 
there he intended to travel in the direction of Khiiree by the post relay. Because 
the people at the relay station did not know what was going on, but recognized 
Vandanov as a military officer, they were preparing a relay mount for him when a 
layman named Luvsanchiiltem, who was on his way back after carrying a letter to 
the Khatan Baatar under the orders of the Diluv Khutagt, and who did know the 
whole situation, explained matters to the men on service at the post station, and 
they helped each other to capture him. He was turned over to the relay service- 
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men to be sent to the military authorities, and that evening he was brought to the 
place where the troops had camped, and turned over to them, and they promptly 
disposed of him by shooting him. Kazantsev in his flight met the Russians who 
were on their way toward [Uliastai]. They did not come back to Uliastai but went 
to the Iroo [River] Monastery where they got a small amount of food supplies, 
half by intimidation, half by begging. They captured and took with them the Da 
Lama Myatav and the Nyarav [inspector] Tsembel, and going down the Uliastai 
River, and fording the Zavkhan River they went northwestward along the west 
edge of the Zavkhan Tlshee Giin's Banner of Zasagt Khan Aimag and crossing 
the pass on the north ridge of the Khasagt Khairkhan [Mountain] came sud- 
denly at night to the monastery of the Baatar Van's Banner of the same Aimag, 
and surrounded it. They called on the lamas to come out, made them stay out 
on the steppe, and kept a watch over them. They [the Russians] stayed there for 
three days and nights and plundered the monastery and the people under its 
jurisdiction, taking everything. When they left they killed all of the 38 lamas and 
buried them. Then they went off to the west and nothing was heard of them.” It 
is said that they had probably made a mistake, thinking that this was the Banner 
of the Khatan Baatar. Though this monastery had over 600 lamas, on that occa- 
sion most of them had gone to a religious assembly at another, little monastery 
of the same Banner. Of the s0-odd lamas who were there for their summer tour 
of residence, only a few more than 10 who had not yet entered on their residence 
got out and escaped when the Russians first came, owing to the darkness of night. 

After this the western Aimags were without disorder and unrest and became 
quiet and peaceful.*? At the beginning of the first month of autumn Dambijan- 
tsan with 200 troops came to the Zasagt Khan Monastery. The Diluv Khutagt 
went to meet him, and said: “You should go quickly to the Jalkhanz Gegeen 
and see him. The Red Russians are now coming to that region. Everybody is 
frightened and uneasy. If you arrive there, establish friendly relations with the 
Jalkhanz Gegeen, and pacify them all, it would be good” —but in spite of say- 
ing such things to him in the most urgent way, he [Dambijantsan] said: “First 
I will clean up those good-for-nothing White Russian bandits who have gone 
westward. Then within half a month I’ll surely come and present myself of the 
Gegeen Bagsh [Teacher]”—and would not move. Upon this the Khutagt, real- 
izing that he was lying, returned to his own monastery. Dambijantsan then did 
indeed immediately go westward. Going to the Uriankhan Daichin Van's Banner, 
on the Western frontier of Zasagt Khan [Banner], he took the nine households 
headed by the Zakhiragch [administrative officer) Timenbayar of that Banner, 
made them move [with him] and returned straight to the Maajin [Shan].3° 

On the sixth of the last month of summer the Mongol Red Party, together 
with several thousand Red Russian troops were coming to Khiiree. Although 
the Government of Khiiree, the capital, issued a letter to restrain their coming, 
they paid no attention and came right on in, whereupon the Ministers of the 
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Government Offices ceremoniously went out to meet them and appeased them. 
Thereafter, up to the middle month of autumn except for the military power ev- 
ery thing else continued as before. For the time being, in the name of harmony, 
under the control of the Party elements, an agreement was made: the Bogd as 
before was to be called Khaan of the Mongol nation; in [matters of] religion he 
was to have unlimited powers; but on the side of state affairs, the only right that 
was left to him was [that of] confirming certain more important matters, which 
were reported to him.* Next, the structure of ministries was abolished. Bodoo 
became Prime Minister and all power and authority were arbitrarily exercised by 
Party elements. 

A Mongol Bank and a Commercial Cooperative were organized. It was pub- 
licly announced that money voluntarily subscribed by the Mongols would be 
collected to form the capital of the bank. An order was circulated forbidding the 
payment of interest to Chinese.33 

In the middle month of autumn a decree was issued ordering the Khatan Baatar 
to clean up and pacify Khovd and the rest of the Western Frontier.* The Khatan 
Baatar mobilized the troops which had previously been ordered but told to wait 
for a while, and made his preparations for departure. The Zasagt Khan had re- 
ported his resignation and returned from Uliastai to his home territory, and at 
the same time had deputed his assistant official, the Tsogtoi Van, Damdanbisha, 
of the same Aimag, to come to Uliastai to reside in charge of affairs, and in the 
first month of autumn the Tsogtoi Van had come to Uliastai and was in charge 
of affairs representing the Said. The Tsogtoi Van and the Khatan Baatar then sent 
the Diluv Khutagt a letter, saying: “This region is now without disorder. Will you 
not quickly come to your assigned post? All the creatures of this region devoutly 
hope for your coming and are watching for your appearance.” The Khatan Baatar 
also personally came to Narvanchin Monastery to beg that he really must come 
quickly. The Diluv Khutagt then went to Uliastai and took up his post.35 The 
Tsogtoi Van having reported through an intermediary his request for leave, on 
grounds of sickness, was granted a temporary leave and returned to his home. 

The Khatan Baatar, having assembled all his troops and equipment, set off 
for the west. When he got near to Khovd Bakich and Kaigorodov, who had 
been quartered there, had been joined by Kazantsev. More than 500 Russians, 
including women and children, set off in flight toward Sinkiang province. He 
intercepted them and after harrying them for some 10 days captured about 200 
Russians, headed by Bakich. Kazantsev’s detachment fled into Sinkiang. Kaig- 
orodov’s remnant entered the territory of the Kazakh belonging to Russia, it is 
said. The men with women and children were sent to a little Russian border town 
called Khosh66 Mod. Several well-known men, headed by Bakich, were sent to 
Khiiree.3° 

At the moment that the Khatan Baatar rode off from Uliastai toward the west, 
he had sent in haste a message with a document summoning officers and troops 
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from ‘Tagna-Uriankhai. A long time later the leader of the Russians living in that 
land, Pailaskii, sent in a letter saying that apart from the Dichin Lama it was not 
permissible for anyone, no matter whom, to meddle with the affairs of Tagna- 
Uriankhai, and that they were of no concern to the Khatan Baatar. In the last 
month of autumn the Said-Lama Demtsug, traveling by relay-post and touch- 
ing at Uliastai, had gone to Tagna-Uriankhai to his assigned post. Pailaskii had 
wrongly written “Dichin Lama” instead of “Demtsug Lama.”3” 

When the Baron had started off [from Khiiree] saying he was going to fight 
the Reds with Russian and Mongol troops, his Russians deserted in considerable 
numbers, it is said, because of his cruelty toward his own troops; his Mongol 
troops were all disgusted with him. Moreover, the Red Russians and the Mon- 
gol Party had crossed the Mongolian frontier and had become strong, and the 
Whites were weakening. Knowing this the Baruun Giin, Sundui, of Tusheet Khan 
Aimag, who was serving as commander of the few hundred Mongol troops, while 
riding beside the Baron on their daily business and talking, with their horses 
abreast, saw his chance and suddenly, from on horseback, threw his arms around 
the Baron and they fell together from their horses. At this moment the soldiers 
who were riding by leaped from their horses and helped, and they tied him up 
and brought him to Khiiree. The Red Party having just reached [Khiiree] they 
delivered him to them. 


Chapter rv 


After the Revolution 


t Ne THE NINTH MONTH THE RED Party APPOINTED and sent out from Khiiree 

a man called General Puntsag with 300 Mongol troops, professedly to support 

the Khatan Baatar. Some time after the 10™ of the middle month of winter, they 

got to Uliastai, whereupon they detailed troops and sent them out to the nearby 
Banners of the two Aimags of Sain Noyon Khan and Zasagt Khan to round up 
horses, camels and sheep.! The soldiers thus assigned, whenever: they saw fat and 
fine cattle, arbitrarily drove them off, and it was as if a great calamity had befallen 
the people of that region. Simultaneously he [Puntsag] came to the Yamen of 
the Said of Uliastai and forcibly demanded that all the needs of the troops be 
completely provided for within a space of three days. 

The Said said to General Puntsag: 


What your military headquarters is commandeering is [taken from] the people of 
this region, and what my office would requisition and prepare is [taken from] the 
people of the same region, so that from one population a double levy would be made 
at two levels. Moreover your troops have taken all the animals in good condition 
from the flocks and herds around here to the point where there are no more, so that 
if we send out to commandeer them from somewhat more distant territory, then I 
could not undertake to say with assurance that we could get through with it inside 
of 10 days, let alone three days. That being so, if your military headquarters would 
determine and present your requisitions once and for all, then of course it would 
be possible for my Yamen to be of assistance to you. Furthermore, if you were to 
make an investigation now, [you would find that] for almost two months there have 
ceased to be any reports or news of disorder or bandits within the Western Frontier, 
and the Khatan Baatar has already pacified and stabilized the Western Frontier and 
for some 10 days his troops have been on the way back. In my opinion if you go 
a little gently and slowly with your time limit, all in due order, and carefully make 
your preparations complete in every respect, then whatever your movements may be 
in any direction, slow or fast, you will be without shortages or difficulties, and the 
people will not complain of being unjustly blamed. My purpose is not to obstruct 
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what is important, but I have given my advice because of what I think is right. 


Puntsag in fact agreed, and put a stop to his requisitioning, and an arrangement 
was made, after consultation, for the preparation of supplies within a period of 10 
days and within specified limits. Also there were even cases in which certain men 
came whose horses and cattle had been completely driven off and reported their 
complaint to the Yamen of the Said, and on the advice of the Said’s Yamen to the 
general's headquarters, they got most of them back. 

Also, three young Buriats headed by a man named Olziikhand, came out from 
Khiiree and arrived by the relay station service. Their transport order read: “Ol- 
ziikhand and others, three men [in all], going to meet the Party member Dam- 
badorj, who is traveling around to investigate the Banners of the Western Altai 
on the business of the said Party,’ post stations touched at along the route are to 
provide them with riding mounts and supplies.” 

They came to the Yamen of the Said and said they were going to open a Party 
cell [lit. “nest”]. The Said said: “Because no directive has yet reached my Yamen 
giving any instructions under the new regulations for conducting all kinds of 
official business, we are following the old procedure. Moreover I do not under- 
stand what is meant by a Party ‘nest’. In your transportation order there is noth- 
ing whatever concerning the matter of ‘opening’. Moreover, I do not understand 
whether, according to your own words, this ‘opening’ concerns official matters or 
not. Accordingly, I cannot assign anyone officially from my Yamen. I shall how- 
ever not restrain your actions in what you do.” 

They said no more and went off in the direction of Khovd. The next day they 
came back, with Dambadorj, and informed the Yamen that they were staying 
in the Trading City at the Chinese firm called Ta Sheng K’uei, and the Yamen 
officials, the Zakhiragch Tseden and the Meiren Ménkh-Ochir and Tsogtbayar 
went to see them. Dambadorj, very much annoyed, said, swearing at them: “What 
do you fellows mean by holding up Party business and military requirements? 
You're a lot of reactionaries who ought to be killed. This once, I’ll settle you with a 
whipping,” he said, and without even listening to what they had to say in reply, he 
gave each man 40 lashes with the whip. “Have the military supplies ready inside 
of seven days—and they'd better be complete,” he said. “If there’s any delay, we'll 
settle it with this’—and brandishing a gun he drove them out and sent them off. 

At this the Said [Diluv Khutagt] sent a man to invite Dambadorj, asking him 
if he would not come to the Yamen. “I have no particular business at the Yamen; 
I'll go tomorrow,” he said. The next morning the Said personally went to see him. 
He said: “You gave a beating with a whip to officers of my Yamen. If there was a 
mistake or anything wrong, the responsibility is entirely mine. They were merely 
carrying out official business on an assignment under my orders. As for establish- 
ing a Party cell, we didn't know about it yet, and so, going by their transportation 
orders we temporarily deferred the matter, and that was all. The military matters 
were agreed upon with General Puntsag, and were settled so that things would 
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be done properly and satisfactorily and are being actively executed. If anyone of 
these things has gone wrong, could you not make it clear to me?” 

Then when [the Said] said: “Since you, traveling on important business of the 
Party, have come here yourself, it would be proper if you opened the cell, or are 
you going to appoint these people [the Buriats] to establish one?” Dambadorj 
said: “The cell can wait. There is no need for you to worry about it. On the mili- 
tary business, I was a bit hasty and I was wrong. The Said should not make too 
much of it”——and with that they all left immediately in the direction of Khiiree.3 
[The Said] sent in a report, setting out these matters and asking for directives on 
how to conduct official business henceforth. 

In the last month of winter Medee Luvsan had gone from Uliastai to collect 
military supplies from the Banner of the Yost Beis, Mishigdorj, of Zasagt Khan 
Aimag. He reported that the prince and officials of that Banner said: “We have 
already become shav of the Ja Lama [Dambijantsan], and have nothing to do 
with the administration of you people.” And they would not provide the requisi- 
tions, so he returned empty-handed.* This matter was promptly reported to the 
Government and simultaneously dispatches were sent posthaste, one to the Head 
of the League of the Aimag concerned and one to the Yost’s Banner to examine 
into just what the matter was. The Government said, in a secret order, “Whatever 
this affair may be it is to be cautiously managed. In fact you, Said, should get on 
the right side of them, diligently learn the details of everything, and put their 
minds at ease.” , 

Accordingly the Said, the Diluv Khutagt, dispatched a man with a greeting to 
Dambijantsan, and taking advantage of the occasion caused this message to be 
conveyed to him: “The Banner of the Yost Beis has declared that they have be- 
come your shav and will not acknowledge my authority as Said. If this should be 
true, and supposing later the Mongol Government should pursue them by force, 
you should think very carefully beforehand what would be a good way to protect 
them, and instruct them what to do so as to strengthen their position. Though | 
am going to pursue this matter officially, if they do not later incur guilt for which 
they have to suffer, they can go their way in peace and I should, in fact, rejoice 
over it.” 

To this Dambijantsan replied: “I know what I am doing. You need not worry.” 
And, in casual conversation with the man who had been sent to him, [he said]: 
“In the autumn I sent a man to Premier Bodoo with a letter and presents, and 
in return he said “Will you be of good aid to the Mongol nation? and gave me 
these presents, and these presents mean that they have staked their heads on me” 
—and showed off a green colored Russian hat and two small hand-grenades.5 So 
the Said sent the messenger to the Government to report what he had seen and 
heard. 

After this the Khatan Baatar and his troops returned to Uliastai about the 10" 
of the last month of winter. At this period a man named Rinchinov, otherwise 
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known as Elvegdorj, a Buriat, was taking the lead in directing all Party and Gov- 
ernment matters. In the same last month of winter an American official came to 
Khiiree,° but although all the Mongols would most willingly have asked for aid 
and discussed friendly relations, Rinchinov alone flatly objected, saying: “These 
people [the Americans] have only come in the belief that our territory is Chinese 
territory, and have not come saying that it is Mongol territory, and for this reason 
it will not do to hold discussions with them’—and so did not allow discussions 
to be held. 

In this winter month Bodoo ceased to agree with the others. This was discussed 
at a meeting of the Party, they decided to depose Bodoo as Premier and instead 
of him to make the Jalkhanz Gegeen Premier. The Minister Danzan Khorloo 
personally went to see the Jalkhanz Gegeen to have an interview with him and to 
beseech and invite him, and in 1922 in the White Month by Mongol reckoning, 
the Jalkhanz Gegeen went to Khiiree and took up his office.? On his way back 
the Minister Danzan stopped at Uliastai and of the troops of the Khatan Baatar 
and Puntsag he caused half to be demobilized and half to be sent immediately to 
Khiiree. The Khatan Baatar departed to go to Khiiree, stopping over in his own 
Banner. Puntsag went straight back to Khiiree.® 

In the last month of winter the Diluv Khutagt submitted a letter asking to be 
relieved of office, and also spoke to the Minister Danzan urgently pleading to 
be allowed to resign, but Danzan said: “Until the affairs of Mongolia are more 
settled you must absolutely remain.” 

“In that case,” he [the Diluv Khutagt] said, “How about installing some other 
able man as Said, and letting me act as his assistant?” 

“Well, that might do. When IJ have got to Khiiree, I’ll consult about it,” he said. 

In the meantime a reply came refusing to recognize the Said’s resignation, so 
he again submitted a report along the lines of what he had said to the Minister 
Danzan, suggesting that another able man be appointed as Said, while he would 
willingly and without thinking of the hardship, work hard to help him; where- 
upon they made the Giin Lamjav Said and made the Diluv Khutagt his assistant 
official. 

When the Honorable Jalkhanz Gegeen got to Khiiree the young fellows who 
on entering the Party had cut off their queues and hair and changed their hats 
and clothes were in awe of the Jalkhanz Gegeen and some of them were un- 
able to face him; when they encountered him while walking, they avoided him, 
concealing themselves; but when some of the men got up in the new style met 
the Gegeen and the Gegeen did not reprove or blame them or anything of that 
kind, their minds were set at ease and those who had joined the Party were not 
hindered [in meeting him], it is said. 

In the middle month of spring an Internal Security Office was created and the 
Zaisan of the Great Shav, Baldandorj, was installed as head of it.9 

The Said-Lama Demtsug went into the territory of Tagna-Uriankhai and got 
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to the Pastures of the Kem [River], and after he had stayed there more than two 
months Pailaskii, the leader of the Russians of that region told him: “You cannot 
decide the affairs of Uriankhai arbitrarily. You cannot take things for supplies 
from Uriankhai as you please. You must pay for them. If you stay here to carry on 
the work of friendly relations between the two countries, that is all right.” After 
he said this even the Uriankhai folk, frightened of the Russians, would not openly 
give anything, but would give a little covertly. At this point he [Demtsug Lama], 
after reporting the matter to the Government, himself returned to Uliastai where 
he remained awaiting instruction in reply. When [the reply] said “Return to the 
capital,” he set off on his return to Khiiree. Following on this, Tagna-Uriankhai 
was separated from Mongolia and was given the name of Tuva Nation.’° 

Previously, when in 1920 the North Mongol representatives had gone to Pe- 
king to take greetings to the President [of China], they had contracted for the 
horses and camels used for that purpose, at an agreed price, from the Swedish 
merchant Larson, and had paid interest accordingly. For this reason the Heads 
of the Leagues and the ruling princes, on the ground of having disobeyed the 
instructions of the Government, were sentenced to imprisonment, the Heads 
of the League for one year and princes and Shanzav for four months. They were 
brought to Khiiree and imprisoned, and forced to do heavy labor such as cleaning 
up filth and digging the ground. 

In the last month of spring the Said, Giin Lamjav, came to Uliastai and took 
up his office. At the end of the first month of summer, to take charge of matters 
of taxation, the officials Amgalan of the rank of Zaisan, and Nanzad Baatar, with 
over 20 soldiers, came to Uliastai and took up residence." The Diluv Khutagt, af- 
ter transferring the duties of his office, went back to his home on temporary leave. 

In the early days of the middle month of summer more than 10 men such as 
Bodoo, Tsetseg Shagdar, Tseveen the Tergitiin, the Da Lama of Diiinkher, Giin 
Togtokh, Giin Dendev and the Tibetan Lama called Saj Lama, on the grounds 
of being on the point of taking part in a rising, in conspiracy with Dambijant- 
san, were arrested by the Internal Security and interrogated and examined under 
severe torture and they were all liquidated.” In the last month of summer when 
Dambijantsan with more than a hundred troops had come to the monastery of 
the Zasagt Khan, Nanzad and others, in great fear and panic, had sent out mul- 
tiple patrols and sentinels, in preparation. Dambijantsan had set out with the 
intention of going to Uliastai, to make peace by surrendering the Yost Beis, but 
when he heard that at Uliastai troops were being readied, he was frightened, and 
thought of going back. The Said, Lamjav, instructed the Diluv Khutagt to find 
out Dambi’s purpose either personally or sending someone, and to report back 
quickly, whereupon the Khutagt personally went to see Dambi. Then Dambijant- 
san said: “I had come intending to go to Uliastai to see the Said, to hand over this 
Yost [Beis], and to make friends. Now, according to what I hear, however, they 
are said to be in a panic for fear of me. So I am hesitating and wondering about 
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sending a letter to the Said to ask whether he wants to establish friendly relations 
or not. So it is a very good thing that you have come. Will you not tell me what 
they are thinking in Uliastai?” 

The Khutagt replied: “Those troops which have come from Khiiree did not 
come to fight you. Hearing, however, that you were about to attack Uliastai | am 
informed that they have been making some minor preparations. You ought to 
wait [here] awhile and dispatch a man to notify them that your purpose is to be 
friendly, and I will also send a man to report your purpose and intention.” 

Dambi then said: “Never mind my sending a man. You must quickly inform 
them of my ideas, and that will be quite enough. My mind is now at ease; I came 
to establish friendly relations, but had been worrying that it might only lead to 
trouble. I will sleep in peace while waiting for an answer.” The Diluv Khutagt 
wrote the letter immediately, entrusted it to a messenger whom he dispatched to 
gallop all through the night, and returned to his own monastery.” 

Dambi the next day started back slowly, going in the direction of the Toli Beis’s 
Monastery. As soon as the Uliastai Said heard the news, he set out in person by 
relay post and caught up with him and had a meeting with him in the Toli Beis’s 
Banner. They wrote an agreement declaring friendship and [the Said] took both 
the Yost Beis and Taij Eregzen who were handed over to him, and returned.’ 
Dambijantsan went straight back to the Maajin Shan. 

From the spring of this year out of the subjects of Dambi, Urjin the Zakhirageh, 
Jamba the Burkhach [Painter of religious images], Sonom Ranchomba and oth- 
ers, more than 1o men, planned secretly to kill Dambi. His suspicion having been 
aroused, he had Urjin and Jamba and the rest put to death by beating on this 
journey. In the winter of the previous year one day at a religious sacrifice, he had 
assembled all his people and spread a feast. In the middle of the drinking Dambi- 
jantsan summoned and had brought before him two men, the Zakhiragch Tiimen 
and the Zangi [head of a sum, subdivision of a Banner] Manlai, and said: “You 
two have completed the span of life. If you pray well and receive this draught of 
immortality of mine, in your next life you will without fail be born into a pure 
place,” and handing them his own cup made from a human skull he made them 
drink the wine in turn. Following this all those who had assembled got drunk 
together and after they dispersed, that night Manlai died and the next morning 
Timen died. Urjin was the eldest son of Tiimen, and it was the purpose of aveng- 
ing his father that had prompted him to be the first in taking the leadership. The 
others had joined in the plot because they could not bear Dambi’s tormenting 
and persecuting them in all kinds of ways. 

After this, in the early days of the last month of autumn, the chief of Internal 
Security Baldandorj and Beis Dugar secretly came to Uliastai and consulted with 
the Said Lamjav and his assistant official the Diluv Khutagt and decided on a 
plan to liquidate Dambijantsan.” At the beginning of the first month of winter 
the two men Dugar and Nanzad, taking with them Dashi, Damba and Sodnom- 
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dorj, went straight toward the Maajin Shan. At the same time Baldandorj and the 
Diluv Khutagt, with 40 soldiers, set out; but the Diluv Khutagt, after reaching the 
siim of Jistei in the territory of the Zasagt Khan was stricken with a severe illness 
and stayed at that place. Baldandorj went on with the troops and stopped tempo- 
rarily at a place called Zakhoitserem [?] on the border of the territory of Zasagt 
Khan Aimag where Kansu Province touches the frontier of North Mongolia. 
He sent to summon the Head of the League of Zasagt Khan Aimag personally, 
stationed him there, and Baldandorj and his troops went on further; but while 
they were getting to the Maajin Shan, Dugar and the others had already killed 
Dambijantsan. 

Baldandorj, when he got to the Maajin Shan, stayed five days and gathered 
in the people of all the households that had been called the shav of Dambi and 
moved them, bringing them to Dashoi. After staying several days these Khalkh 
and the Torguud were allowed to disperse and go where they liked. The Yost 
Beis, Taij Eregzen, and Taij Radnased, who had been called the administrator 
governing the subjects of Dambi, were arrested and taken to Uliastai where they 
[Baldandorj and the others] stayed for several days and Dambi’s head was hung 
up to be seen and everyone was assembled and speeches were made. Also a letter 
was discovered from among Dambi’s things in which the lama called Jamsran the 
Toin, of the Khotgoid Dalai Giin’s Banner of Zasagt Khan Aimag denounced 
the Red Government to Dambijantsan in extreme terms, and entreated him to 
“liquidate” it promptly, whereupon he [the lama] was arrested; Dambi’s head was 
sent to Khovd to be put on view for all, and Baldandorj and the others returned 
to Khiree.” ' 

In the same winter month Sarnun the Ofoch [physician], Gin Baldan, the 
Khajudyn Khuvilgaan, the secretary Tserenpil, Tseveennorov and others, more 
than ro men, plotted to ask for Japanese and Chinese help to exterminate the 
Communists. Taking a letter bearing the seal of the Manjusri Lama, Tserenpil, 
Tseveennorov and the Khajudyn Khuvilgaan set off to get across the frontier. 
On their way they stopped to see the Dovchin Khuvilgaan, known as the Ugtu- 
myn Lama, told him about the matter, got additional mounts and supplies, and 
crossed the frontier. All this became known. At the moment that Sarnun and 
others were arrested it was made to appear, by the contrivance of the Jalkhanz 
Gegeen and the Minister Tserendorj that the Manjusri Lama had reported this 
matter [to them]. Therefore the Manjusri Lama escaped without being punished. 

At this period the Communist Government was just beginning to operate, and 
had not yet been able to consoljdate its foundations, and for this reason if the 
Manjusri Lama had been implicated they were afraid that in cloister and camp 
the lamas and laymen would all rise in opposition to them, and so that matter was 
hushed up in this way. This must have taken place about 1923. After this, in the 
first month of spring, the 20-odd men connected with the two kinds of revolu- 
tion [against the Government] were all wiped out.” 
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‘The Diluv having resigned his office as assistant official of Uliastai, in the spring 
months his resignation was granted and in his place Giin Gurjav was appointed 
assistant official. In the middle month of this summer the Jalkhanz Gegeen be- 
came eternal [died: lit. “became Nirwan’, from the Sanskrit term nirvana], and 
Tserendorj who was Deputy Prime Minister became Prime Minister. Replacing 
Tserdendorj, Amar became Deputy Prime Minister. 

The Government appointed and announced a commission of 12 men, together 
with a secretariat, and began to count and inventory the possessions of the Bogd 
Khaan. A general order was issued that the cattle and property of each Mongol 
should be listed in detail and reported, but because the figures and totals as re- 
ported from many places were not accurate or complete, it was ordered that paper 
with ruled lines for listing and cataloguing and a regular form be established, and 
officials were designated, instructed, and sent out to the Aimags and Banners to 
examine and check the figures and accounts.'"? One man could not keep more 
than 10 firearms, and the marks of the firearms and number of cartridges had to 
be clearly reported, and a license obtained. It was ordered that yangchen [Chinese 
silver dollars] be delivered to the Bank, and Mongol ségrég [silver dollars] and 
paper [money] with a silver denomination be accepted in exchange. For the ex- 
port of paper money there was no limit and no tax. For the importation of gold 
and silver brought in on the person there was also no limit or tax. For the export 
of gold and silver a tax of 40 percent was levied, and the import of paper money 
was prohibited. Along the frontier tax stations were set up. Travelers leaving or 
entering were strictly required to stop at these posts, passing through after loads 
and cargo had been subjected to examination and the tax collected. Smugglers 
had such things as gold and silver completely confiscated; for other categories the 
penalty was several times the [amount of the] tax. Informers were rewarded with 
70 per cent of the fines. 

The names of the Banners were changed and they were given the names of 
mountains and waters. When it became [the rule] that the heads of Banners 
should be appointed by election, on this occasion many Banners made their own 
hereditary ruling princes heads [of Banners] and called it an election.*° The old 
seals of Banners and monastic territories were called in and they received new 
seals made of iron. The old seals had been made, some of them of silver, some of 
them of bronze. 

From this time on small numbers of soldiers were summoned from the monas- 
tic territories and Banners and taken to Khiiree for training and military service.” 
In every Banner a small number of young children were assembled, and elemen- 
tary schools for literacy were established and they were taught in two-month 
shifts.” At Khiiree, the capital, a public health service was established by the 
Russians and Mongols jointly. 

In the spring of 1924 a Mongol National Constitution was decided on and 
generally proclaimed. On the 17 of the first month of summer the Bogd Khaan 
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temporarily manifested Nirwana [died].%3 

In the first month of autumn the commander-in-chief of the Army Danzan- 
Khorloo and Bavaasan who had an unusual reputation as a leading revolutionary 
in the League [of Revolutionary Youth] were discovered as being on the point of 
making a revolution against the Communists.** The moment they were discov- 
ered they were arrested, and there and then, within two hours, they were shot and 
done away with. There was a story that General Danzan that day had exhorted 
and instructed the troops, and they had been told to be ready to rise in revolt that 
night, as soon as he had given the order by telephone; and that barely an hour be- 
forehand they had discovered and arrested him in the nick of time.*5 In his place 
Choibalsan became commander-in-chief of the Army. 

The Uliastai Said Lamjav being implicated in the affair, as soon as Danzan was 
arrested a motor car was sent off and he was arrested, brought to Khiiree, exam- 
ined and interrogated, sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, and imprisoned at 
Khiiree.” The Assistant Official, Giin Gurjav went to Uliastai and took charge, 
replacing him. 

A law was passed and enforced providing that all laymen from 18 to 45 years of 
age could be made to serve as soldiers on presentation of the conscription notice. 
In the autumn of this year a National Assembly was held of delegates elected 
from the Aimag and Banners, and its meeting was led by the Party and Govern- 
ment.” The possessions of the two palaces of the Bogd known as Khaistai and the 
High Temple were taken out and sold.** Feng Yii-hsiang revolted and drove the 
Manchu Emperor out of his palace and took possession of Peking,” after which, 
under the leadership of the Bandid Lama Vandannima of Zasag [Banner] of 
the Ordos, an Inner Mongolian People’s Party was to be founded at Kalgan, for 
which occasion Dambadorj, Chairman of the Central Committee of the Party 
of North Mongolia went to Kalgan and helped by taking leadership in setting it 
up.3° 

In 1925 the Shav of the Khutagt were amalgamated into the Banners. The peo- 
ple of the Banners were divided into equal numbers and were organized by tens 
of households and sum; and for each of them a chief and a chief secretary were 
appointed. An organ was created in Khiiree called the Directorate of Religion. A 
council of delegates elected from among the lamas chose and appointed lamas to 
preside over official matters who were to have jurisdiction over religious matters. 
At this council a Government delegate was seated whose responsibility was to 
keep a close watch and control over anything detrimental to the law of the state 
and the carrying out of policy. Following this a Directorate of Religion was estab- 
lished in each one of all the monasteries and temples throughout the country, and 
all of them were under the authority of the Directorate of Religion in Khiiree.* 

‘The city of Khiiree, the Chinese Trading City, Uliastai and Khovd were given 
the name of Ulaanbaatar [Ulan Bator], Amgalan Baatar, Javkhlant, and Jargalant, 
respectively. At places near both Javkhlant and Jargalant military training cen- 
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ters were established. Tiisheet Khan Aimag was called Bogd Uul Aimag; Setsen 
Khan Aimag; Khan Khentei Uul [Aimag]; Sain Noyon Khan [Aimag], Tsetser- 
leg Mandal [Aimag]; and Zasagt Khan [Aimag], Khan Taishir Uul Aimag. The 
Yamen of the Aimag were made fixed localities and in each one of them a site 
was assigned. 

The figures for people and cattle were all verified. Cattle were reckoned in bod 
[units], and in the collection of taxes seven sheep were reckoned as one bod, a 
camel as two bod. Taxes were collected by increasing the share for the rich, and 
reducing it for the poor. Below five 4od no tax was collected. The rule for [pro- 
portional] increase: assuming for example that over the country as a whole the 
[tax] rate should be a tax of one tégrég on each bod, men who had from six bod 
up to 10 od were taxed 10 cents on each dod. Those who had 20 dod were taxed 
20 cents; from 50 to 100 bod, one tégrég [per bod]; from 100 to 150, 1.50 tégrog; 
increasing in this way until in the highest category, above 10,000, the rate was 
from 7 to 10 fogrog [per bod]. On the livestock of Chinese a heavy pasture charge 
was collected, and the number exported was very much reduced. Men crossing 
the Mongol frontier to go abroad could not take with them more than 200 silver 
togrog. The Uliastai and Khovd Said were replaced by deputy officials. 

In the winter of this year the Vice-Minister Amar and the Minister of Interior, 
the Setsen Khan, went to Peking on official business. They used this opportunity 
to go to see the Banchin Bogd, it is said, and pressingly invited him, saying that 
it was imperatively necessary that he should make a visit to the territory of North 
Mongolia. 

In 1926, with the exception of military and school festivals and sacrifices to 
mountain ovoo [cairns], it was prohibited to hold feasts and games for such cele- 
brations as those of monastic congregations and temples, and lamas and nobles.¥ 

The Said, Gin Gombojitshin and the officials Ishdorj and Amgalan were sent 
on a mission, nominally to express friendship for Tibet. Ordinary lamas, laymen 
and women to the number of about 20 went along as pilgrims. On their way 
Gombojitshin and his companions sent word ahead to Tibet about their journey, 
falsely saying that they were traveling in order to perform the Bogd’s Gontsug, 
and thus came without hindrance to the Western Temple [Lhasa]. What is called 
Gontsug is an ancient occasion: generation by generation, when the North Bogd 
[the Javzandamba Khutagt] changed his vestments [i.e. died and was about to 
be reincarnated], they immediately appointed officials and dispatched them to 
Lhasa to carry out an immense religious ceremonial. 

When these people got to Lhasa and there was absolutely no such observance, 
the Tibetans were suspicious and both overtly and covertly kept a watch on them 
and did not allow them to meet many people, and after they had entertained 
them as guests for several months, sent them home. Even the ordinary people of 
Tibet resented them, considering them to hold Red views, and would not come 
near them so that they returned without having been able to accomplish anything 
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much. Gombojitshin, however, spoke to the Dalai Lama privately about his secret 
business, concealing it from his own companions. It is said that among them, 
Ishdorj was actually the representative of the Comintern, and was traveling with 
the assignment to start up Red ideas in Tibet. 

It was decided that the reincarnation of the Bogd Javzandamba was to be in- 
vited [i.e. “recognized and inducted”] on reaching the age of 18.35 For the inviting 
of the reincarnations of other great Khutagt and Khuvilgaan, they should be 
invited after first obtaining the approval of the Government. Taxes were required 
of Gegeens, princes and the jas [economic units] of monasteries, exactly as for 
common people. The right of ordinary people to keep arms was discontinued. 

In the summer of 1927, the Prime Minister Tserendorj died and the Govern- 
ment provided several tens of thousands of fégrég, and a religious ceremony was 
held on a large scale. In his stead, Amar became Prime Minister and Dovchin 
became Vice-Minister. At the end of the same year in the region of Khévsgél 

‘Nuur [Lake], the Darkhad and the Uriankhai joined together and broke out in 
revolt. Although troops came from the City of Ulaanbaatar, they were unable to 
subjugate them for a good many months.?° 

In 1928, a quarrel broke out between the Party and the [Revolutionary Youth] 
League of Ulaanbaatar City, and the Party member Genden and the Odld 
Badrakh took the side of the [Revolutionary Youth] League and appealed to the 
Comintern, and finally, after several months the Comintern censured the work 
of the Mongol Party.37 

In the first month of summer Gombojitshin and the others came back from Ti- 
bet. A lama named Gendensodnom, who had gone with them as a pilgrim, when 
he got to the monastery of Saj took advantage of prostrating himself in prayer to 
enquire of the Saj Banchin where was the reincarnation of the Bogd. To this the 
reply was that the reincarnation had indeed appeared, clearly marked, in a direc- 
tion to the northwest of this very monastery, not near and not far, in the region of 
a famous river. Previously, while they were journeying to Lhasa, Gendensodnom 
had heard that near the Selenga, at a place called Yalban, a marvelously auspicious 
child was born, and many people were eagerly hoping that he might be the Rein- 
carnation of the Bogd. Since the direction and the place seemed to correspond in 
general and on the whole, he said that there was such and such a place, and such 
and such a child, and asked again if this were he or not; to which the Saj Banchin 
replied that though it was indeed this child, there would be very great obstruc- 
tion in the way of his recognition. He wrote down this oracular formula, affixed 
his seal, and gave it [to Gendensodnom, who] brought it with him, and gave it 
to the Directorate of Religion. In addition, Gombojitshin also reported it to the 
Government and the Central Committee of the Party. 

In the eighth month a group of lamas joined together and began to discuss 
induction of the Bogd, whereupon more than 30 gavj who had taken the lead, 
and Gombojitshin and Gendensodnom, were arrested, and ultimately two gavj 
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and Gendensodnom received sentences of several months’ imprisonment, and 
the rest were released. After that, talking about the subject of inducting the Bogd 
was prohibited. 

In the first month of winter during the session of the National Assembly, a 
young man called “Russian Gombo’ accused the Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party, Dambadorj, and the head of the Military Council, Jadamba, 
on 62 charges of revolutionary [i.e. counterrevolutionary] activity; and though 
Dambadorj explained them one by one and was not incriminated on a single 
charge, on account of this affair more than 50 men who had directed the affairs of 
all the ministries were all replaced. From among them Jadamba, Dambadorj, and 
the head of the Cooperative Society, Namsrai, were taken to Russia, allegedly “to 
engage in study."39 

The old treaty between the two countries of Russia and Mongolia was abro- 
gated and a new treaty was concluded,*° the main principle of which, it is said, 
is that it determined that the conduct of the Government of Mongolia should 
be under the direction of the Comintern, and could not depart from the instruc- 
tion of the KIM [ Kommunisticheskii Internatsional Molodezhi, Communist Youth 
International]. The position of Chairman of the Party Committee was abolished 
and four Secretaryships were created. After this, moreover, » they began to use 
many Russians as advisers to the various ministries. 

In the spring of 1929 the revolt of the Darkhad that had previously broken out 
was cleaned up and terminated with arrest, killing, and sentencing to impris- 
onment of a great many people. The renovation and repair of monasteries and 
temples and the asking of contributions necessary for religious congregations; the 
recognition of new incarnations of Khutagt and Khuvilgaan; the making lamas 
of youths under 18—all these were prohibited. Taxes were collected on immov- 
able capital. Also the traveling of Mongols on journeys to foreign countries was 
halted. 

In the roth month, except for capital not amounting to 100 dod, all the capital 
above that amount belonging to people in the “feudal” category was expropri- 
ated. Those called “feudal” were: Khutagt and Khuvilgaan; ruling and non-ruling 
princes; aij, officials under the old regime; rich and powerful lamas; and lamas 
who had held official posts in Church and State. In this respect the poor people 
of each Banner were made to hold meetings, and if they said that a man’s capital 
ought to be confiscated, although he did not belong to the feudal category, it was 
likewise confiscated. Among the fais, officials, ordinary lamas and feudals, if peo- 
ple protested strongly, saying something like “Such a man had been useful and 
helpful to all, and had done nothing in the way of oppressing and persecuting the 
poor and the inferior; and to expropriate him is like taking away the livelihood of 
us poor people,” they would sometimes not confiscate his property, though this 
did not happen very often. 

With the expropriated livestock they would gather together the poor families 
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of this or that place, settle them together, and set up what was called a khomun” 
[commune] and made them herd the livestock. These people immediately were 
disgruntled with following this collective system, which caused them to look 
for ways of getting out of the communes. Occasionally some man would report, 
making a complaint, saying “there was no justification for confiscating my capi- 
tal,” and when this was in conformity with the law, there were also instances in 
which confiscated property was given back.* 

The Zaya Bandid Khutagt of Sain Noyon Aimag was arrested and brought in 
and confined in the Internal Security prison. Also the Noyon Gegeen of Tiisheet 
Khan Aimag was arrested and imprisoned at the Yamen of that Aimag.# 

In the 12" month two people, Russian Gombo and Shalgan Danzan, were ar- 
rested for reasons of [counter-] revolution, and immediately were condemned 
and shot after secret sentencing.*} There were two kinds of this secret sentencing; 
{under one the man] was first put to death and afterward a proclamation enu- 
merating his crimes was pasted up, for all to see, and [one in which] the crime 
was not revealed. 

In the second month of 1930 they put to death the Zaya Bandid Gegeen. 

In the third month, in the region of Ulaangom Monastery in the territory of 
the Odld, more than 500 lamas and laymen assembled and rose to begin a revolt. 
Troops in motor cars, with two airplanes, went from Ulaanbaatar City, and in 
putting it down many Oédld died. Although not many of the soldiers died, the 
commander of the troops, Dashzegye, was killed. The Odld had no good arms at 
all [lit. sharp weapons]. A great many people, chiefly lamas, were arrested, taken 
to Ulaanbaatar, and sentenced.*4 

In the same month a faction of men headed by Taij Eregdendagva of Tuden 
Zasag’s Banner of Setsen Khan Aimag, the layman Donaijav; the Zaisan Chi- 
tarbal, a shav of the Yegtizer Lama; Gtin Gombojitshin; and Buuvai the Gavj 
of the Sangai Aimag of the Great Shav, joined in a plot. Eregdendagva had left 
Ulaanbaatar to beg for aid from the Banchin Bogd and the Chinese Govern- 
ment in order to extirpate the Government of the Communists. Because the 
Internal Security had known of their undertaking, when he had gone one day’s 
journey along the road, soldiers who had been sent to intercept his route arrested 
Eregdendagva and brought him back. With the simultaneous arrest of those im- 
plicated with him, and the revelations they made under interrogation, one after 
another was added until there were 38.45 

Also, a law was made that if a lama wished to become a layman, neither the 
Directorate of Religion nor anyone could prevent him. If a shav of any datsan 
[religious college] should become a layman the said community should give him 
a “portion” of 400 coins; and what things he took and at what price they were to 
be reckoned, was to be determined by the man claiming such a “portion.” 

After this the interrogation of Eregdendagva and the others by the Internal 
Security went on from the 22" of the eighth month to the fourth of the ninth 
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month, examining the final statements of the accused. When the verdict was 
given, the following seven men were put to death: Eregdendagva; Donaijav; the 
Yegiizer Lama, Gombojitshin; Chitarbal; Buuvai the Gavj; and Lovon Shamar; 
twenty-three men received sentences of from six months up to Io years in prison. 
Eight men were released, among whom were the Manjusri Lama, who drew a 
sentence of ro years, suspended while under surveillance, and the Diluv Khutagt, 
five years, suspended while under surveillance, which provided for immediate ex- 
ecution by shooting if during the term of sentences they should again be involved 
in any case.‘ 

In deciding on the disposal of the cases against these men, orders were sent out 
to the whole country that they should hold meetings in the cities and military 
units and regiments, and in all Banners down to the sum level, on what sentences 
should be passed on Eregdendagva and the others. When they got the opinions, 
the majority said that they should all be put to death. It was by the manipulations 
of the leadership of the Party and its branch offices that people were made to 
write such a decision. Even so, the Second Brigade of the Cavalry Division and 
one or two Banners and sum here and there did suggest that the severity or clem- 
ency of the penalties should be distinguished and determined according to the 
rules of law. The laymen, lamas and Chinese of the City of Ulaanbaatar were all 
made to assemble, but when the meetings of each [of these groups] were opened, 
and they were asked for opinions, they all said not a word in reply, but started 
to disperse, and though the police tried to prevent them, they would not submit, 
and dispersed. It is said that in the end, the distinction between major and minor 
crimes was made according to the directives of the Comintern, and the heavy 
sentences were imposed. 

In this period the Erdene Bandid Khutagt of Sain Noyon Aimag, known as 
the Lamyn Gegeen, was arrested and confined at the prison of the Yamen of that 
Aimag, and also the Khiitikhen Khutagt Lama was confined at the Yamen of Set- 
sen Khan Aimag, and the Khamba Nomun Khan of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag, 
and the Yalgusan Khutagt and the Berin Nomun Khan of Zasagt Khan Aimag 
were confined in the Uliastai prison.* 

When the property of Khand Chin Van’s son, Chin Van Jambaldorj and of the 
Beis of the same Banner, Bavuu, was confiscated, because of the guns and am- 
munition hidden by them that were discovered, those two were put to death and 
all of their possessions confiscated.* 

All of the palace property of the Bogd in the following places: the Great Palace 
at Khiiree; the Temples on the River, the Gandan; and also the monasteries of 
Dambadarjaa, Shadavlin, and Dashchoinkor, in the neighborhood of Khiiree, was 
confiscated and sold.*? 

When heavy taxes were imposed and collected from monasteries, they offered 
for sale their community property, their paintings and images of Buddhas, their 
scriptures and texts, right down to all the things used in religious services, but 
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when they were unable to meet their quotas, the dignitaries of monasteries which 
had been unable to pay within the time set were sentenced to several years or 
months of confinement in prison and forced to do heavy physical labor. Accord- 
ingly, men to do the official work of temples became unobtainable. In the end 
the gates of the temples were locked and the keys delivered to the Directorate of 
Religion. After this, temple services were broken off and being increasingly inter- 
rupted in this way the activities of religion disappeared. 

The method of making heavier the levies on a religious community was as fol- 
lows: In one monastery there would be several £4ura/ [congregations] and datsan. 
Each had its separate jas. If the levy were made on a reckoning that counted 
separately the possessions of each of them, it would not be especially heavy; but 
by putting all the colleges of a monastery together and reckoning them as one 
establishment for taxation, [the levy] could be made excessively heavy. 

In 1931 more than a thousand households, numbering more than ten thou- 
sand souls, [from the territories] of Dariganga on the southern frontier of North 
Mongolia, Gov Mergen Van [Banner], Tiisheet Van [Banner], Baldan Zasagt 
[Banner], Lamyn Gegeen [monastic territory], Uizen Van [Banner], Mergen 
Noyon Khutagt [monastic territory], Jonon Van [Banner], Yost Beil [Banner], 
Itgemjit Beis [Banner]; Zasagt Khan [Banner], Uriankhan Daichin Van [Ban- 
ner], Jambi Giin [Banner], the two Banners of Altai Torguud under the juris- 
diction of Khovd, and the Bulgan Uriankhai fled from the Red doctrine. They 
fled to such places as the two Leagues of Shiliin Gol, Ulaantsav and Tsakhar; 
Alashan; the Ezin Gol Torguud [territory] in Inner Mongolia; the Maajin Shan, 
belonging to Kansu Province; [the territory of ] the Shara and Khara Eokhor and 
Sinkiang Province.%° . 

In 1932 the common people of the Khévsg6l Nuur Darkhad and several Ban- 
ners in the north of the two Aimag of Zasagt Khan and Sain Noyon Khan united 
in a rising, with such men as Sambuu Diivchin and Tiigj the Janjin, to the num- 
ber of more than 1o leading them, and a big revolt resulted, and as it steadily 
grew, more than half of the territory of the Khangai Mountains was taken.” 
Although a large force went out from the city of Ulaanbaatar, it looked as though 
they were [not] strong enough to put it down, whereupon the Government 
issued a proclamation containing the following principles: Points to be carried 
out in rectification of points on which mistakes were made in matters previously 
executed by this Government, namely; the activities of religious institutions may 
be carried on in the old manner as they see fit, and monasteries in disrepair may 
be repaired. From among young boys a limited number may be lamas. The con- 
fiscation of the wealth of rich men is discontinued. From what was taken, what 
is still available can be given back. It is necessary to increase the herds diligently, 
according to the old way of doing things, and to those who have been able to do 
well in cattle-breeding rewards will be given, calculated according to the numbers 
[of increase]. 


iv. AFTER THE REVOLUTION ot 


When these new regulations had been established and publicly proclaimed the 
Mongols were satisfied with the reform of the conditions with which they had 
been discontented, and because they were ignorant herding folk whose minds did 
not think very far ahead, when things seemed to have been done in plain view, 
those who had gathered together dispersed, and so were crushed. Those who 
died in this rebellion were very many, it is said, and also many monasteries were 
ruined. Those who had joined in the planning of this affair and those who were 
arrested on mere suspicion were confined in the Uliastai prison, and it is said that 
the saddles of those convicted, piled up in one place, numbered several thousand 
saddles and were like a small mountain. It is also said that there were many 
who were brought in by motor car. These are the words of the secretary named 
Jamsran, of the Zasagt Khan's Banner, who was in Uliastai during that time, and 
later escaped and came to Inner Mongolian territory. Of the monasteries that 
were ruined, these two especially great monasteries: the main great monastery of 
the Banner of the Diitiregch Van of Zasagt Khan Aimag and the monastery of 
Tariat [i.e. “the cultivated lands”] in the Banner of the Dalai Choinkhor Van of 
Sain Noyon Khan Aimag were certainly sacked, on the word of Boda and Osor, 
who having gone with the troops who suppressed the rebellion, fled and escaped. 

It is said that the majority of the convicted who were imprisoned at Uliastai 
died of starvation, and there were also some who were killed, and it is said that 
there were a few who were released when the law was changed. There were also 
many who were brought in to the administrative centers of the outlying Banners 
and sum and killed. In that period the strength of the revolt grew continuously 
from day to day. The territory that it controlled became great, and wherever it 
reached, men willingly joined it and rose up, and it seemed that there would 
be no way of suppressing it and it would dominate Mongolia. Accordingly, the 
rumor spread that the silver-denomination Mongol paper [currency] would be- 
come useless, which caused men who had hoarded paper [currency] to go in haste 
to exchange it for goods from the Cooperatives, and for this reason, it is said, the 
administration center of a sum of a certain Banner brought in 24 men and put 
them to death by shooting. This is on the word of a man named Samdan, who had 
been connected with the matter but fled and escaped. 

(There was a story that troops who were originally sent out to suppress the 
rebellion deserted and joined it, and so the rebellion became very strong, but 
whether this was true I do not know.) 

‘Thereafter for some years continuously they followed the new regulations, and 
things seemed to become peaceful and calm, and from among those who had fled 
and escaped there were some here and there who went back into their home dis- 
tricts because they had been separated from their fathers and mothers, wives and 
children, and elder and younger brothers whom they had left behind, or because 
in the southern land [Inner Mongolia] it had become difficult to make a living. 

In 1933 North Mongolian troops went as far as the Maajin Shan and in a group 
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of more than a hundred households of refugees who were there massacred every 
living soul, regardless of age and youth. From then on troops repeatedly came to 
the territories of the Banners of Alashan and Dund Giin, from which they cap- 
tured and carried off nearly a hundred families.% 

In 1936 more than a hundred men, laymen and lamas, headed by the Mongol 
Premier, Genden, and the head of the Military Council, Demid, who were about 
to begin a rebellion, were detected.** Following their arrest and examination and 
their execution it is said that in 1937 the activities of religion and the church were 
completely put an end to. Since then, among those holding power in the country 
with the sole exception of Choibalsan all have been men in their early youth who 
have no experience or knowledge of the old order of things, it is said. 


Part II 


The Autobiography 
of the 
Diluv Khutagt 


From Birth (1884) to Exile (1931) 


Preface 
(Reincarnation = the Vehicle and the Passenger) 


ELIGION IS NOT LIMITED TO KNOWLEDGE OF THE SCRIPTURES. A man 
may be immensely learned, and still lacking in duyan (“punya”), or re- 
igious merit. Conversely, an ignorant and humble man may be deeply 
religious. It is here that time, circumstance, and transmigration interact. A man 
in unfavorable circumstances may still be carried forward on the religious path 
by the merit of his previous incarnations in various forms, just as a man in appar- 
ently favorable circumstances may be held back by lack of merit in previous lives. 

Moreover there is an interaction between the individual, the community, and 
indeed the whole universe of living, sentient beings. This helps us to understand 
the changes and differences between saintly incarnations, whom you Westerners 
call Living Buddhas. When the Chinese began to use the expression Huo Fo, 
literally Living Buddha, they must have been trying to make a crude distinction 
between an image or statue of Buddha and a human reincarnation. Our Mongol 
term is khuvilgaan, from a root meaning “to change, to transform”, and so to be 
reincarnated; but this, of course, is also a translation that does not carry over the 
full inner meanings of the original Tibetan and Sanskrit terms. 

Putting it very roughly to give a general idea to people who have not stud- 
ied Buddhism, there are two classes of £huvilgaan or reincarnation. Those of the 
higher class, to which I belong, are reincarnations of Buddha. This does not mean 
that Buddha is divided up, with one part of Buddha manifest in one reincarna- 
tion, and one in another. Buddha is indivisible and pervasive. The fact of several 
reincarnations of Buddha does not diminish the unity or totality of Buddha. 

Bodhisatvas are Souls that, by accumulation of 4uyan or merit could become 
Buddha, but elect to remain in the material world, contributing to the acquisition 
of buyan by all Souls until all souls become Buddha. 

Now we come to the process of reincarnation. Here I think it will help laymen 
to understand if I say that on one hand there is the Soul, and on the other the 
body, which is like a vehicle in which a man travels. This helps to explain many 
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mysteries. The body is material, and is bound up with the material world. That is 
why a reincarnation can act very differently in the different bodies in which it is 
reincarnated. It is as if a man should say, “this time I will take an express train, 
going straight to Washington and stopping nowhere”; but on the next journey 
he may say “I will take a slow train that stops at many places, or I may take a side 
trip.” 

As an example, the body of my last incarnation was a worldly person who 
drank, but the body of my incarnation before that was a learned and pious lama 
who was everywhere revered and invited far and wide to visit monasteries and 
Banners and Aimags, because of the religious benefit of his presence. In the lives 
of human generations we’ must always remember the interaction between the 
individual and the totality of the community. We may also live in times that ap- 
pear on the surface to be good and happy, but materialism, ignorance, and error 
are accumulating below the surface and will break out later. It may be that in my 
incarnation of two generations ago, when religious merit was accumulating else- 
where, partly because of the visits and prayers of my incarnation of that time, ig- 
norance and error were accumulating in the monastery territory itself, and there, 
as far as our mortal eyes can see, the vehicle of my next incarnation was inferior 
to the one that had gone just before. 

We must remember that illusion, the distortion of our understanding by ma- 
terial things, is always about us. To speak of “good” and “bad” incarnations is a 
very gross way of speaking. There are manifestations within manifestations. Take 
another example. In the time of my learned and pious incarnation of two genera- 
tions ago, the body of the Diluv Khutagt was much senior in years to that of his 
parallel incarnation, the Narvanchin Khutagt. From the time he was about 16, 
this Narvanchin showed no inclination for the clerical life. (Eventually he lived 
like a layman, taking a wife and having children. He was even very fond of hunt- 
ing, which means the taking of life, which is a breaking of one of the fundamental 
vows of a lama. There was much concern about his manner of life, not only among 
the clergy but among the laity.) The Diluv Khutagt counseled that, in order to 
bring the Narvanchin Khutagt back to the religious life, he should be sent to 
study in one of the great monasteries in Amdo [the part of Tibet included in 
the Kokonor territory, now the province of Chinghai], such as Kumbum. As the 
Diluv stood to the Narvanchin in the relation of teacher to disciple, this advice 
was authoritative. The Diluv began a religious ceremony of several days of prayer 
to confirm the decision; but immediately there broke out a deadly epidemic of 
stomach sickness. The Narvanchin had left the monastery territory and was living 
in Sain Noyon Khan Aimag, but when he heard of the epidemic he returned to 
the monastery. All that he did was to slaughter oxen and invite everybody to feast 
on beef—hardly a religious approach to the exorcising of sickness; yet everybody 
who ate of the beef was cured and the epidemic was at an end. 

Moreover, the Sain Noyon Khan, the senior prince of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag? 
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in secular matters, had approved of the decision to send the Narvanchin to Amdo. 
He was in Uliastai at the time. When the epidemic (perhaps it was cholera) 
had ceased in the monastery territory, the Narvanchin announced that he would 
go to Uliastai. No sooner had he reached the town than both the Sain Noyon 
Khan and his princess were stricken by the dreaded sickness. The Narvanchin 
announced that he would hold the religious ceremony called Sor, in which there 
is a burnt offering of food: a sort of pyramid, molded out of flour with water or 
butter, and sometimes with small pieces of raw meat stuck into it, is placed on the 
fire. The Sain Noyon Khan was unable to attend, because of his sickness. “That’s 
all right,” said the Narvanchin. “We'll have you lifted up, so you can see it from 
afar.” So they lifted him up. 

But then there was another strange thing. The priest who carried out the Sor 
ritual should carefully prepare himself, trying to purify himself of all material 
desires and lusts. But the Narvanchin said to the Sain Noyon Khan, “I can’t carry 
out this ceremony unless I get good and drunk.” The Sain Noyon Khan was sick, 
and could not but consent. So the Narvanchin, after drinking heavily, carried out 
the ceremony—and immediately the Sain Noyon Khan and his princess recov- 
ered. 

Indeed, the Narvanchin of that incarnation, for all his worldly life, had the 
healing touch and worked wonders. He could use gun-magic, a kind of magic 
that I will mention later,? and he could cure madness. He once cured a woman 
who was violently and uncontrollably mad. It took a number of men to drag her 
before him, but when he spoke to her, firmly but kindly, the madness was exor- 
cised. 

So we are made aware that there are mysterious things. In that generation the 
Diluv Khutagt was incarnated in a body that was of pious learning and pure 
life, and the Narvanchin in a body that led a profligate life; yet it was the Nar- 
vanchin who worked the wonders, and it was the Narvanchin’s decision not to go 
to Amdo that prevailed over the Diluv’s counsel that he ought to go to Amdo; 
and the fact that the epidemic broke out when the Diluv prayed, and was stilled 
by the Narvanchin, left no doubt about the matter. 

Of myself in this incarnation I will say only this: | am not a man of great learn- 
ing. On this journey through life my course has been in the main one of religion 
manifested in action, rather than in learning; and moreover the time in which 
this journey has been made has been one of great wars and much violence and 
evil. 


Chapter 1 
1884-1911 


HIS IS THE STORY OF HOW I BECAME A HUMAN BEING as well as of how I 

became a lama; and so I shall first tell about the circumstances of my birth 
and about the poor family into which I was born, and then relate how is was that 
I became the Diluv Khutagt, the fifth of my incarnation since it first came to 
Mongolia in the reign of the Emperor K’ang Hsi [r. 1662-1722]. 

My grandfather’s name I do not know, but I do know that the name of my clan 
was Onhit” and that my father was born when my grandfather was 86 years old. 
For this reason he was always called “Pa-shi Liu”—Chinese for “Eighty-Six”. The 
foreign language was used to avert bad luck. I was born when my father was 67. 

I was born in western Outer Mongolia at a place called Oigon Bag, after Lake 
Oigon, on the south side of the mountain called Bayan Aimag, in the Banner 
of the Tiishee Giin in Zasagt Khan Aimag. The name of the ruling prince was 
Tsogtsambar. (Outer Mongolia was then divided into four aimags, or provinces). 
I was born in the cyclical year of the Monkey,” the ninth year of the Emperor 
Kuang Hsii (1884) on the eighth day of the tenth moon, in the hour of the Drag- 
on, according to the 24 divisions of the day, about sunrise. I had an elder sister 
and an elder brother, who were 14 and 10 years old respectively at the time of my 
birth. My mother was then 48. 

The family into which I was born were poor sheep-herders, living in a round 
felt-covered tent. In the year after I was born we had only 20 sheep, four cows and 
two horses. Camels were very rare in that district and we had none, but we also 
had no yaks, which were common. The year in which I was born was a difficult 
one for everybody. There had been a jud (an ice frost, sheathing the grass) that 
winter, and the cattle had died in large numbers. We had more cattle before this 
bad winter. My father did all the herding. He died when he was 85. In that winter 
it was said that many people saw emanations of light coming out of the tent in 
which I was born. People thought that something mysterious must be going on, 
in that winter, with strange emanations of light and with a baby born to such an 
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old man, and so I was called “The Lord of the Ice-Plague,” but my given name 
was Jamsranjav. 

The place where I was born was about 300 miles from the large monastery of 
Narvanchin. In this monastery there were two Khutagt [or “Living Buddhas” |— 
one the Narvanchin Khutagt, the other the Diluv Khutagt. The one with the 
longer seniority in the monastery was the Narvanchin Gegeen, but the one with 
religious seniority was the Diluv. They both died the year I was born. When the 
emanations of light began, people began to think that the Narvanchin Gegeen 
had been born. The people of the monastery began to say, “Where shall we seek 
the Narvanchin Gegeen? And where is the Diluv Gegeen to be found?” 

The Diluv Gegeen (my predecessor) died at the age of 28, in the first month of 
summer. He had been on a pilgrimage to the caves in the mountains called Tsogt. 
Some of the branches of these caves have never been entirely explored. On the 
way back he stopped at the town of Uliastai, where, because he was fond of liquor, 
he spent several nights. It happened that there was at Uliastai at the same time 
another important lama, known as Giin Bandid, who came from the Banner in 
which I was born. (A Banner was the traditional territory of a tribe. Each of the 
four eastern aimags contained about 20 Banners). Although this Bandid Lama 
had some reputation as a healer, he was also known as a drinker. 

Mongols do not like to drink alone. Like Chinese and Tibetans they like to 
drink competitively, urging on their companions and proud if they can drink 
them under the table. Getting drunk is sometimies psychological. My predecessor 
used to drink with a high official from Zasagt Khan Aimag. Once when this of- 
ficial was visiting him in Uliastai they both had a long bout of drinking, and the 
visitor was not only not drunk but it looked as if the supply of liquor was going to 
give out. If the visitor had drunk his host dry and was still on his feet, my prede- 
cessor, a great drinker himself, would never have heard the last of it. He was saved 
by a quick thinking steward who got hold of several of the huge wicker jars lined 
with oiled paper in which Chinese merchants used to bring fiery grain liquor by 
caravan to Mongolia, and had them filled with water. They were so heavy that it 
took two men to carry one of them. He had several carried to a storage shed next 
to the room where the men were drinking. Then the visitor was invited out to 
look at them. They still smelled strongly of the liquor with which they had been 
saturated on the long caravan journey. Then the visitor was slapped on the back 
and jovially urged to return to the drinking bout. “Come on,” was the cry; “There’s 
a lot to be drunk up yet.” The psychological effect on the champion drinker was 
that what he had already drunk rushed to his head and from being apparently 
sober and on the edge of a great triumph he became so drunk that he could not 
go on and the Diluv Gegeen’s reputation was saved. 

The Diluv and the Bandid Lama sat up drinking for three nights. Then the 
Bandid Lama called in the Diluv’s followers and retainers, and said, “Your master 
is about to depart. You must beg him not to depart.” 
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‘This caused the Diluv’s people to be very worried, and they went to him and 
cautioned him because they took the Bandid Lama’s words to mean that their 
master was near death; but the Diluv was not worried. “We will go back to Nar- 
vanchin,” he said, “and I am going to live to be 40.” 

Not long after the Diluv got back to Narvanchin, he fell sick and died. It was 
discovered that he survived, according to his prophecy, not by 40 years, but by 40 
days. 

The Bandid Lama, who had gone home in the meantime, lived near the place 
where I was born, 300 miles, or three days’ ride on fast horses, from the Nar- 
vanchin monastery; but the morning the Diluv died he got up and said to his at- 
tendants, “The Diluv has arrived,” and went into his prayer-tent to welcome him. 
Word was sent to Narvanchin immediately that the Diluv’s spirit had come into 
the district of the Bandid Lama. This was just before I was born. 

Messengers were sent to all the other Living Buddhas to ask help in finding 
the new Diluv. Some recommended the best direction in which to search by the 
casting of dice, some by a system of divination based on the rosary of 108 prayer 
beads} and some by contemplation and inspiration. Sorcerers called Choijin were 
also consulted, who speak when inspired, and after recovery do not remember 
what they have said. In this way the direction of search was determined, and with 
it a list of about 40 children born shortly after the Diluv’s death in circumstanc- 
es thought to be miraculous. The list came from the monasteries of the region. 
Sometimes an investigator is sent out to corroborate such a list, sometimes it is 
merely accepted and left unquestioned. 

‘The people of Narvanchin monastery considered the list over a period of about 
three years, during which it was narrowed down by a process of elimination by 
the drawing and casting of lots; but according to the regulations of the time the 
naming of the new Living Buddha had finally to be done by the Manchu Em- 
peror at Peking, to whom a final list was submitted. 

At this time I was between two and three years old. I liked to play by sit- 
ting astride the fence of the corral and pretending to ride horse-back. Then I 
would say, “I am going back to Zavkhan Tsagaan Tokhoi.” My parents asked their 
neighbors, who asked other people, but no one had ever heard of such a place. 
There is such a place, however. It is a big hollow near the Zavkhan River and 
near the caravan road from China to Uliastai. Many people used to camp here in 
the autumn. The hollow is about five miles across and holds pasturage for 5,000 
horses and 10,000 sheep. 

At this time there was a man called Gonchig, who was the stepfather of the 
incarnation of the Diluv who had just died. As there was some talk that I might 
be the new incarnation, Gonchig came to visit my family and to’enquire. On 
the day he came, but before he had arrived, I was heard to say, “A man is coming 
today from my home.” 

I personally can remember Gonchig’s arrival, and that he was a thin man with 
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a thin wispy mustache, wearing a fur-lined vest over his gown. He had two at- 
tendants with him, one his familiar servant, the other an official guide. Seeing 
this man, I thought of him as someone I knew very well. I approached Gonchig 
and he took me on his lap, as he sat cross-legged in the tent. My mother started 
to pour tea for the three visitors and Gonchig took from the breast of his gown 
a small silver-lined bowl from which to drink. “Why, that’s my bowl!” I said. 
Gonchig wept. Picking me up, he placed me on a small stool on the carpet before 
the family altar at the back of the tent, where I liked to sit. It was only a common 
little wooden stool with all the paint worn off, but I have always kept it. Gonchig 
prostrated himself before me and bowed three times. He gave me a khadag and 
the little silver-lined bowl, filled with raisins from Sinkiang. I had this bowl up 
until the time I left Outer Mongolia, when I left it at the monastery. It had be- 
longed to my predecessor. 

The word quickly got round that I had recognized my predecessor’s step-father 
and his drinking-bowl, and with it the rumor spread that I was the new Diluv. 
I do not remember the things that happened between Gonchig’s visit and the 
time I went to the Monastery, but it was in this time that I was confirmed by thé 
Emperor at Peking. 

The monastery took me when I was five years old. It was in the third month of 
spring (about April), when the ground was still lightly covered with snow. When 
the monastery envoys arrived, they made their camp next to my father’s, and | 
remember that my mother was very busy prepating their welcome. During the 
daytime I would play about the camp of the envoys, but at night I would cry and 
ask to return to my mother’s tent. Sometimes I wanted to go with them. some- 
times I didn't. 

I do not remember exactly what happened in the ceremonies of invitation that 
preceded my departure, except that part of it was the placing of an amulet around 
my neck and that one of the local officials got very drunk. When I left the whole 
family came along, bringing all their cattle and possessions with them, even the 
family dogs. Later they settled near the monastery. I made my trip in a camel cart. 

It was the first month of summer when we reached the monastery, and I was 
greeted outside its precincts with such ceremonies as are made for high lamas. 
Omens were consulted to determine the best day for my entry. I know now what 
these ceremonies consist of, of course; but I do not remember the actual event. 

Shortly after my arrival came the ceremony called Mandal, which in the Nar- 
vanchin monastery was held on the fifteenth day of the sixth lunar month, very 
close to the time of the big Summer Festival. (Elsewhere Mandal occurs at differ- 
ent times; at Khiiree [Urga] it comes in the autumn.) I remember the horse races 
and the great excitement of the occasion. 

When I was first taken to the monastery and my family was camped near by, 
naturally I wanted to return to my family. The monks gently restrained me and 
soon I became used to seeing my parents less and less and accustomed to being 
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in the monastery. The family stayed rather close to the monastery in summer and 
moved somewhat farther away to winter quarters. 

] began to learn Tibetan immediately and at the age of five I could recognize 
the Tibetan letters. At six, with no feeling of hard work, I had committed to 
memory 3,000 sholog of text, (a sholog is about 36 words so this would be roughly 
108,000 words), and at seven I could translate most of this into Mongol. From 
the time I was six years old I began to attend religious ceremonies, to memorize 
the proper forms of prayer, and to have religious instruction, and by the time I 
was 12 I could translate scriptures from Tibetan into Mongol and from Mongol 
into Tibetan, although I had no speaking knowledge of Tibetan, which was only 
a written language to me. Of course knowledge of the meaning of religion came 
to me only gradually, partly through having texts explained to me by a tutor. 

Between my seventh and ninth years [1890-1892] there was great trouble in 
the monastery concerning the succession of the new Narvanchin Gegeen. The 
new Gegeen was born to the wife of a very poor shav who had worked on the 
monastery lands of the former Narvanchin Gegeen. She had been married to a 
Mongol and later went to Khovd with a Chinese named T’ing, who was a clerk 
in the Chinese government service. T’ing was not his real name, but one he had 
assumed after he had become involved in some sort of a rebellion in Hunan, 
where he came from, and had been exiled to Khovd. Later, because he was well- 
educated, he became influential with the Chinese and Mongol officials there. 

T’ing paid some money to his wife’s former husband and adopted the child; 
then he was removed to Ili, in Sinkiang. When they discovered that the child was 
the Narvanchin Gegeen, a deputation had to be sent all the way to Ili to get him. 
Moreover, the Chinese were holding the boy for a ransom of 35,000 /an. 

The expedition that went to get the child consisted of about 40 men with their 
horses and camels. Fortunately my monastery had many good connections with 
the Torguud Mongols of the Altai, who lent them transportation. The envoy re- 
turned without the boy because they refused to pay the 35,000 /an, but in the 
meanwhile, they had spent from one spring to the next sending messengers back 
and forth, offering money, having their offers refused, and pleading unsuccess- 
fully with the Uliastai authorities. They spent the summer at Bortala and the 
winter at Ili before they finally gave up and came home. The next autumn a new 
delegation was sent with not more than 12 people in all, including servants, and 
they went to Ili, spent a long time talking, offered 10,000 /an, which had been 
raised by subscription, and came home with the child. He was about the same 
age as I was. In the delegation was one man from the monastery who was a good 
talker, and one from the Aimag administration who was much too soft. If the 
Aimag representative hadn't been so docile, we should not have had to pay nearly 
so much as 10,000 Ian. 

In my seventh year (1890) I went to the Zasagt Khan's Banner. There I met the 
prince of the region. When he emerged from his tent to greet me, all his little 
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lap-dogs came tumbling out after him. They jumped under the hem of my gown 
and bit my ankles so hard that I had to sit down to make them stop. This, un- 
fortunately, looked like a very undignified prostration. The summer the question 
of the Narvanchin Gegeen was settled I spent in the Zasagt Khan’s Banner as 
a guest and with great ceremony. Ihe borders of his Banner were only about 60 
miles from where my monastery was. 

When I was 12 years old [1895], the Ar Bogd [Urga Living Buddha] came on a 
state visit to Erdene Zuu, a large monastery east of mine where there was a great 
festival held by the four Aimags of Khalkh. There was a ceremony held on that 
occasion, known in Tibetan as Danshug and in Mongol as Bat Orshil, like the 
Mandal which was held at Narvanchin when I was five, except that it was more 
magnificent and with presents on a larger scale. At a Mandal the presents are 
freewill offerings but at a Danshug the sums are fixed and pro-rated. The Bogd’s 
Danshug offerings from four Aimag amounted to about 10,000 /an every year, 
which was supposed to be fixed by the Aimags themselves. This was impoverish- 
ing to the area as there were very large expenses for race horses, wrestlers and 
archers as well as for tents, mare’s milk and provisions. Our Danshug rating at 
Narvanchin was 500 sheep, but as our expenses amounted to much more than 
that we always lost money on the festival. 

In the horse races there were five classes according to the ages of the horses and 
also separate races for stallions and for amblers. The first prize in each class was a 
young camel. The first prizes for the wrestlers were also camels from each aimag. 
By courtesy, the home wrestler always won the first prize. The second prize, for 
the real winner, would be from the host monastery—a good ambler, silk for a 
gown and some silver. 

The Narvanchin Gegeen and I both went to this assembly. I attended the 
horse-races, but I spent the rest of the time studying with a learned lama who was 
there and I did not go to the wrestling or feasting. I went to Erdene Zuu by the 
southern route and came back by the northern route. On the way there I passed 
through four Banners and everywhere there was feasting and entertainment, and 
the exchanging of presents. 

When I was 13 [1896] I had the smallpox and was kept in isolation for about a 
year. In my 11" year there had also been an epidemic, and I had been vaccinated 
and taken away to the mountains. In the epidemic that occurred when I was 13, 
I was vaccinated by a wandering Russian who practiced vaccination and other 
forms of “medicine”. As payment we gave him a “pock-marked” horse. When that 
didn’t take, a Mongol doctor was called and I was vaccinated again. This time it 
took, but of all the many children vaccinated by this doctor, I was the only one 
to get smallpox. 

When I was 14 [1897], I went to Uliastai on temple business and to make the 
acquaintance of important Chinese and Manchu officials. I had to make two 
trips because my colleague the Narvanchin Gegeen got a bad toothache and in 
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the middle of my first trip I was summoned back. (In those days we never pulled 
an aching tooth but usually lanced it with a hot needle or cauterized it or cut the 
gums around it.) The distance from the Narvanchin Monastery to Uliastai was 
about 400 /i or 130 miles, but I was fond of riding and could make the journey in 
one day on one horse. 

At the same time that we were worried about the Narvanchin Gegeen’s tooth- 
ache, we worried about the life of his Chinese stepfather, who had a dropsy which 
he died of the same year. The stepfather had been living part of the time in Ulia- 
stai and kept five Chinese servants. He had learned Mongol very well from his 
wife, but the Mongols were afraid of his influence with the Uliastai officials. 

In that year I went back to my native Banner to make a sacrifice, as is customary 
with high lamas. This was a sacrifice to “earth and mountains” and not lamaistic, 
though lama prayers were recited. In the same summer, after I returned from my 
native Banner, I visited the snow-crested mountain Otgon Tengri. Otgon means 
“youngest son”. This mountain is in Sain Noyan Aimag. At that time it was sac- 
rificed to by the Manchu Janjin on behalf of the Manchu Emperor, by the Ar 
Bogd, by the Aimag and by the Banner in which the mountain was situated, 
Khoshuuch Beis’s Banner. I was there when these sacrifices were being made. 
There were special prayers written in Mongol which were also not lamaistic. Ot- 
gon Tengri is much higher than Mount Fuji in Japan. 

According to custom, I would have begun to take care of the administration of 
the temple at 18, but actually I was only m when 1 began to be interested in such 
matters. When my power became official at 18 I had already had a good deal of 
experience, as | had been taking an active part in administration since the age 
of 15. In the administration of the monastery the Narvanchin Gegeen and I had 
equal power, and all our decisions were joint decisions; we never disagreed. 

When the Narvanchin Gegeen was brought to the monastery at the age of nine 
he spoke only Chinese but he later learned to speak Mongol as well as anyone 
else. (While he lived in Ili, however, he had been heard to say “I want to go home” 
in Mongol, and he knew the Mongol expression for building an ovoo and putting 
a khadag on it. These were considered signs of his really being the Narvanchin 
Gegeen.) 

In my 16th year [1899] I did not leave the temple, as I had in previous summers, 
but spent three months in solitude, fasting, and reading scriptures. 

My 17th year [1900] was the year of the Boxer Rebellion in China, but Mon- 
golia remained undisturbed. The Manchu Emperor did order the mobilization 
of Mongol troops at Uliastai, but they were never moved from there into China. 

The Zasagt Khan [Aimag] troops mutinied, but not those of Sain Noyon Khan. 
If those two had united they could have taken Uliastai.* In this year I went back 
to my old home again for a visit. 

In my 18th year [1901] I was again officially invited to visit the Banner in which 
I was born. In the spring of this year I went to pray at the camp of the Khoshuuch 
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Beis (Khoshuuch means “Leader of the Vanguard”) among the leaders of whose 
Banner there was a dispute. It was hoped that my prayer would rectify the hidden 
sins in men’s minds and put an end to the quarrel. In this regard we were success- 
ful. Some lamas are not good at intoning prayers and become restless, but one 
who has a natural bent for it, as I had, never got tired. On the other hand, at this 
age, I was rather impatient of the formal teaching of the scriptures by my tutor. 

In this same year I had a dream; ] dreamed that I went to wash my hands and 
face in the river that flowed below the monastery. As I lowered my hands into the 
water after washing my face a moon came out of my mouth and went bobbing 
and floating downstream. It was the sz/d part of my soul leaving me. I awoke, 
feeling weak and listless, and called in my religious teacher. He discovered what 
the trouble was and prayed for the return of the sd/d. After several days the si/d 
came back and I was well again. A 

The sz/d is the “spirit’—that part of the soul the Tibetans called Ta and the 
Chinese call /ing. The other part of the soul is called sams and the Tibetans call it 
nam she, the Chinese Aun. The szns is the physical life. When it enters, the body 
lives, when it leaves, the body dies. The sé/d can leave the body. One then feels 
listless and the mind is vacant but one is still alive. Cases of “losing” one’s si/d are 
frequent. In recalling the sad some article of the patient's clothing is carefully 
weighed on a scale. Prayers are then read. If the clothing then increases in weight 
the si/d has returned. 

I remember another dream from my childhood, which occurred when I was 
six years old. About ten miles northwest of my monastery there was a range of 
hills. One of these was a red peak and another was black. I dreamed that in the 
dip between these hills I had become a wolf. I had six companions, so there were 
seven of us. 

All seven of us wolves went up into that gap in the hills and sat there in a row 
looking towards the north, where there was a wide stretch of land covered with 
dense grass. None ‘of us could say anything, because we were wolves. But, with no 
words spoken, I knew what they wanted. There was a big flock of sheep grazing 
on that plain to the north, and my companions wanted me to go and snatch one 
of them. They would accompany me, running along to one side, but I was to kill 
the sheep myself. I did not want to do it, but I knew I had to. So I went along. 

I slunk through the dense grass, almost crawling, until I saw a fine big black- 
headed one, and I seized it by the throat. There was a bad taste of blood or some- 
thing in my mouth, and I could see a pitiful look in its eyes. Then J started back, 
dragging it by the throat. All this time I had a feeling of extreme unwillingness, 
but I knew that I was doing what I had to do. 

Every Mongol, once in his life, usually in childhood, has a disease called “mouth 
sickness”, with fever, and sores in the mouth. They never die of it, and it can be 
cured in a few days, but it is very distressing. One cure is for a relative to ride a 
horse very fast, to heat it up. Returning to the tent, he strips the bridle from the 
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horse and puts the bit in the mouth of the sufferer. On entering the tent he lifts 
the hanging door felt from the wrong side. It should be lifted from the right in 
entering and from the left in leaving. Another cure for the mouth sickness is to 
castrate a dog and thrust the warm testicles into the mouth of the patient. Dogs 
are not normally castrated as it makes them afraid of wolves.’ These treatments 
may be different according to whether the patient is a boy or a girl, a man or 
woman, but I have forgotten. 

When I was 19 [1902] I made two journeys to Khovd, one in winter and one in 
summer. Khovd is 14 post stations from Uliastai or 15 days ride—well over 300 
miles. My reason for going to Khovd that year was because there was a big and 
prosperous monastery there, on the north bank of the Buyant River, which had 
no incarnation of its own. The name of this monastery was Tugeemel Amarjiiiich 
(“creating universal peace”). Originally the position of Living Buddha [for this 
monastery] was assumed by the Narvanchin Gegeen and the Jalkhanz Gegeen in 
alternating periods of three years but later another sometimes substituted. One 
of my previous incarnations resided there three times. He lived to be 70. ‘This 
monastery was an imperial monastery for the whole northwest region, not a local 
Khovd foundation. I believe it was founded by Ch’ien Lung. This big monastery 
was the monastery of the Frontier Region of Khovd, and did not belong to any 
Banner or Aimag, so that it had no lands, shav or herds of its own; however, the 
Banners with which it was most associated were Myangad and Dambi Odld. 

There were no incarnations in any of the 20 Banners of the Khovd region. In 
some of the banners, however, there were female incarnations called Dar Ekh, 
notably in Dambi Oéld Banner. The Dar Ekh had no temples and no regular 
incarnation successions but appeared here and there irregularly. They had hus- 
bands, and usually had a reputation for healing. The most famous one appeared 
in the Ch’ien Lung period [1736-1796] and this started the fashion. She lived to 
a great age. Most of the Mongols from the extreme northwest were not Khalkh 
Mongols, but since many of them came to my monastery as pilgrims I knew their 
dialect from my youth up. ; 

In the same summer I went to Khovd, I also visited the two Zakhchin Odld 
Banners and I went on into the eastern frontier area of Sinkiang along the Khar 
Ebi Gol and the Bulgan Gol, the Sable River. In the fall of that year I went to the 
great assembly of the Aimags, held at Tsetserlig, close to the famous monastery 
of the Zaya Bandid Gegeen. I went there to petition for the relief of taxes in 
my region, which was very impoverished. In an assembly of this kind there were 
many official representatives, including two administrative officials of my own 
monastery, who had permanent seats; but I went to the assembly as well, so as to 
be able to speak with many princes and officials of other regions who gathered 
there. The two representatives of my monastery were the Shanzav Lama and a 
Zaisan, of which rank there were five or six. 

In my 20th year [1903], in the summer, I went to Uliastai to make the acquain- 
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tance of the newly-appointed top Mongol official there; and in the winter of the 
same year, I made another trip to Khovd.:My 2oth year was the year of the out- 
break of the Russo-Japanese war,® but that war had no consequence in my part of 
Mongolia. I came back from my trip to Khovd in a great hurry, as the Narvanchin. 
Gegeen was very sick; but he died the same day I got back, a few hours before | 
arrived. It was about six years before a new Narvanchin Gegeen was found. Af- 
ter the death of a Living Buddha, it is quite customary to let the first year go by 
without even beginning to search for a successor, as the child might still be in the 
womb. I was in charge of the search for the new Narvanchin and it was almost 
six years before he was found. I asked for aid from the tutor of the former Nar- 
vanchin, a learned Tibetan from Tashlumpo who had been invited to Mongolia 
as an abbot for a monastery in one of the Banners of Zasagt Khan Aimag. I also 
asked for Jalkhanz’s help. They said that the new incarnation was not far away. He 
appeared, in fact, among our own shav. His father was only two years older than I. 

In my 21st year [1904], I made two more trips to Uliastai, to see the official 
there, because of the very heavy debts owed by people of my monastery territory 
to Chinese merchants,” so heavy that every payment of interest was becoming 
very difficult. I was trying to arrange settlement of the debts and interest. All 
these loans had been incurred during the period before I took charge personally, 
and I was trying to straighten things out. 

After this official business I went again to the Banner in which I was born, for 
a rest in the summer. On the way back, I stopped once more in Uliastai. The wife 
of the high official there was very sick. I was not allowed to go back to my mon- 
astery, but was kept there for over a month reading prayers for her: She recovered. 
I spent that winter in the monastery, reading religious texts for several months. 

In the spring of the next year [1905], my 22nd year, the same Mongol Amban in 
Uliastai sent for me to come immediately and pray for his sick child. The message 
came in the evening, and I set off the next morning at dawn, making the ride in 
one day. As I had spent the winter studying religion and for three months had 
not once been on a horse, I was a little bit tired, but in those days I was young and 
strong and it did not exhaust me. 

At the beginning of that summer I fell sick. The sickness began with a dream. 
I dreamed that my herd of horses were being driven back toward the monastery, 
and that I said “Bring me my saddle horse, and I will ride out to meet them, be- 
cause I love looking over the horse-herd,” and just as I reached the herd two Chi- 
nese came riding up and demanded the right to seize two of my horses for ulaa, 
that is, obligatory government service. “My horses are exempt from that service, 
I won't give them to you,” said. They said, “But we are riding with a very impor- 
tant message to the Mongol Amban at Uliastai.” I said, “Still I won't give them 
to you. My horses are not liable to that service.” I rode back to the monastery 
with the Chinese following me, and while the Chinese dismounted outside to tie 
their horses I rode into the monastery enclosure. I dismounted at the entrance to 
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my own apartment and went in. As I went through the door I woke up from the 
dream feeling very ill. The next morning I sent a message to the Amban warning 
him that his son might fall sick. The boy broke into a fever just as my messenger 
arrived and died in three or four days. The messenger had carried a protective 
religious picture but he made a mistake and gave it to the elder sister of the boy. 

The strange thing about this dream was that the child of the Mongol Amban 
at Uliastai, who was an only [male] child and for whom I had gone to Uliastai 
just a few months before when he had been sick, fell sick again just at this time, 
and died just when the two Chinese messengers in my dream would have reached 
Uliastai if I had given them the horses they demanded to carry their urgent mes- 
sage to his father. 

My explanation of the dream, which came at the beginning of my great illness, 
was that some great sin of the Amban prevented my help and caused his son's 
death. 

The sickness that I had was a severe fever of which I was ill for more than 
two months. I was very sick for about 20 days, and recovered gradually during a 
month after that. When I recovered the Khoshuuch Beis once again invited me 
to his Banner and offered a Mandal in celebration of my recovery. 

‘That winter I saw again in Uliastai the Mongol Amban whose son had died. 
Since my last visit he had been on leave and had returned to his own Banner. 

This was the Year of the Horse, in which I was 23 [1906]. In the spring of that 
year, in the last month of spring, I went to him, still working on the question 
of the debts of my shav. Then I came home, stopping first for some time at the 
monastery territory of the Khamba Nomun Khan Gegeen, and then going to the 
home territory of the Mongol Amban, the Dalai Choinkhor Van's Banner. This 
name means “The Ocean Prayer-Wheel Prince”. This prince was only two years 
older than I. He was a very good prince. Later, under the Reds, he was impris- 
oned for a while and then went home and drank himself to death. 

This year was very largely filled with small details of temple government, and 
I spent the winter in further religious studies, with a teacher who was a lama in 
my own temple. 

In my 24th year [1907] I again paid a visit to the Mongol Amban in his home 
Banner, which is to the northeast of Uliastai, and very famous for its ironsmiths. 
I went in the spring and came back in the middle of the summer. After I came 
back, I went to the Jalkhanz Gegeen’s temple—he was 11 years older than I—and 
came back in the autumn. Then I went to the Banner of the prince of Zasagt 
Khan Aimag to pray. In the winter I went to Uliastai again for a month. I liked 
very much to concentrate my religious studies in the winter season. 

The Jalkhanz Gegeen went to Khovd and I met him on his way to Uliastai. J 
was asked to read prayers, as there had been some murders in the native Banner 
of the Jalkhanz Gegeen, and this was considered a bad omen. Afterwards I went 
on to the Jalkhanz Gegeen for the summer and did not return until autumn. His 
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monastery was about 1,400 Chinese /i, 450 miles from my monastery and about 
three days’ journey with loaded camels from the Khévsgél. When I came back 
from that trip I spent several months in religious studies, through the winter and 
into the next spring. 

In the beginning of the autumn of my 25th year [1908], a great ceremony with 
feasting was held to celebrate my 25th anniversary.® 

In the summer of my 26th year [1909] I went to the Dalai Choinkhor Van's 
Banner in Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. There is a sulphurous hot spring in that 
Banner. The Jalkhanz Gegeen came too, and we spent some time together at 
the hot spring; then we were invited to the Baatar Beis’s Banner, the next one to 
the north, where we were entertained for some time. After this we went to the 
Jalkhanz Gegeen’s monastery, where I spent three months, and then returned 
home. In that winter the Dalai Choinkhor Van was appointed Governor at Ulia- 
stai, and I went to visit him. 

Of my 27th year [1910] there is not much to tell. In the spring I visited the 
Khoshuuch Beis’s Banner and went to Uliastai. In the summer of this year the 
great ceremony called Danshug in Tibetan or in Mongol Bat Orshi/, was held for’ 
the Narvanchin Gegeen; I was in charge of all the arrangements. This event was 
similar to the ceremony for my 25th anniversary, and its standing was indicated 
by the fact that the horse-races were for five-year-olds rather than for three-year- 
olds. A Mandal is a ceremony at which presents are made to a high personage in 
the Church, which he may dispose of as he likes. A Danshug is an even greater 
ceremony, held only for Reincarnations. The presents are supposed to represent 
not income for current expenditure but treasure to be kept. ‘There is a regular 
protocol for the ceremony according to the rank of the personage. In this case the 
presents included gold, silver, silks, and tusks of ivory. The Aimag presented 500 
sheep. The Head of the Aimag had to be present in person at these ceremonies, 
or, if for some reason he could not come, his official seal had to be brought to 
symbolize his presence. There was a full turn-out of wrestlers, which meant 516 
wrestlers for Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. 


Chapter II 


(1911-1921) 


N THE SPRING OF MY 28TH YEAR [r911], the last year of Manchu rule, I paid two 

visits to the Naran Khutagt, whose temple was not far from mine and could be 
reached in a summer day’s ride. He was a Living Buddha who had an administra- 
tive district of his own. In the first month of summer I went again, together with 
the Jalkhanz Gegeen, to the hot springs in the Dalai Choinkhor Van's Banner. In 
the middle month of summer we went each to our own home. 

That was a very rainy year in Khalkh, the rainiest I can remember, and even 
people who were old could not remember any rainier year in the past. In the 
autumn I went to visit the Dalai Choinkhor Van at his invitation, because he 
wanted to discuss with me his appointment as one of the representatives in the 
discussions of Outer Mongolian autonomy. 

Before he went to Khiiree to consult with all the other representatives, the 
Dalai Choinkhor Van asked my advice as to whether or not he should go; when 
he came back, he called me to him again to tell me all that they had done, declar- 
ing Mongolia independent of China and setting up the Urga Living Buddha as 
Khaan. 

At the beginning of the winter of 1911-1912 I had gone to Uliastai. At that time 
nothing violent had yet happened there, but there were many rumors, and every- 
one inquired for news. The Manchu Amban was a man named Ma. He had been 
appointed three years before, but had managed to delay taking up his post. He 
finally arrived in that summer and fled in the winter of the same year, the year 
that the Urga Living Buddha became Khaan. 

The next year, my 29" year [1912], was the one in which the story of the Ja Lama 
began, which I will tell you about later. 

In the autumn of that year I went to Khiiree to present myself to the Bogd. 
According to protocol, a Living Buddha of the rank of Khutagt was entitled to a 
ceremonial two-wheeled cart with a blue covering over it. After three state visits 
to the [Manchu] Emperor of China, he was entitled to be presented by the Em- 
peror with the honor of a green canopy instead of the blue one. On this occasion, 
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the Bogd bestowed the honor of a green canopy on me.' He also bestowed on 
me the orange bridle. The Imperial yellow was a bright golden color. The color 
bestowed on lower ranks was a deep orange-yellow. 

At that time the eight great Living Buddhas, and the locations of their temples, 
were as follows: [The list is not found in the original text. See note.]? 

In 1914, when I was 31, a lama came from one of my temples in the Ordos? and 
I studied religious texts with him. Also in this year I was very busy carrying out 
repairs to my monastery. The monastery had been very badly damaged by Mos- 
lem raiders from Kansu during the great Moslem Rebellion of the 1870s.* They 
had stayed five days and had burned some buildings and badly damaged others. 
There had been no repairs until I undertook them in this year. The repairs cost 
30,000 /an in solid silver alone, plus cattle to at least the value of another 10,000. 
The repairs continued through my 35th year. They were carried out chiefly by Chi- 
nese craftsmen who came at the beginning of summer and left at the beginnirig 
of autumn, staying about four months. I paid them in silver, never for more than 
one season at a time, and they provided their own food. There would be from 20 
to 40 of them at a time. 

In the autumn of that year I was invited to my home Banner. On the way I 
was met by other invitations, so I went first to the Tsogtoi Van’s Banner and the 
Achit Van’s Banner, and then to the Banner in which I was born. At the Achit 
Van's Banner there was an Ovoo festival and a ceremony of sacrifice to a standard 
of Chingis Khaan, the one which is now in the museum at Ulaanbaatar. This 
standard may actually be genuine.’ 

The ceremony is called Szi/d Tsengekh, which means the “Rejoicing of the Stan- 
dard”. In the words that are used in the ceremonies there are some very old forms. 
The ceremony is held every year. Every third year it is especially splendid. ‘The 
chief ceremonial office is hereditary. It is called the office of the standard bearer, 
and it has been in the same family for 13 generations. Their ancestry beyond 13 
generations is not known. 

At this assembly two kinds of recital are given. The first one, called Ochig (in- 
vocation), is traditionally used before soldiers go out to battle, and is sometimes 
recited when they come back from battle also. The second is called Khonjin (vic- 
tory) and is recited when soldiers return from battle. In these ceremonies two 
banners join, the one in which the standard is kept and the next Banner to the 
south, which is called Sartuu/. There was a tribe called-Sartuul in the time of Ch- 
ingis Khaan.* Whether the present Sartuul Banner descends straight from the 
time of Chingis is doubtful, but the name has become identified with the ancient 
name. The original Sartuul were conquered by Chingis and in one of the invoca- 
tions there occurs this phrase: 


Sartagol-i semien dairsan suld 
Sain muu-i olj boolgasan sild. 
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(Standard that shredded and shattered the Sartagol 
Slaves it made of them, good and bad). 


This is considered a great joke on the present-day Sartuul people. 

The standard is called the “Four-footed” because its staff is put into a frame 
borne by four men, all of them roped together. Another goes in front and another 
behind, and they are linked to the standard in the same way, but are not num- 
bered among the “feet”. The standard consists of a metal trident, under which 
hangs a tuft of white horse hair. Under this there is a white banner. Concealed 
in the tuft of horsehair is a small secret thing. It is in a small bag which may or 
may not be of the original leather, sewn up very tight at the seams. This is sewn 
into a silk covering, and then into an outer covering of common white cloth. The 
length of the bag is about equal to the width of my palm. It is heavy for its size. I 
do not know what is in it, but whatever it is, it is the real talisman of the standard. 

A peculiarity of the standard is that while commoners may see it, nobles and 
their womenfolk may not. During the ceremonies the nobles have a special pa- 
vilion for watching the games and contests, set at such an angle that the tent of 
the standard is invisible to its occupants. When the nobles enter and leave this 
pavilion men holding up a screen of red cloth walk beside them so that they will 
not see the tent of the standard. 

Three kinds of meat are sacrificed to the standard: horse,” beef, and mutton. In 
ordinary years the ceremonies last three days, and every third year, five days, with 
horse-racing, wrestling and archery. On the last day there is a special ceremony 
called Tunakh (settling the dregs). No lamas take part in it, but all other men do, 
whether they are commoners or nobles. 

In front and a little to the southeast of the tent in which the standard is kept 
there is placed a large metal cauldron filled with ark4i, or once-distilled mare’s 
milk wine. The cauldron is about two feet deep and more than a fathom in cir- 
cumference. A smaller metal vessel is brought out, and some arki from the caul- 
dron is dipped into it, and it is carried into the tent of the standard. The standard 
is inclined towards the smaller vessel and its za/aa, or streamers, are washed in it. 
This arkhi in which streamers have been washed, which is the real Tunakh (from 
tuna, dregs), is then taken out and poured back into the larger cauldron. Then a 
cry of “The Tunakh is bestowed!” is raised, and nobles and commoners, everyone 
but lamas and women, rush toward the cauldron, pushing each other aside to 
drink from it. To do this they must dip their faces into it. The use of hands or cups 
is not allowed. The guardians of the standard—they have a special name which 
I forget—rush out and lash the people who are struggling to drink, urging them 
to press still closer. 

(A similar ceremony, called geshig avna, takes place when a parent is dying. A 
cup of milk is offered for him or her to sip, the remainder then divided among 
sorrowing descendants. Also, in the Altai, when a Mongol visits the Kazakhs a 
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large bowl of mare’s milk, or, if not in season, other milk, is offered. The guest sips, 
it is returned to the host, and all then drink in turn. Only after this is other food 
or drink offered). 

Another supposed si/d of Chingis Khaan is kept in the Targan Baatar Van's 
Banner in Zasagt Khan Aimag, about three days’ journey by camel to the west 
of my monastery. The ceremonies are similar. I have seen the book in which the 
ritual is written down. Some of the language is very archaic, and though I could 
read it, I could not understand it all. There is also a book of the ritual of the Achit 
Van sild. 

In my 32nd year, [1915], at the end of spring, I went to visit the Yalgusan Ge- 
geen of Zasagt Khan Aimag for the ceremony when he ceased to be a baby and 
became a lama. This was in his fourth year. This is called the “enthroning”. From 
there I went on to visit the Baatar Beis and then the Khamba Nomun Khan, both 
of Sain Noyon Aimag. 

The Head of the Aimag Assembly (CAuulgan] this year was the prince of a 
Banner bordering on my territory. His title was the Jonon Beil. After the assem- 
bly I went on to visit the prince of the next Banner beyond his, the Erdene Van. 

In my 33rd year [1916] in the summer, I went to the Dalai Choinkhor Van and 
on the way back stopped to visit the Erdene Van again. 

That autumn and winter I did no traveling. 

In my 34th year [1917], at the end of summer, I went to visit the Banner in 
which I was born. On the way I stopped to visit the Achit Van’s Banner. A Dan- 
shug was held in my honor. I returned at the end of summer. 

In the winter of this year there was a frontier trouble, in connection with a 
‘Chinese bandit named Liu Cheng Kuei, who started in the Ordos, crossed the 
Yellow River, ravaged Inner Mongolia, and even raided Outer Mongolia.’ The 
famous fighter the Khatan Baatar was sent from Northwest Outer Mongolia 
with about 600 troops to garrison the frontier in the region of the Mergen Van's 
Banner. I went with them to read the prayers known as Tseregi Khamgaalakh— 
"protecting the troops”—and on my way to take up this duty I stopped in Khiiree 
where I was specially commissioned for the purpose. I spent two months with the 
troops in some hills called Mend Khairkhan and then when the emergency was 
over I spent about a month at a temple in that region called Olgiin Siim, which 
had about 1,000 lamas. Then on my way back I stopped at the Banner temple of 
the Eyetei Beil’s Banner. From there I went on to Khiiree, where I spent most 
of that year, because the Bogd detained me and would not let me leave. He be- 
stowed on me the yellow bridle and yellow canopy for my Cart of State. 

In this summer in Khiiree I saw a dragon. There was a long streak of white 
cloud along a mountain after a rainstorm; then, from a black cloud above a small 
ball lowered and extended down into a dragon without arms or legs. It disap- 
peared very quickly. Part of the tail seemed to vanish into the cloud. When fully 
extended it was about 30 spans long. I have seen another dragon in Dérvéd Ban- 
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ner in Inner Mongolia. Both of them were seen by a number of people. 

In the autumn I returned to Narvanchin and the Aimag held a congratulatory 
Danshug for me. When this festival is held late in the season there are feasting 
and presents, but not the usual games. After the Danshug I went on to be feasted 
by the Jonon Beil, the Head of the Aimag Assembly. 

In the winter of this year I was invited to Uliastai to have prayers read in my 
honor by the combined Mongol and Chinese communities of the city. 

In the summer of my 36th year [1919] I went to Uriankhai with the Khatan 
Baatar, as his second-in-command, because some disturbances broken out as a 
result of the fighting between the Reds and the Whites in Russia. I went by way 
of Uliastai and the Banner of the Tsogtoi Van, going into Uriankhai as far as a 
place called Tarlagchin, which means “Cow with a white stripe.” 

The trouble was being caused because the most powerful men in the region 
were two high lamas, one of whom was the leader of the White Russian faction 
while the other was pro-Chinese, although most of the people were pro-Mongol. 

I had been made second-in-command partly because of the religious nature of 
the conflict. Actually the Khatan Baatar did not allow me to stay long with the 
troops because he considered it too dangerous, so I went along the Tarlagchin 
River to the residence of the Amban of Uliastai,? then to a temple called the 
Monastery of Soyot Siim, called Gandan, and from there to the Achit Van's Ban- 
ner. I had an escort of an officer and ro men, and six or seven armed men of my 
own. In the autumn I returned to my own monastery. The trouble In Uriankhai 
had calmed down.” 

In the autumn and winter of that year, the Chinese Resident, stationed at Ulia- 
stai in accordance with the 1915 Russo-Chinese Agreement,” requested the Bogd 
to order me to establish myself in Uliastai, and he offered on behalf of his com- 
munity to provide me with a residence and to be responsible for all costs. The rea- 
son for this was that after the prayers offered on my behalf jointly by the Mongol 
and Chinese Communities the year before, the Chinese had decided that I was 
important enough to be useful to them. The times were becoming more troubled, 
and the Chinese thought it might be useful to build up a position for me at 
Uliastai as a kind of “resident protector of the Chinese.” The Bogd replied to this 
suggestion that it was not necessary, so after a brief stay at Uliastai, I returned to 
my monastery.” 

At this time the chief Mongol official at Uliastai was the Yost Beil of Sain 
Noyon Khan Aimag, and at the beginning of winter he sent me a letter. In this 
letter he said that the news had just come that the Chinese had abrogated the 
autonomy of Outer Mongolia, and that he wished me to go to Khiiree to try to 
find out more about the situation and to see what could be done about it. I replied 
that I did not see that there was much I could do, and so I spent that winter, as 
usual, in my monastery. 

In the last month of that winter a £4aalgach came to see me. (There were 500 of 
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these in the service of the Bogd, under eight officials; they carried out all kinds 
of official business for him). This £4aa/gach brought me a message from the Bogd, 
asking that I go to Peking with a delegation to be headed by the Jalkhanz Ge- 
geen. This mission was nominally to convey greetings to the President of China, 
but the real purpose was to get in touch with Chinese officials and with the 
representatives of foreign countries, especially of the United States, to try to have 
Outer Mongolian autonomy restored.” 

In my 37th year [1920], in the first month of the lunar year, I went to Khiiree 
to join this delegation, a mission which consisted of 11 men. After my arrival in 
Khiiree the Bogd summoned several of us to see him. The youngest of this group 
was only 14, and only one was older than I. When we got there, there were a great 
many people drunk. The Bogd asked which of us was the youngest, and we all 
gave our ages and called out the name of the boy who was only 14. “You are all 
wrong,” the Bogd said, “The youngest of you all is the Diluv.” This was all there 
was to the audience. At the time I thought nothing of it, but since then I have 
wondered if it was not a sort of omen; for of all that group, I am the only one who 
is still alive. The 14 year-old, when he was 23, fled to Barga, and later (in 1937) was 
invited to a camp on the Outer Mongolian frontier where he was captured by 
raiders and probably killed. He had written to me several times and was on good 
terms with the Japanese.”* 

The Bogd was very hard to do business with because he was such a fearful 
drinker. He would sometimes sit cross-legged for a week drinking steadily night 
and day. The officials attending him would be changed frequently, but he would 
go on drinking, never lying down to sleep and never moving except to go out to 
the toilet. At times he would seem to be completely unconscious, with his head 
lying on his chest; he would seem not to understand anything that was said to 
him; then he would raise his head and demand another drink, and the new drink 
would seem to sober him up so that he could conduct business. Even after a bout 
like this he would not sleep except in naps of two or three hours at a time. Yet 
he was a very able politician and kept control of things within the limits of his 
rapidly vanishing power. By 1920 he had become practically blind. 

Our departure for Peking was delayed because the Chinese first gave and then 
denied us permission to go, so I stayed in Khiiree until spring. Then the Chinese 
general at Khiiree returned from a visit to China and said that while he would 
not permit the Bogd’s mission to go to Peking, he would send a delegation of his 
own. Four of the men who had originally been assigned to the Bogd’s mission, 
including myself, were sent on this second mission. 

In the meantime the American consul at Kalgan, Eberhardt, accompanied by 
Franz Larson of the American trading firm, Andersen-Meyer, paid a visit to 
Khiiree and received a document from the Bogd. The Jalkhanz Gegeen and I 
were among the small group that sat up all night drafting this document, which 
presented the arguments for restoring the autonomy of Outer Mongolia. An- 
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other American official named Sokobin had visited Khiiree and had also been 
given a document by the Bogd. I was the intermediary through whom this docu- 
ment was given.% 

The mission was finally able to start in the first month of summer [of 1920], and 
we left for Kalgan by motor car. There we were delayed for a few days by a Chi- 
nese civil war, but we were eventually able to go by train to Peking. We stayed in 
Peking at the Bureau of Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs. Among other things we 
did was to pay a ceremonial visit to Pu-yi, the deposed Manchu boy-emperor. We 
saw the President of China and other officials, but the mission was completely 
useless from that point of view, since most of the members of it had been chosen 
because they were subservient to the Chinese, while there were only four of us 
left from the original delegation of the pro-autonomy group headed by the Bogd. 
The Jalkhanz Gegeen managed to have an interview with the American Minister, 
and I and one other man interviewed the military attaché. Larson interpreted 
both times. 

‘Then a letter came from the Bogd, asking that we petition for the withdrawal 
of Chinese troops from Khiiree. This letter was also transmitted by Larson. There 
was an immediate disagreement in the mission about how to act on this letter. 
Most of them wanted it to be given to the Bureau of Mongolian and Tibetan 
Affairs to be transmitted by them to the President. A few of us insisted that it be 
transmitted directly but we failed in this intention. ' 

After a month in Peking we returned to Khiiree in the autumn, and after a 
short stay there I went back to my monastery. The day I was to leave Khiree, the 
horses were all ready, when I received a message from the Bogd, who wanted to 
see me immediately. My people were terribly worried for fear that this meant we 
were going to be detained at Khiiree, but the Bogd only wanted to give me a pres- 
ent. It was two 50 /an pieces of silver for the repair of my temple. 

After I returned to my monastery the fighting around Khiiree broke out be- 
tween the Chinese and Baron Ungern.” The Khiiree Government already looked 
unsteady, but things remained quiet in Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. At this time I 
was sent to Uliastai as an official, as will be described in the Ja Lama story, and 
my 38" year [1921] I spent as an official at Uliastai. 


CHAPTER III 


Dambijantsan 


Volga in the Ejil Torguud tribe, and appeared in Outer Mongolia in 1910, 

the year before the Revolution.’ He came apparently from Sinkiang, and 
was first seen in the territory of the Zakhchin Odld. He was travelling with two 
followers, on camels. He was a very powerful man and the saddlebags which his 
men couldn't lift he could lift onto a camel. Some people say that before he came 
to the Zakhchin territory he traveled around north of Khovd. I am not certain 
of this, but I know that he did spend some time with the Zakhchin Odld. There 
are two Zakhchin Banners, the Da Khoshuu and the Giin Khoshuu. He made 
his headquarters in Da Khoshuu.? He was armed with a long old-style Mongol 
flintlock. Although he came from the Volga, he spoke the Khalkh dialect very 
well. He called himself a lama, but nobody knew if he really was one. Nobody 
knew his real age. Nobody knew the real truth about him.3 

Ja Lama claimed to be able to cure sickness with gun magic. This is a very old 
form of magic. The sickness is reported to the magician. The magician thinks 
about the disease. Then he fires a gun in the direction of the sick man. The sick 
man may be hundreds of miles away, but he hears the report, and at that moment 
he is cured. The third Narvanchin Gegeen also was a magician of this kind, and 
although he was a Living Buddha, he lived like a layman and had a wife and three 
children. 

Ja Lama also did other kinds of gun magic. Each of Ja Lama’s bullets had a 
Tibetan letter on it —I don’t know which letter. It was reported that a camp was 
raided by a wolf. Half of the sheep stampeded into the night. The shepherds ran 
and told Ja Lama. “I'll fix that,” he said, and he lifted his gun and fired from the 
door of his tent. “Go and look in that direction tomorrow morning,” he said, The 
next morning they went and looked and saw the sheep all grazing peacefully, and 
the wolf lying dead beside them. They cut open the wolf’s body and found one of 
Ja Lama's bullets in it. After that everyone feared and respected Ja Lama. 


Te IS THE STORY OF DAMBIJANTSAN, Ja Lama, who was born on the 
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Ja Lama did another strange magical thing. The Bogd was declared Khaan of 
Mongolia at the time of the Mongol Revolution in 1911. Long before the news 
of this event reached Western Mongolia, Ja Lama called the people around him, 
and said “The time of rejoicing has arrived.” Then he touched the barrel of his gun 
to the top of each man’s head, in the way a lama gives a blessing with his prayer 
beads, and said, “Go to the east and pray.” Later it was discovered that this was 
the exact day on which the Bogd had been declared Khaan.* 

Long before this, when I was only six years old, Ja Lama had made a trip 
through Outer Mongolia going from west to east, and he stayed one night at the 
tent of my father and mother [the Diluv Khutagt says this happened in 1889, but 
it was probably 1890. ed.] He was riding one horse and leading two. He let his 
horses out for the night to graze, and in the morning he did not have to catch 
them; he just went to the top of a little hill and called, and they came to him. 
After that he went to the East to San Beis’s Banner and spent three years there, 
but nobody knows much about him in those days.5 

Also before this, Ja Lama made a journey to Tibet.® On this journey he fre- 
quently let people see that he had money, including gold coins. In spite of this, he 
walked on foot, carrying a pack. He traveled by way of the monastery of Kum- 
bum. Then he went up into the country of the Deed Mongols of Koko Nor. After 
staying there some time, he hired a caravan and went on to Lhasa. On the journey 
he had a couple of loads with him that were so heavy that one man could not lift 
them. These loads were always in his own tent at night and he slept beside them. 
When he got to Lhasa, he declared that his name was “Dawa”, and that he was a 
Shabarong, which is a minor classification of reincarnation. 

There is a custom at Lhasa that pilgrims with offerings or valuable property 
may deposit them in the government office called Dewa Shiung; such goods can 
then be used as security for loans. Ja Lama deposited in this way the two heavy 
loads he had brought with him, and in the next few weeks other loads arrived for 
him, brought in by different caravans. These loads he deposited in the same way. 
From time to time he would go to one of these loads and take out a few gold 
coins or some fine silk, if he wanted to buy something, or to make a present. Then 
he went to the Tibetan authorities and asked to be allowed to make a pilgrimage 
to all the important places in Tibet. He also asked for a letter of credit, using his 
loads as security so as to be able to get money at every Tibetan Jong (administra- 
tive center) through which he passed. 

Because he didn't speak Tibetan, he took with him, as guide and interpreter, a 
Khalkh lama named Neiten who later became a disciple of mine. This lama had 
the rank of Hlaramba (a Lhasa graduate of religious studies) but, as he was a poor 
man, he agreed to go. It was from him that I afterwards heard this story. 

After they had made a long journey—Ja Lama drew money at each of the many 
places they stopped— but before they had returned to Lhasa, Ja Lama dismissed 
Neiten. “You can go on back to Lhasa,” he said, “I can get along by myself now, 
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and I will take my time and go more slowly.” So Neiten went back to Lhasa, but 
Ja Lama never showed up again. _ 

The custom is that when goods are deposited in the Dewa Shiung, they must 
be opened up the next year. The justification of this custom is that such goods are 
supposed to have been brought in as religious offerings and must be opened up 
and presented at one of the big festivals within the year they have been brought 
in. In this case, as Ja Lama seemed to be such an important man, they did not 
open his goods in the first year, even though he did not show up again. In the 
second year, however, they decided that it was no use waiting any longer, and so 
they opened up between ten and thirty of the boxes. 

There was nothing in them but stones. 

Ja Lama might have been seized in Outer Mongolia and punished for these 
things, except for the fact that it was just about at this time that the 1911 Revolu- 
tion broke out. The leading part on behalf of the Bogd in this Revolution was 
played in Western Mongolia by the Jalkhanz Gegeen. Others who were impor- 
tant in the wars and political negotiations were the Khatan Baatar, the Manlai 
Baatar Damdinstren from Barga, Taij Bayar, and Gin Khaisan, both of whom 
were Kharchin, and Genden, who was from Sain Noyon Aimag. Ja Lama joined 
with this group and took part in the fighting,’ after which he was appointed to 
the post of Said, and became an influential man on the Western Frontier. Not 
contented with this, he declared himself a Living Buddha, in 1912, and in 1913 
he built himself a monastery at a place called Shashin Badrakh (Flourishing of 
the Faith; the name existed previous to the building of the monastery), north of 
Khovd. For this monastery he requisitioned lamas and laymen as shav from all 
the Banners of the Odld and Dérvéd.® The significance of this is that he was 
making a position for himself as the dominant man among those of the popula- 
tion of Western Mongolia who were not Khalkh. He was so powerful that the 
Bogd was unable to do anything but confirm him in the title of Noyon Khutagt. 
(It is said that earlier in his career Ja Lama had called himself a reincarnation 
of Amarsanaa,’ but from the time he called himself Noyon Khutagt he did not 
mention this any more.!°) 

Ja Lama began to behave very brutally, robbing, torturing and killing people. In 
the Khovd region there was a group of Kazakh who had recognized the author- 
ity of the Mongols. The Kazakh were originally an overflow from Sinkiang. In 
Central Asia and they had no territory of their own but were regarded as tenants 
in the various Mongol Banners in which they lived and pastured, paying a yearly 
tribute to the Banner prince. They themselves had no hereditary princes and no 
regular or recognized tribal organization. They are spoken of sometimes as “the 
thirteen Kerei”, and may be descendants of the Nestorian Christian Kereit of 
the times of Chingis, but they themselves have no such tradition that I have 
ever heard of, and of course whatever they may have been in the past they are 
Moslems now. They make a fire in the middle of the tent, as the Mongols do; 
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but when a meal has been eaten the kettle is taken outside the tent, the ashes 
removed, and the fireplace swept clean. Some people say that because they have 
no territory of their own they have no right to maintain a continuous hearth and 
moving the kettle outside shows that they must always be ready to move if the 
Mongol Banner or tribe that owns the territory tells them to move on. 

As a kind of masterless people, much more on the move than the Mongols, 
they are great thieves and very troublesome. It is because they are horse thieves 
that they eat horse meat. In stealing horses, which are animals that can be driven 
fast and a long way, it is a good idea to steal from a distant herd so as not to get 
into trouble in the Banner in which you live. The Kazakh ride on distant raids, 
leading or driving spare horses with them, and these they slaughter and eat if 
they are short of provisions and hard pressed, so they get a taste for horse meat. 
We Mongols do not ordinarily eat horse meat; but in winter when horses can be 
kept in higher pastures than other stock because they can paw down through the 
snow to good grass, they are sometimes killed by blizzards, and these animals the 
Mongols do eat. 

Some of these Kazakh fled from the Banner in which they had settled in order 
to evade Ja Lama’s authority. They were pursued. Some of them were killed, and 
the leader was captured. He was taken to Shashin Badrakh and skinned alive at 
the orders of the Ja Lama. ‘This skinning alive is done by shooting the victim in 
such a way that he loses consciousness. Then the skin is taken off whole. 

At this time Ja Lama had made several approaches to me, wanting me to come 
to visit him and calling himself my disciple. I did not want to have anything to 
do with him, but after he was appointed to the post of Warden of the Western 
Marches (Baruun Khyazgaaryn Said), his official appointment, I couldn't avoid 
having some contact with him. I answered him cautiously, through the govern- 
ment office at Khovd, as I didn’t want to send him a messenger direct from my- 
self. (The year before this, in 1912, I had been in Khiiree for two months. At that 
time the Sain Noyon Khan was Premier and he wanted me to enter the Govern- 
ment, but I had made excuses to avoid it). 

In the winter of 1913 I was reading the scriptures. At this time Ja Lama fell 
sick and, nominally at least, retired from his government office, sending a man to 
ask me to come and pray for his recovery. The messenger came in a great hurry, 
riding five days’ journey in three days. The nature of the scriptures I was reading 
required that I should not see visitors, but his man came with a letter for me and 
valuable presents. I explained to him that because of the scriptures I was reading 
I could not go away, but I sent return presents with him. I thought, however, that 
the situation had reached a point where I could no longer avoid direct contact, 
so I sent my own messenger on a mission to Ja Lama. Ja Lama had already lost 
his temper, however; he had sent a detachment of troops that were under his 
command, at the Tsagaan Tunge frontier post between Mongolia and Sinkiang, 
to “escort” me; and with them an order to have me conscripted into the army to 
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command these troops. His idea was to involve me in this way under his military 
and political power. 

It took about three months of negotiation to rectify this situation. Fortunately, 
it was just at this time [1914], that the Russians arrested him and carried him off. 
The Russians arrested him because of the complaints of the people in Mongolia 
whom he had maltreated. The Russians had a legal right to do this because he had 
been born on the Volga, in Russian territory.'! 

Ja Lama came back to Mongolia as soon as the Russian Revolution broke out 
in 1917. He came first into the northeastern part of Zasagt Khan Aimag, and then 
moved down across Zasagt Khan Aimag to the southwestern corner, recruiting 
as he went. He stayed for some time in the Daichin Van's Banner, recruiting more 
followers. Then he moved across the Agi Bogd Range into the Maajin Shan, and 
built himself a stronghold there.'* 

This was in 1918. At that time he had a following of only about a hundred men 
with a few guns, but he got richer and stronger in the following way: 

In Khiree there was a community of rich Tibetan traders, some of whom had 
powerful connections with the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan Government. With 
the times getting pretty troubled, a group of about 50 of these traders decided 
to go back to Tibet. ‘They turned their wealth into gold, silver, silks, and valuable 
furs, and started off with many camel-loads and a strong armed escort. The route 
they took passed near the Maajin Shan, and they were ambushed by Ja Lama. 
Some he ransomed and let go. Others he kept as hostages, and he kept all the 
camel-loads and the arms, so that he became a wealthy and powerful man. He 
also had Chinese growing opium near his stronghold and made quite a revenue 
from that. In the region around his stronghold there were already a number of 
poor families from farther west, pasturing their herds there on their own. These 
became his followers (or subjects), so that he had several hundred households 
under him, and several hundred armed men. 

In 1920, when Outer Mongolian autonomy had been reestablished for a short 
time and when the Reds had not yet come in,'? I was made first Deputy Said of 
Uliastai. Later I became Said, and held that position until the Reds came. When 
the Red trouble came I resigned. At this time one of the princes of Zasagt Khan 
Aimag, Taij Eregzen, raised the cry that, rather than submit to Red rule, all good 
Mongols should go south and be ruled by Ja Lama. It was this threat to their au- 
thority that caused the new Government at Khiiree to send a detachment south 
and assassinate Ja Lama. . 

At the time that I was Deputy Said of the Western Frontier, the other deputy 
was the Khatan Baatar, and the Frontier Commissioner over us was the Jalkhanz 
Gegeen. At the beginning of autumn 1920,'4 Ja Lama came up into Outer Mon- 
golia with two hundred armed men to have a look at conditions. He went to see 
the Zasagt Khan and sent a message saying that he wanted to come and see me, 
but I thought the more cautious thing to do would be to meet him at the palace 
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of the Zasagt Khan. I stayed there three days, and consulted with the Zasagt 
Khan about what my actions should be—whether I should remove to Khovd or 
Uliastai. 

But Ja Lama went off through the Daichin Van's Banner instead, where he cap- 
tured twelve rich families, taking them off with him. Nobody in that part of the 
country was strong enough to resist him. He tried to get two machine-guns from 
the Khatan Baatar, but the Khatan Baatar would not give them up. 

About this time I became the Uliastai Said, and went to Uliastai in the au- 
tumn. It was a bad and very uncertain time, as in July of that year [1921] the 
Reds, who were not yet in the Northwest, had taken Khiiree.'® The Government 
order making me the Uliastai Said had been made by the old Government, just 
two or three days before the occupation. At this time the Khatan Baatar was 
in Khovd keeping an eye on White Russian troops. There ensued a period of 
great uncertainty, as we were cut off both from the Khatan Baatar and from the 
Khiiree Government.'® Then three Buriats came from Khiiree. They were headed 
by a man named Olziikhand, and they were traveling to get in touch with a Red 
leader named Dambadosj, who was reconnoitering in the Northwest with a troop 
of armed men.!” 

These three Buriats said to me, “We want to set up a Party nest [cell] here in 
Uliastai.” I inquired what a party nest was. They replied that they wanted to set 
up headquarters, and a party which people could join if they wished. I asked, “Ts 
this a local, or a national affair?” “National,” they replied. I asked if it were official 
business and whether they could show their papers. They had none. I said “I am 
not trying to resist any new government, only trying to administer according to 
what is left of the old one. But I cannot allow you to settle yourselves here as of- 
ficials merely on your own say-so, when you are without papers.” So they went to 
the west and joined Dambadorj. 

Dambadorj’s father, Badarchin, had been an official of the Bogd, and Dam- 
badorj later became Chief of Staff in the new Government. In 1928 he and 15 
other important men were arrested in a party purge and sent to Russia. One of 
these was Jadamba, who had military training in Russia with Choibalsan. It was 
reputed that Dambadorj eventually returned to Mongolia where he died.'® 

Dambadorj had 12 men with him, and with these 12 and Dambadorj and the 
three Buriats they made a party of 16. These men came to Uliastai, and stayed at 
the local headquarters of the Chinese trading firm of Ta Sheng K’uei. The Chi- 
nese sent to my office headquarters and asked what to do, as they were afraid of 
these 16 Reds. I sent three officers to enquire, and Dambadorj had them beaten 
with horsewhips. 

The next day Dambadorj came to call on me, and said that he was not anti- 
religious, and that he had great respect for my religion as well as for my official 
position. “Then why have you beaten up my emissaries?” I asked. “If you had any 
complaint, why didn’t you bring it to me?” They said nothing, but left immedi- 
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ately for Khiiree. 

This incident shows how uncertain the times were for us then. 

At this time there was another important Red sent up into the Northwest, and 
his name was Puntsag. He had with him several hundred armed men. Although 
Puntsag was a Red, he was a religious man, and treated me with consideration, 
In this respect he was like a good many others, including the Khatan Baatar. 
Although they were Reds and although they were very tough with the hereditary 
princes, they were much milder toward the high lamas, like myself, and espe- 
cially toward those who had good reputations as administrators of the people.!9 
Puntsag and the Khatan Baatar joined forces. Like Dambadorj, Puntsag was later 
involved in the 1928 purge.” 

By this time the Northwest was obviously under the control of the new Gov- 
ernment, whatever it was, so I sent a letter of resignation to the authorities at 
Khiiree, saying that I did not understand anything about the new government, 
and that in any case I had only been trying to keep order in the Northwest and 
that the authority was now for them to take, if they wanted it. This, of course, was 
a polite way of saying that I did not want to be a part of their government. 

At first they refused my resignation, and then they tried to get me to stay on as 
assistant administrator to someone they would appoint over me. Then Danzan, 
who was high in the Government, but who was liquidated later, came to Uliastai, 
and I gave him my resignation also. Finally in the spring they sent a new Said, 
whose name was Lamijav, and I had the nominal rank of his assistant. He was 
from the Dalai Choinkhor’s Banner. He was later purged and executed at the 
time of my own trial.”' He was very able and I took the opportunity to turn over 
all authority to him and go back to my Narvanchin monastery. When I left, the 
people gave me a “ten-thousand names banner”.”” 

‘The new regime had not sent agents all over the country. They had simply taken 
over the main offices of administration, and there was no great interference by 
them in local affairs, and no great resistance to them anywhere. At this time they 
were not basically opposed to the Bogd,”? but were anti-Chinese and opposed 
to the old kind of Mongol nationalism. The period of resistance to them and of 
suppression by them came later. 

In 1922, before I had been long at home, I returned to Uliastai for a visit, and at 
Uliastai there were two men named Nanzad and Amgalan, with about 40 soldiers 
who were collecting taxes from the merchant firms, and enquiring into the Yost 
Beis’s secession from the Reds and his submission to Ja Lama. The Yost Beis was 
Taij Eregzen’s nephew. He was young and not very able, and was dominated by 
his uncle. 

Just at this time the report came that Ja Lama was on his way to Uliastai.”4 Ja 
Lama did not come as far as Uliastai, however. All he did was to come as far as 
the Yost Beis’s Banner and take some of the Yost Beis’s people back with him. 
The truth of the matter was that each side was afraid of the other. The Reds were 
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afraid that Ja Lama might attack them with a force larger than they could handle, 
and Ja Lama was afraid that the Reds might be mobilizing against him. 

The Reds succeeded in arresting the Yost Beis and brought him back to Uliastai 
where he and his uncle were kept under home arrest. Then in the autumn of the 
same year, when I was again in my own monastery, a message came from Lamjav, 
saying “Come to Uliastai quickly. The Minister of Internal Security, Baldandorj, 
and Beis Dugar are on their way here from Khiiree. They are certainly out to 
liquidate Ja Lama, and we must decide what to do.” 

My first suggestion was to set the Yost Beis and Taij Eregzen free and send 
them as emissaries to Ja Lama. We would then write a letter to Ja Lama, inviting 
him to come to Uliastai for discussions, hoping that when he saw that his friends 
had been unconditionally released, he would think us favorably disposed towards 
him, and that it would therefore be safe to come. 

We agreed to follow this plan, and accordingly, the two of them set off. I then 
wrote a letter, saying “Jalkhanz Gegeen has become Premier under the new Red 
Government (this was true at the moment)” and this Government is disposed to 
be favorable to you. He has therefore sent two emissaries, the Yost Beis and Taij 
Eregzen who have been empowered to talk with you. They will invite you to come 
back into Outer Mongolia and be given territory for a Banner of your own. But 
the details of what land you will be given and what title you will have you must 
decide in conference with them.” I added that I would like a reply as to whether 
he preferred to come to Uliastai himself or to have the emissaries come to him at 
Maajin Shan. At the same time, another letter was sent to Ja Lama from Lamjav, 
the Uliastai Said, and his letter was a formal invitation to Uliastai. These letters 
were sent by the hand of a man called the Meiren Piirev. The messenger returned 
with a gun he had been given as a present, and with a letter from Ja Lama, saying 
that he preferred that such-and-such a territory be given him, and that he wanted 
an official seal giving him authority over his subjects, and authority to bring them 
to this territory and to settle them there. In the meantime Baldandorj had made a 
trip to Khovd, and as a result of this trip a letter came from the Khovd Said saying 
that trouble was being made on the western frontier by Kazakh bandits. It asked 
that troops be sent to his support. This, of course, was all a put-up job arranged 
by Baldandorj. The idea was that rumors would spread around about the Kazakh 
bandits and about the troops being sent out to clean them up. The troops would 
set out, then suddenly change their direction and swoop down on Ja Lama, hop- 
ing to catch him by surprise.”’ 

A report was sent to Khiiree about the plans that were being made, and doubt- 
less this report had something unfavorable to say about me, because just as the 
troops were on the point of setting out, a letter came from Khiiree ‘disapproving 
of the plans we were making. It said that there was no use in trying to make all 
these secret troop movements because the plan would certainly leak out and Ja 
Lama would be forewarned and would get away. It therefore ordered the two 
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emissaries (Nanzad and Dugar) to ride straight to the Maajin Shan, presenting 
themselves as official messengers, and assuming that they would be granted an 
audience with Ja Lama. If they were presented to him, they were ordered simply 
to pull out their guns and shoot him on the spot. The two men were a little afraid 
of this plan. They came to me and ordered me to get ready for a visit to Ja Lama. 
Their idea was that under cover of preparations for my transportation they could 
get ready to send a small detachment of troops following secretly behind me. 

At this point I was scared too. The two men with whom I was dealing were not 
soft-handed, and Ja Lama was a bad man to deal with when he got suspicious. 
I set out from Uliastai with two companions, but after riding seven stages I was 
suddenly taken sick with violent vomiting. After two days of vomiting I lost 
consciousness. This unconsciousness was like a trance. It lasted for two months. 
They kept me for more than a month at the relay station where I had fallen sick, 
and toward the end of the second month they started to take me home. When 
I was nearly home I regained consciousness. During the period of my trance I 
do not know what happened except by the account of my two companions. They 
said that I was obviously too sick to travel any farther, and so they kept me at the 
station, but at the same time they did not know that I was in a trance. I ate very 
little but I talked perfectly normally and even transacted official business, and 
they assured me, made no mistakes. I even had interviews with the two men who 
had been sent to deal with Ja Lama, and handled correspondence from Khiiree. 
The following, then, is the account of what happened while I was in a trance. 

The killing of Ja Lama was carried out by Beis Dugar, Nanzad and three men 
whom they took with them. Beis Dugar and Nanzad were not really Reds, but 
were exceedingly able, hard and ruthless men. Of these men, Nanzad disguised 
himself as a lama. He had to be fitted out with a lama costume and drilled in the 
proper way to talk and to answer questions.”® 

When the five men started out on their mission they were very much afraid and 
baffled. For one thing, they were afraid that the legend that Ja Lama was immune 
to bullets might be true. Dugar and Nanzad had pistols concealed in their clothes 
or boot-tops, and of the three men with them, one had a pistol and two had rifles. 
_ When they got to the Maajin Shan, they stayed at Ja Lama’s stronghold for 
three days. They delivered their presents and received presents, and discussed the 
possibility of Ja Lama coming back into Mongol territory, and, on the third day, 
they had still not found an opportunity to kill him; things began to get awkward, 
and they dared not stay much longer.”? 

More or less in desperation, they thought up a stratagem. One of the three 
escorts, named Dash, was a strong man with some reputation as a wrestler. They 
pretended that Dash was sick, hoping that if they could lure Ja Lama into their 
own tent to see the “sick man”, they could kill him then. 

Dugar then requested an interview with Ja Lama, and said to him, “One of our 
men has fallen sick, and is not yet able to travel; could we stay here a few days 
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longer? Could you come to see the sick man and perform the ceremony of adis 
for him?” 

This is a ceremony in which a lama who is not expert in the details of lama 
medicine treats a sick person by reading from the scriptures, telling his beads 
and laying a volume of scriptures on his head. Sometimes just the hand is placed 
on the head of the sick man, and sometimes the hand holds prayer-beads or a 
volume of the scriptures. 

Ja Lama was invited to come to the tent where the five men were staying. 

When he entered, he was alone and without bodyguards. 

Ja Lama had a white albino horse with red eyes, a big and very ferocious white 
dog, and a white leather gown. When he put on the white leather gown, mounted 
the white horse, and went for a solitary ride around the walls of his stronghold 
with the white dog following after him, all his subjects knew that he was go- 
ing to kill somebody that day. When Ja Lama came to see the sick man, the big 
white dog came into the tent with him. The dog immediately took a dislike to 
Dash, and growled at him and showed his teeth. Dash said, “I am afraid of that 
dog. Can't you send him out?” Ja Lama ordered the dog out. The dog whimpered 
unwillingly, buk went out to stand guard at the door of the tent. 

When Ja Lama came into the tent Dash was kneeling, and he had one hand on 
each knee, with the palms up. “Don’t you know how to behave? Pray properly,” 
Ja Lama said. 

Dash put his hands, palms together, to his forehead, as he was supposed to; 
but instead of holding them that way, with his head bowed, which would have 
obscured his vision, he gradually opened them and peered upward between them. 
He was flustered and did not quite know what to do. He had intended to dispatch 
Ja Lama with a blow on the head, using the detached barrel of his rifle which 
was concealed near him in the bedding. But when Ja Lama saw Dash looking 
at him, he became suspicious. So when Ja Lama extended his hand to give the 
blessing, Dash grabbed him by the wrist. Dugar grabbed him by the other arm. 
‘They twisted his arms behind his head. While the two men were holding his arms 
back, Nanzad grabbed his pistol from the top of his boot, and, just as Ja Lama 
said “What are you going to do with me?” shot him in the neck. Much later, in 
Khiiree, Nanzad told me about this, and admitted that he had been frightened, 
until he saw the blood spurting and knew that Ja Lama really was not immune 
to bullets.°° They all shot him many times in the chest and neck. His head was 
almost severed by the number of shots in the neck. 

When Ja Lama was being killed, the white dog rushed into the tent again. 

Somebody fired at him and broke one leg, but he ran out of the tent and got 
away. He was hunted down for two days before he was killed.*! 

‘The five men escaped without being killed by the Ja Lama’s bodyguard because 
his own people hated and feared him. Ja Lama treated them very cruelly, beating 
and killing them. He was very fond of having people’s eyes gouged out. On one 
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occasion a young man and his girl attempted to run away. Ja Lama pursued them 
and caught them. With his own hands he gouged out their eyes. He did this by 
tying bandages around their heads, and under them, at the outer corner of each 
eye, he placed the knucklebone of a sheep. When the bandages were twisted and 
tightened behind, the pressure of the knucklebones caused the eyes to pop out, 
so that Ja Lama could cut them loose with scissors. He tucked the eyes into the 
felt covering of his tent, where the roof-felt overlaps the felt covering of the wall, 

Just before the five men reached his stronghold, Ja Lama had been having a 
well dug within it. From time to time he came to inspect progress. There had 
been a plot among his people to push him into the well if he came close enough 
to the edge. Then, suddenly, Ja Lama ordered the work stopped and never came 
near the well again. When the five men came, everyone hoped that they in fact 
did intend to kill the Ja Lama. As soon as it was known that the men had been 
talking about Ja Lama being received back into Outer Mongolia, people came to 
talk to the five men about where they wanted to go. About 60 families of Torguud 
said that they wanted to go to the territory of Lama Gegeen, which stretches in 
a long strip near the Maajin Shan as far as Alashan and the northern edge of the 
Ezni Gol territory.** Most of the Khalkh said that they wanted to come to my 
territory and settle under my authority. During these talks, some of Ja Lama’s 
own bodyguards made hints about killing him. When, for a day or two, it looked 
as though the five men were going to leave without killing him, the people were 
disappointed, and felt that the sinister power of Ja Lama was again saving him 
from death.** Therefore when they heard the struggle and the shots, and the five 
men came out of the tent, they gathered around, and the five men said “We have 
killed him,” and there was no trouble at all.*4 

Three days after the killing, Baldandorj arrived with a detachment of troops 
and stayed there five days. Arrangements were made for moving all the people 
into Outer Mongolian territory. The Yost Beis and Taij Eregzen were again taken 
under arrest. Ja Lama's head was brought back.*° A song was made about the 
killing, two lines of which ran: 


Munkhak muu Dambiantsan gi 
mukhar tseej-i orkhila 
(Headstrong, evil Dambijantsan’s 
Headless trunk we threw away.)*© 


After this business was all over, they took me back from the post relay station, 
where I had been sick, and on the way home to my monastery, I recovered from 
my trance, although I remained physically weak for some time. I sent in my res- 
ignation from my official position at Uliastai to the Jalkhanz Gegeen, who was in 
Khiiree, and the resignation was accepted. 


Chapter 1v 
(1922-1929) 
MK THIRTY-NINTH YEAR [1922] was the one in which Ja Lama was killed 


and I resigned from office. In this year my successor at Uliastai, whose 
name was Lamjav, was implicated in the Danzan plot and arrested,’ and I went 
back to Uliastai to take his place. 

I don't know the details of the Danzan plot at first hand and can only repeat 
what was said at the time in Outer Mongolia. Danzan was one of the early revo- 
lutionaries, a man from Sain Noyon Aimag. He was at this time Commander-in- 
chief of the Mongol Revolutionary Troops. He was a close friend of Lamjav, who 
was also a man of Sain Noyon Aimag, and an extremely able man. It appears that 
Danzan, although a revolutionary, wanted to be independent of the Russians, and 
for this reason he got in touch with the Japanese and the Chinese. 

There is no doubt that this was true, but Lamjav did not take part in any plot. 
He was known as an old and personal friend of Danzan and some correspon- 
dence between him and Danzan was intercepted, in which Danzan hinted in 
a veiled way that he wanted Lamjav to join him. Lamjav replied in a way that 
showed that he did not quite know what was going on, but that he was suspicious 
and that he did not want to join. He was arrested, however, and taken to Khiiree. 
He was not put in prison but was kept in detention, at first in a tent that was set 
apart for him. Later he was allowed to go anywhere in the city. After two years 
he was allowed to return to Northwestern Mongolia, but a year or two later he 
was accused of taking part in a plot for a rebellion in the Northwest, and he was 
imprisoned in Sain Noyon Aimag for the winter and later executed. I have no 
idea whether he was guilty or not. This plot was to separate Northwestern Mon- 
golia from Outer Mongolia and join it to Sinkiang. But the help expected from 
Sinkiang did not materialize, and the rebellion was crushed when it amounted to 
only about five hundred lamas. 

In my fortieth year [1923] I again gave up my post at Uliastai. There are many 
things I do not remember from this period; I had no more official duties of any 
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kind, but I traveled about a good deal, reading prayers, and I also devoted much 
time to the reading of religious texts and other religious studies. This was not a 
peaceful time, however. The old order was changing and high officials and im- 
portant nobles were disappearing from the scene all the time. It was difficult for 
anyone to hold high office without being accused sooner or later of disloyalty or 
conspiracy. There were in fact a good many conspiracies, especially ones which 
took the form of trying to get in touch with the Chinese in various ways. For this 
reason I was very careful to restrict myself to my religious functions. Even in the 
old days when people came to ask my advice on political subjects or administra- 
tive problems I was reluctant to say anything that would look like meddling in 
other people’s affairs; and now I was especially careful. One difficult problem I 
could not avoid was that the people of my own monastery territory looked to 
me for advice and guidance on everything connected with the new regime, and 
in their case, naturally, I could not avoid saying things that might be repeated 
or distorted. But apart from this I tried to keep out of everything except strictly 
religious affairs. 

Part of the summer and early autumn of my forty-second year, [1925] I spent in 
the Erdene Van's Banner, where I had been invited to read prayers. In this period 
I also visited the Jonon Beil’s Banner to read prayers, and the Naran Khutagt’s 
monastery. | 

My forty-third year [1926] I spent almost entirely in my own monastery in 
prayer and religious study. 

In the spring of my forty-fourth year [1927] I went to Uliastai. I went there on 
horseback, and from there I hired a Russian motor-car and went to Khiiree. My 
purpose was to ask for permission to visit the Banchin Bogd, who was then in 
Mukden. 

This was in 1928. In the meantime, in 1925, my monastery territory had been 
administratively joined together with the Banner on the north of it, whose old 
name was the Khoshuuch Beis’s Banner. (This name had been dropped as being 
aristocratic in origin and a new geographical name was given to the territory 
from the snow-covered mountain called Otgon Tengri.”) Therefore the request 
for permission to go abroad had to go through the authorities of the new Banner 
administration, and they had forwarded the request to Khiiree. I went there car- 
rying this document with me, and stayed at the Gandan Monastery, which was 
a good place to stay because its standards were high. Outside the monastery on 
the four sides of it were the dwellings of four officials known as Tsagdaa. The day 
I went to the Gandan Monastery an order came from the new Red Government 
saying that if any pilgrims wanted to come into the temple to do reverence to 
me, they must not be impeded in any way, nor were they to be asked for money 
in return for permission to do so. Because of this the rumor spread throughout 
Khiiree that I had great influence with the Red Government and that they would 
listen to my advice, and that things would be better, because up till then no high 
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ersonages of the old order, either lamas or nobles, had been shown such a mark 
of deference. 

After a stay of three days I went in person to the Ministry of Interior to ask for 
the permits I needed to go to Wu T’ai Shan, Peking and Mukden. The Minister 
was not there, but I saw the chief of the Secretariat. He said to me, “Have your 
photograph taken and I will conclude your business immediately. Tomorrow is 
Sunday so see if you can get the photographs today.” 

I went at once to a photographer who lived not far away and had my picture 
taken. The next day, Sunday, a disciple of mine came and told me that the ques- 
tion of granting me a permit had gone up before the Party Committee and that 
on Monday I would get my permit. 

At that time the Premier was Amar,} the Minister of War was Jadamba. The 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Party was Dambadorj. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was Choibalsan. I saw most of these people, of whom Choibal- 
san was an old friend and asked me to come to see him. I did not see Dambadorj, 
who had gone to Russia. At this time I knew most of the important people in 
the Government.* 

There was a Buriat named Tseveen Jamsrano. He had no special official posi- 
tion but he was a man of whom everyone asked advice. He was an old man and 
a professor. He was not a Red, but an old-time Mongol Nationalist. I had never 
met him before, but I had heard that he was anxious to meet me, so I went to call 
on him and we talked at great length. I found him to be a man of over 70, and 
very sagacious. He said that he had heard about the journey I intended to make 
and he asked me if I were going to spend a long time or if I would be in a hurry 
to come back. I told him that my chief object was to make a pilgrimage to the 
Banchin Bogd and that I would return immediately. He said to me, “If you were 
asked, would you accept a mission from the Government on your journey?” I said 
that my ability and experience were limited, but that if it were a mission I could 
carry out, I should, of course, accept. 

He said, “If you can wait a few days, we will see. The matter is not entirely 
settled yet.” 

So I stayed in Khiiree for more than a month. 

Then the Minister of the Interior, Khainkhirva, sent for me, and when I saw 
him he said, “We are doubtful about your proposed journey. Things are in great 
confusion in China,’ and we do not even know for certain where the Banchin 
Bogd is. We think it is probably better for you not to go. If the situation changes, 
it may be all right for you to go later.” 

After this I saw Jamsrano again. He told me that there was a certain amount of 
disagreement in the Government,° and that later on, if things were straightened 
out and it was considered desirable for me to go to China, they would even send 
a motor-car to my monastery to fetch me. Choibalsan was anxious to lend me a 
car to take me home, but he did not think it politic to do so openly. He therefore 
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sent an officer to inspect the military school at Uliastai, and this officer took me 
in his car. At this time practically none of the people high up in the Government 
had shrines or religious images in their homes, but Choibalsan did and did not 
attempt to conceal the fact. 

After returning home I was invited at the beginning of Autumn to hold relj- 
gious ceremonies at the Targan Baatar Van's temple. The Targan Baatar Van was 
over six feet tall and extremely fat; indeed, his title means “The Fat Hero Prince”, 
He liked to live in a very small round felt tent with a door that he could barely 
squeeze through. When he sat in this tent he could reach out and touch practi- 
cally anything in it. This tent was kept spotlessly clean. He had a shrine in it and 
things for his daily use, but nothing else. He liked to read prayers in this tent. His 
wife was not allowed in it. He had a son who was allowed in occasionally, and a 
little daughter, of whom he was very fond, whom he allowed to run in and out 
as she liked. When he had to see people on business he went to another, larger 
tent. When he traveled he had a cloth tent, which was also so small that it looked 
ridiculous for his huge body. His mother was reputed to have been pregnant for 
three years before she bore him. 

In my forty-fifth year [1928] in the autumn, I was invited to Zavkhan Tushee 
Gin’s Banner of Zasagt Khan Aimag, not far from my own monastery. I spent 
about a month there. After I came back I made a journey to Uliastai in a car 
belonging to the State Central sie satan 7] spent only three days in Uliastai, 
and then returned by car. 

I had been at home only five days when a man came in with a report that the 
Government was going to confiscate the land of nobles and important lamas, and 
in about two weeks two high officials came from the Ministry of the Interior in 
Khiiree, accompanied by representatives of the Banner government. There were 
about 10 of them in all. 

‘The confiscation was on the basis of the cattle unit known as dod. People with 
less than 100 suffered no confiscation. Property above 100 was confiscated, but 
people who had previously been rich were still left with 100 dod. At that time the 
bod consisted of one horse or one cow. Five sheep or seven goats were one bod, and 
a camel was two dod. (Later refinements were added such as taking into account 
the age of the animals.) In this confiscation when a rich man was left with 100 
bod he himself could choose the animals that made up five bod. The remaining 
95 were determined by the local Banner authorities according to their judgment 
of the collective needs of the Banner community. At this time only personal 
property was subject to confiscation, and only the property of people who had 
held government office. Even rich men if they had not had official positions were 
left alone. The herds belonging to monasteries were also not subject to confisca- 
tion at this time.? When the commission came they first went to the head of the 
sum sub-division of the Banner. Then most of them rode to the residence of the 
Narvanchin Khutagt, which was less than a quarter of a mile away. The head of 
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the sum rode up alone to where I was staying, dismounted, tied his horse, and 
then stood still. I knew very well what he had come for. Then he came in to see 
me. With his finger he traced on the table, as if he were writing, the warning “be 
careful.” 

Then four people came in while the rest went to various parts of the monastery, 
and then to the residence of the Narvanchin. 

This commission was headed by two people from Ulaanbaatar, one representing 
the Central Executive Committee of the Party, the other the Ministry for Inter- 
nal Security. The former did not come the first time, but-came later. They were 
accompanied by two secretaries from the Banner Office of Otgon Tengri Ban- 
ner. When they came in I offered them tea. My disciple Gendiin was with me. 
The Internal Security man said, “It has been determined by law, as you doubtless 
know, that the property of rich feudal personages is to be expropriated.” 

I had of course heard of this decree but I said that I had never heard of it, be- 
cause I was afraid they might ask me from whom I had heard it. I also said that I 
did not know what they meant by the word “Piodal” [feudal]. So they said “Pio- 
dal” means “rich people who under the old order have high hereditary or official 
rank.” There was in fact no word for “feudal” in the old Mongol language. 

They said that the law was to expropriate capital in excess of 100 dod, bur only 
if the official personage were of high rank or had a bad record. He said, “We are 
now going to seal up your store houses and possessions. We will let you take out 
anything you need for your immediate use.” 

I said, “There is nothing I need to take out. Here are my keys. You may see for 
yourself what I have.” 

At that time there were 40 people who had come on a pilgrimage to see me. 
They were due to leave that day, but they had not gone yet. Gendiin was sent out 
to tell them to wait awhile before leaving. All gates of the monastery were to 
be closed and no one was to be allowed to go in or out. Gendiin came back and 
reported that the pilgrims had left and that he had closed the gates. Then I went 
around the monastery with the commission and showed them everything. Boxes 
were opened, chests were opened, and they looked in, but did not take things out. 
The chests were then closed and sealed and the doors of the buildings were sealed 
with cross strips of paper. 

Then we all came back to my tent which was pitched in front of my winter 
building. On the altar in my tent were a number of silver butter-lamps, two big 
golden butter-lamps, and a big silver incense-bowl. I showed them these things 
and offered them the keys of everything in the tent that locked, but they returned 
the keys to me and did not seal up anything in the tent. Then the Internal Se- 
curity man showed me the paper which gave him authority and which had the 
procedure for inspection and sealing all written down. This was shown to me 
so that I could not later complain that he had acted differently from the official 
procedure. Then he left.. 
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After that they settled in one of the offices of the temple and waited for the 
other officials to come from Ulaanbaatar. (I had an inner office which looked af- 
ter my most personal affairs, and in its buildings were stored things of small bulk 
and high value, such as silk, silver, etc. Then I had an outer treasury that looked 
after things that were also my personal affairs but of a more general nature.) 

In 1925 I had made a division of everything that I had, giving half to the mon- 
astery and keeping half for myself. Between 1925 and 1929 I had received the 
following gifts from pilgrims and from the faithful: 36 camels, over 700 sheep, 
135 horses, and 50 to 100 cattle. In 1925, when I had divided my property, I had 
divided my goods half and half, but I had given all my herds to the temple, as fol- 
lows: more than 2,500 horses, keeping only 5 for my personal use; more than 300 
camels; over 600 cattle, and about 7,000 sheep. 

After three nights, the second man came, the one who represented the Secre- 
tariat of the Central Executive Committee. The two Ulaanbaatar men then came 
in to see me. The newly-arrived man’s name was Luvsansharav. The name of the 
first man was Luvsanjamba. Luvsanjamba means in Tibetan “preeminently gen- 
erous”, but this preeminent giver was really a preeminent taker. 

Luvsansharav said, “Luvsanjamba has explained to you the law and the proce- 
dure. Do you have anything particular you want to say? Do you have any debts or 
credits? Who is responsible for looking after your property?” 

I replied that I had no outstanding debts, and this was true, because I never 
liked to buy things on credit, and always settled my debts quickly. I had nothing 
due to me from others, because those who could afford paid their obligations 
quickly, and when people were poor I forgave them their obligations. I told the 
two men that I kept my own accounts and looked after my own possessions, al- 
though the truth was that this was done for me by Gendiin and another personal 
disciple, a man who was later killed. 

Then they said, “All great aristocrats and high lamas have a treasury or office of 
their personal affairs. What about yours?” 

I explained what I had done in 1925. 1 said that under the old order of things 
I had occupied a certain position in Society to fulfill which my wealth and pos- 
sessions had been necessary. But in 1925, four years ago, I had realized that things 
were quite different and that I no longer needed to keep up my old estate. So I 
had made the division of my property which I have already described. 

“So now you sit here in the middle?” they said. 

‘This was an unfriendly question, because they meant that I lived between that 
part of my property which I had kept for myself and that which I had made over 
to the monastery, and thus really kept control over both. I said “True, I sit here in 
the middle. This is because there was once a time when I was a man of great rank 
and reputation, and all that you see here was once mine. But now the times have 
changed, and I regard myself simply as a man of religion attached to this place; 
and therefore I have given away what I have given away and retained those things 
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I have shown you. I have kept the little winter house for myself because I have 
become used to living in a house in the winter.” 

They said, “You may continue as you are, but make sure that you commit-no 
offense.” 

The two men were correct in their manner and not overbearing or harsh. 

Luvsansharav later had a reputation for being terribly severe, but not when a 
man had a clean record. 

After another night they assembled a number of the poor people of the region 
and held a meeting. This was only for people quite near the monastery and did 
not include all of the poor families of my whole territory. 1 do not know what 
they said during the first part of the meeting, but after it had been going on for a 
while, Luvsanjamba came and said, “Come to the meeting and speak.” 

I said, “What should I say to the meeting?” 

He said, “What you say is your affair. Why should I tell you what to say?” 

So I went to the meeting as I was told and spoke as follows: 


According to the law of the Government, they are expropriating property. This is 
not a question of myself alone, but of all high nobles and personages. I am very glad 
that this has happened. As you know I have always given to the poor. But this was 
something I could only do locally. Now the Government is taking wealth all over 
the country to improve the condition of the poor. I believe that by this means what 
I have given will increase my virtue and therefore I have no complaint to make. You 
should not be alarmed or consider that anything untoward has happened. Therefore 
if any of my clothes or possessions are distributed to you, understand that you may 
wear or buy or sell them freely. 


I said this because according to the old practice things that had been worn or 
used by a high lama were considered to be holy and could not be used by ordinary 
men. Luvsansharav then told me to write down everything I had said. This I did, 
and the paper was taken to Ulaanbaatar, where it made the authorities angry. 
‘They considered that what J had said was harmful to them, because of course they 
wanted the people to think that they were taking wealth from the rich who were 
unwilling to give it up, and thus that the credit belonged only to the revolutionary 
Government, and that I had spoiled this by morally approving the redistribution 
of wealth.'° 

In calling the meeting of the poor people the two men from Ulaanbaatar had 
followed the regular procedure. The purpose of such meetings was to see in what 
regions poor people were afraid of the rich or on bad terms with them. 

That day the meeting dispersed. The next day the governor of the Aimag came 
in a motor car. He was a man born in my own native Banner. His family had been 
officials under the old order. The next day after he left the two men from Ulaan- 
baatar started to carry out the expropriation. Chests and boxes were carried out 
from the store room. Everything was opened up. Lists of contents were made up, 
values were estimated, and then the things were put back. For fairly new things 
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of which everybody knew the market price they set the values themselves. For 
other things, especially things that had been stored a long time, they asked me 
to set values. This I was unwilling to do because I was afraid that for some things 
they would accuse me of trying to hide my wealth by setting values too low, while 
for other things they might accuse me of extravagance if I seemed to them to set 
values too high. So I kept saying that I did not know or had forgotten. All this 
kind of thing took more than a month. 

Then they sold off a great many things at cheap prices. Gold and silver they 
took away to Ulaanbaatar. They left me a felt tent in good condition and four suits 
of clothing for the four seasons of the year, and these clothes were all in excellent 
condition. Then they allowed me to choose personal property to the value of a 
hundred dod, either in livestock or in goods. Here of course it paid me to choose 
goods that had been under-valued. As part of the whole business I had to sign 13 
lists or inventories and a statement that I had not kept anything back or hidden 
anything, and that I did not have any property elsewhere. 

The valuation that they put on the possessions expropriated from me was over 
200,000 /an. This included some of what I had donated to the monastery which 
they considered to be nevertheless my personal property; on the whole, however, 
they were reluctant to sell off things I had donated to the monastery. In livestock 
I took only six cows, seven horses, and 20 sheep. 

Just before the two men from Ulaanbaatar left I took to them the silver and 
gold things from my personal altar, and said “What about these?” 

‘They took the two golden butter-lamps, but left me the silver things. According 
to the legal decree, this was correct, because the law prescribed that treasures of 
great value might be taken, but that in general religious objects actually in use for 
religious purposes should not be taken. 

While all this was going on, pilgrims kept coming all the time. I said to the two 
men from Ulaanbaatar, “What shall I do about these pilgrims? Should I receive 
them or not?” 

They said, “Why certainly, that’s religious business. You go on minding your 
religious affairs, and we'll go on with the expropriating.” 

‘The pilgrims presented me with a good many things, in the old manner, includ- 
ing a great deal of money. I concealed nothing, but left it heaped up in the tent 
where the pilgrims had piled their offerings. Then when the two men were ready 
to go back to Ulaanbaatar I called them in and showed them all these offerings. 
“What are you going to do about expropriating these?” I asked. 

“That's none of our business,” they said. “Our commission was to expropriate 
your wealth accumulated in the past. If we were to pay attention to the expropria- 
tion of pilgrims’ offerings, we would have to keep a man here permanently. From 
now on, what pilgrims want to give you of their own free will is their business, 
and you may keep what you are given.” Later, of course, the authorities became 
much more strict about religious offerings. 
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Finally they left. Six days later, two motor cars arrived carrying representatives 
frorn Tannu Tuva on their way to Ulaanbaatar. [This name, Tannu Tuva, or Dewa, 
is the name from before the Russian times.] At the same time Luvsansharav 
came back. He told me that Ulaanbaatar had sent out an order that I was to 
report there in three days, and he told me that I could travel there with the two 
representatives from Tannu Tuva. This was on the 21st of the moon. I asked him 
if I could take a man with me. “Certainly you may,” they said. So I chose Gendiin 
to go with me. 

When I left there was much lamentation among the lamas of the monastery 
and the Narvanchin Gegeen tried to speak to me privately about it. We met in 
the temple where I had gone to pray before leaving, but he could not say anything 
because of his sobbing. Just before I left Luvsansharav saw me alone. He gave me 
a friendly hint. He said, “The trouble is with that paper you wrote giving your 
speech to the meeting of the poor people. 1 had meant to warn you to be careful 
of your wording, but the governor of the province carried it off before I had time. 
Now you will certainly be questioned about it in Ulaanbaatar.” 

We left by car and got to Ulaanbaatar after four nights on the road. The Tannu 
Tuva delegates with whom we were traveling treated us well and gave Gendiin 
and me the place of honor in the tent every night. Before we left, when I was 
alone with Luvsansharav, I had asked him whether I ought to take money with 
me on the journey. My intention of course was to find out indirectly whether 
I was going to be held in detention, in which case, I would not have to pay for 
private accommodations. He had answered that I had better take some money 
with me. I had asked “How much—a thousand paper dollars?” He had said he 
thought five or six hundred would do. The day before I thought we were get- 
ting into Ulaanbaatar—actually we were a day longer on the road—I asked my 
companions if we were going straight to some government office, or if I should 
first look for a place for myself to stay. They replied that we would go first to the 
office of Tiisheet Khan Aimag and telephone from there. This office was outside 
of Ulaanbaatar and this was as far as the telephone reached in those days—about 
eighty miles from the city. 

We got there early in the morning. The two delegates went off to see officials. 
Gendiin and I stayed at the motor station, which was in charge of a youngster 
of about 20. At first he was quite friendly. He ordered some tea made for us, and 
we ate the last of the cold meat we had brought along with us for the journey. 
About noon the two delegates came back. I asked them no questions. They went 
off again and this time did not come back until it was getting dark. ‘The guest 
room had two stoves in it made out of oil drums and the manager told us to build 
up the fires to suit ourselves. When the delegates came back, food was prepared. 
Then the manager asked to see the travel orders of the party. He pointed out that 
these orders did not specify that the party was to be provided with food. They said 
that they were traveling under orders and had taken only a little food, expecting 
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to get to Ulaanbaatar earlier, and now had no food left. But he would not feed 
them and consequently Gendiin and I, traveling with them, also got no food. 

At this point a party arrived from Ulaanbaatar, headed by a man named Norv- 
siren, belonging to the Ministry of the Interior. They were given quarters in 
another building. Their travel orders showed that they were entitled to food, and 
food was brought to them. Norvsiiren talked with the members of our party, and 
found that we were not being given food. He suggested politely to the manager 
that after all we were traveling on official business, and it would do no harm for 
him to find some food for us. But the manager insisted that he had to follow the 
regulations strictly. The meaning of all this was that the manager was just a young 
fellow from the neighborhood who had been ordered to take that job. Like most 
people, he disliked the new Government, and especially Party members. The only 
way such people had to show their resentment was to insist on sticking to regula- 
tions when the regulations happened no¥‘to be in favor of the officials. Finally 
the Tannu Tuva delegates had to go to the Party Office and bring back someone 
who would sign for the food as their “guarantor”, and only then was our party fed. 

Gendiin and I did not eat with the party. Norvsiiren called me over for a talk. 
We chatted in a very friendly way and casually he got out a bowl and urged us to 
eat some of the food which had been provided for his party. 

The food about which there was all this trouble was nothing wonderful—just 
noodles with bits of chopped meat. 

The next day we left. I asked no more questions but just waited to see what 
would happen. Ulaanbaatar came in sight when we crossed a low mountain called 
Songiin Uul —”Onion Mountain” -—about seven miles away. 

My companions then asked me where I intended to stay. I said I would find 
a place for myself. They asked if I was well acquainted in the city. I said I was 
not very well acquainted, but I would go to the Gandan Monastery to look for a 
lodging with someone I knew named Dambi, so they let me off there. They noted 
my address and told me where they were going to stay, and said they hoped to 
see me again. I had thought it better not to try to stay with anybody important, 
so I had chosen this Dambi who was a lama in modest circumstances, born in 
the same Banner as myself. He was a man of such rank that I could without in- 
dignity ask him to go into town and do shopping and other errands for me. At 
Gandan Monastery there was also a lama named Yondon who was recognized as 
one of the most learned of his generation in the scriptures. He was born in the 
same Banner as | and was in fact a relative, his grandfather and my grandfather 
having been brothers. He helped to find very modest quarters for me. All the liv- 
ing quarters at Gandan Monastery in fact were simple and poor, this monastery 
being one primarily of religious learning. We stayed there a good many days. This 
delay was due to the fact that I was somewhat indisposed, though not really sick. 

I did not have to report immediately to any Government office, as I should 
have if I had personally received a summons. But the situation was that an official 
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had received orders to send me to Ulaanbaatar, and I had gone there in official 
company, so that they knew where I was and it was up to them to send for me. 
They did not do so, however, and so after two weeks I went to the Government 
of my own accord, and there I saw the Secretary General. I reminded him that I 
had been sent for and said that I was ready for whatever was wanted, had already 
been there half a month, but had not yet reported personally because of not being 
well. He said, “Did we send for you? I never knew about it. I'll ask the higher of- 
ficials about it. You just wait here.” He went out and soon came back. “The Prime 
Minister’s office knows nothing about it,” he said. “You had better report at the 
general headquarters of the Party,” because the orders that I had been given at 
home told me that I was summoned by the Government, not the Party. 

I stayed for another half month with no word of any kind. Then I wrote a let- 
ter in triplicate to the office of the Prime Minister, the Minister of the Interior, 
and the Party headquarters, asking for permission to go home. I referred to the 
fact that my property had been confiscated except for what had been left to me 
under the regulations, and that I had not had time to put my new affairs in order, 
and so wished to return home, unless my presence in Ulaanbaatar were specifi- 
cally required. From the Prime Minister's office and the Ministry of the Interior 
I received replies saying that they were not concerned with my affairs, and sug- 
gesting that I apply to Party headquarters. When I applied to Party headquarters 
for leave to go home I was told to report to the Baga Khural Central Executive 
Committee. I did so but got no reply of any kind, and so I waited another two 
months. 

Finally I went to call on one of three General Secretaries of the Baga Khural at 
his home, not at his office. I remember that this man was Odld and I think that 
his name was Badrakh, but I am not quite sure. I think that he was a Dorvéd of 
the Khovd Region, but in Ulaanbaatar Dérvéd, Torguud, and all people of that 
group of tribes were referred to by the general name of Odld. In the same way 
all people from Inner Mongolia, such as Kharchin, were referred to in general as 
Tsakhar. This General Secretary of the Baga Khural said to me, “In our country 
now everything is decided by committees and I as an individual cannot tell you 
anything.” He was a typical tough Party man. 

I went to call on this man once again but he was not at home. In the same 
courtyard with him, however, there lived a man who had formerly been a lama 
but had now become a layman and now had a wife. This man counted as a disciple 
of mine. I went to see him to see if he knew anything about it. He told me that 
the Party was now having a Plenary Session." During such a session the Central 
Executive Committee is suspended. At the end of the session some of the mem- 
bers may be elected while others may be replaced. Consequently it was hopeless 
at such a time to try to get anything out of the Central Executive Committee. 

At Ulaanbaatar there were 30 monasteries. The jurisdiction of each monastery 
was called an Aimag. Gandan was a sort of religious university and it was di- 
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vided into sections, one for each of the thirty Aimag. When I first stayed there ] 
stayed in the Shiiteen (situgen) Aimag, in the southwest quarter of the Gandan 
Monastery. Then I moved to the Sanga Aimag. By now I had sent Gendiin home. 
(He traveled by the Government motor service but paid his own way as a private 
passenger.) I moved because without Gendiin I would be imposing too much on 
my previous host, interfering with his religious duties. The new quarter in the 
monastery to which I moved had a number of people from my old region who 
would look after me. 

At this time there was a struggle for political power going on. The Revolution- 
ary Party had a nationalist majority. The Youth Party, however, was more radical 
and revolutionary.” Its members were all 25 years old and under. When they 
became 26 they could enter the People’s Revolutionary Party. The Youth Party 
held its session first and passed on its resolutions to the session of the People’s 
Revolutionary Party in such strong form that the Party thought that it had to 
give way and adopt a more radical policy. After the general assembly of the Party 
there was a third assembly consisting of delegates of the Youth Party, the Revolu- 
tionary Party, and popularly elected representatives who did not belong to either 
party. In this assembly the delegates of the Youth Party succeeded in getting more 
support than the Revolutionary Party." 

The Youth Party took a strongly anti-religious line and among those who suf- 
fered for this purpose were three high religious personages who had to be purged; 
myself, the Manjusri Lama, and the Yegiizer Lama. The Manjusri Lama’s mon- 
astery was on the crest of the Bogd Uul, just on the northern side. The Yegiizer 
Lama’s monastery was near the southern frontier of Khalkh, east of Dariganga 
and north of Ujiimchin and Avganar, not very far from the Bandid Gegeen’s 
monastery. 

We three were selected not only because of our high rank but because in the 
southeast the Yegiizer Lama, in the Ulaanbaatar region the Manjusri Lama, and 
in the west I myself, especially since the Jalkhanz Gegeen had died in 1923, had 
acquired great personal reputations as religious leaders. 

When the Youth Party resolution was passed on to the People’s Party the Rus- 
sians exercised a moderating influence, cautioning against too drastic an anti- 
religious turn on the ground that it would cause widespread popular resistance.” 
Consequently this resolution never came up at all in the General National As- 
sembly. In these circumstances I could do nothing but go on staying in Ulaan- 
baatar. ‘These political reports of course I heard only by word of mouth. There 
were no public statements. 

In this period I made the acquaintance of a Russian named Tuvinskii, who was 
a very good scholar and often came to see me to ask me questions of religion that 
he was studying. I sounded him out, telling him that I was anxious to go home, 
and asking him if he thought I ought to make another move to ask for permission 
to leave Ulaanbaatar. After some delay he advised me that conditions were very 
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difficult and he thought I better not make the move. Tuvinskii was not a Party 
man but he seemed to be quite influential. Some years later when I was in exile 
[ heard that he had been killed by the authorities. I told him that it had been 
decided to have several people executed, and he said that he had heard that there 
had been such a decision, but it was not necessarily definite. I lived in great fear . 


and uncertainty at this time. 


CHAPTER V 


Arrest and Examination 
(1930-1931) 


BOUT JUNE I5, 1930, | HAD GONE OUT FOR A WALK in the East City of Ulaan- 
baatar. When I came back I went in by the back gate. At one side of it was 

sitting a lama who was a disciple of mine who had brought me a gift of some 
mare’s milk and of some food wrapped up in a parcel. At the other side was sit- 
ting a young layman, a stranger to me, who had come on a bicycle, which was 
leaning near him. This gate had two keys, one belonging to the man with whom 
I was staying and the other to me. I went in and both men followed me. I knew 
that the stranger coming in meant something. There was a little room I lived in, 
a room the other man lived in, and a kitchen. I said to the lama as we passed the 
kitchen, “Just wait here a moment, and I'll see if I have the key to my room.” The 
stranger kept following me. As ] got to my door and opened it he took out a piece 
of paper and gave it to me. At this moment the lama also came in and gave me 
the things he had brought for me. The paper was from the Department of Inter- 
nal Security and told me to report at that Department at noon on the 15", and 
in the meantime say nothing to anybody. The man told me to sign the envelope 
in which this summons had been brought and give it to him as a receipt. At that 
time I did not know the new calendar well, so I asked the man, “Is tomorrow the 
wee" 

“Sure,” he said and went away. 

The Lama said to me, “Is anything wrong?” 

“Nothing particular,” I said. I put my socks out to dry on the window sill, had 
a little to eat and drink, and went outside the monastery to the toilet. (There are 
no toilets inside a monastery precinct.) On the way back I was just going to call 
in on a friend when I saw the man on a bicycle again. 

“Hey,” he said, “aren't you going to report?” 

I said, “I thought it was tomorrow. Do you mean it’s today?” 
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He said, “Of course it is, and it’s past noon already.” I started to put on my socks 
and heavy boots. The socks were hot from being in the sun. There is a belief that 
putting on hot things suddenly gives you a headache. The man with the bicycle 
said in a friendly way, “Don't put them on now. They're too hot. Bring them along 
with you and put them on when you get there.” But I put them on anyway and 
went along with him. 

This friendliness I was always meeting from strangers was because from Ulaan- 
baatar to the westward all through Outer Mongolia everybody knew who I was 
and I had a good reputation. Of course I was not nearly so well known to the 
east of Ulaanbaatar. We went along until we came to the gate of the Ministry of 
Internal Security. There was a sentry posted at that gate; he told me to halt. The 
man who was with me said, “He has come here on the orders of this office."And 
the sentry without a word let me pass. 

We went into a room in a two-storey building. This room had a big window and 
a long table from the window towards the door. At the near end was a chair, and 
the man told me to sit there, and went into another room. I sat there for some 
time. Then a stranger came in. He took a chair at the table and greeted me in an 
ordinary informal way. This man was young—under 30. He had a perfect Khalkh 
accent, but I heard later that he was an Odld. (He must have lived in Ulaanbaatar 
from childhood.) His name was Galin Dever. He lit a cigarette and sat for quite a 
while without saying another word. He looked as if he were bothered about how 
to begin questioning me. 

Finally he asked me, “Do you know Taij Eregdendagva?” 

I replied that I did not know him. As a matter of fact I had met him once. 

During the winter he had come once to see me when I was not there, and he 
had spoken to Gendiin. Then he came again and saw me. He made an obeisance 
to me and laid a manuscript book on the table. I spoke with him a little and asked 
him who he was. I was a little suspicious of his appearance and thought he might 
be an informer. He was an old man with a rather pale face and a little beard. 
Under the old regime he had been in charge of a section of post stations. The 
old Imperial relay post (érté¢) from Ili in Sinkiang to Peking ran through Outer 
Mongolia. There were 14 of these stations in the Khovd region, divided into two 
sections of seven stations, each section under a Taij. There were 20 stations in 
Khalkh, divided into sections of five, each section under a Taij. 

Eregdendagva asked me to read the manuscript he had laid before me. I looked 
at it. It was supposed to be his autobiography. In the section I looked at there 
was a story about a dream. He said that he had dreamed he was a hare, crouching 
in deep grass. A prairie fire swept through the grass. He looked about in terror. 
Then he saw an opening in the circle of fire and dashed through it. When he had 
escaped, he looked ‘at his fur and saw that he had barely been singed. ‘Then he 


awoke. 
I read no more. Eregdendagva said that he had written it a long time ago, but 
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he might have written it quite recently. Stories like this one about the dream 
might have been meant as political allegories. I was suspicious of the man, and 
suspicious of his autobiography. I returned it to him, telling him that I was too 
busy to read it, because what time I had for reading must be devoted to religious 
scriptures. He went away, and I did not see him again. 

So when Galin Dever asked me whether I knew Eregdendagva, I replied that 
I did not. 

“He went to see you twice,” Galin Dever said. “What do you mean you don't 
know him?” 

I replied that many people came to see me but I could not always recall them. 

“You know him by name.” Galin Dever insisted. 

“Yes, I know the name, but I cannot match the name with the person of some: 
one I recall having met.” The truth was that when Eregdendagva came to see me, 
he had not said who he was. In the autobiography that he showed me he trans- 
lated his name from the Tibetan form to the Mongol form “Tokshin Igagol”, so 
I had guessed who he was. But I could rightly claim that I did not know him in 
the proper sense of the word. | 

“His name has come up in a matter concerning the revolution,” said Galin 
Dever, “and therefore you must know him’—implying that J must be involved in 
counterrevolutionary activities. 

“In that case,” I said, “I certainly do not know him and have never had anything 
to do with him.” 

Then he asked me if I knew Lovon Shamar. (The name means “red teacher”.) 
I replied that I did not know him and had not heard of him, and this was true. 
(I learned later that he was 82 years old, came from Inner Mongolia, had lived in 
Khalkh for many years, and had once been a lama but had become a layman again 
and was now living with his wife who was over 70.) 

Then he asked me if I knew Donaijav. I said that I did know a man by that 
name. “Has he been to see you?” Galin Dever asked. 

“Yes, he has been to see me a couple of times,” I replied. “What did you talk 
about?” he asked. 

“Nothing special,” I answered. 

“Do you mean that you just sat there saying nothing?” 

“No, we talked about the price of food, and so on.” Donaijav was a layman 
whom I had known for a long time. When he was arrested and questioned, he 
confirmed that we had only talked of inconsequential things. 

“Do you know Buuvei Gav?” he asked. 

“No, I do not know him and have never heard his name.” 

“Do you know Sééngo Sharav, the Gavj?” he asked. S66ngo was a nickname 
meaning “hoarse”—why he had this nickname I never knew, since he was not 
hoarse. I replied that I did know him. 

“Have you been to see him?” he asked. 
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“Yes I have.” 

“What did you go to see him for?” 

“To play mig-mang.” (A kind of chess called in Chinese wei ch’. The game is 
exactly the same thing in Mongolia and Tibet but slightly different as played in 
China. The name mig-mang is Tibetan and means “many eyes”. Most Mongols 
use the Tibetan name, but around Ulaanbaatar they use a Mongol name, Chuluu 
Tavin, meaning “placing stones”.) 

“What did you talk about?” 

“Nothing particular.” 

“Didn't you talk about going to Tibet?” 

“No, never.” 

This Sharav was well known as a man who had been in Lhasa six times and was 
now preparing to go again. He was a man who combined pilgrimages with trade, 
taking things from Mongolia to sell in Lhasa, staying in Lhasa for a time, and 
then coming back to Mongolia with things from Tibet to sell. He was famous for 
the fact that from childhood, no matter how cold the weather, when other people 
had hats with fur flaps pulled down around their ears he went around with just 
a little cap perched on top of his head and never seemed to feel the cold. He was 
also famous for his walking power. There are a number of circumambulations 
that are made for religious purposes at Ulaanbaatar. Every single day he would 
walk clear around the whole temple quarter of the city, a distance of several miles, 
then once around the Gandan Monastery where we were both staying, then once 
around an inner circuit of the monastery. I once did the circumambulation of the 
whole quarter and it took me more than three hours. 

“Didn't he give you a khadag to seal an agreement that you would go with him 
to Tibet?” Galin Dever asked. 

“No, he did not,” I said. 

“If you say that,” he warned me, “you will be suspect of lying in all your other 
answers, because we know perfectly well that he gave you a khadag.” 

“It is quite true that he gave me a Ahadag,” I replied. “He gave it to me when he 
came to see me once, which is quite an ordinary courtesy, and there was nothing 
said about going to Tibet.” 

Galin Dever did not press this question any further, which was lucky for me, as 
much earlier Sharav had once asked me just in a conversational way, if I had ever 
thought of going to Tibet; and I had replied, just as casually, “of course, some- 
time.” But if informers had tied up this harmless conversation with giving of the 
khadag | might have been in serious trouble. 

During all this questioning Galin Dever had been taking down my answers, 
At the end he showed me his notes. “Read this carefully,” he said, “and'see if it is 
an accurate record of what you have said.” ] read the notes and they were amaz- 
ingly accurate. He had even used my exact expressions. I then signed my name to 
the notes, indicating my agreement. He took me out into the courtyard and into 
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another room. In this room there were two men. 

One of these men said to me, “You must not talk to anyone about being sum- 
moned here and questioned. You must not leave the city.” 

‘The other one said, “You must not leave the city.” 

Ulaanbaatar is spread out in a straggling way, so I asked what he meant by 
“city”. 

“Oh,” he said, “the neighborhood; let’s say 40 /.” (This would have been about 
13 miles from the center of town—a distance which, of course, took in a great deal 
of open country.) 

It was now getting dark and I was allowed to go home. During the following 
month I was questioned nine times. Usually they would question me one day and 
then there would be an interval of two days before they questioned me again, and 
this, it soon became clear, was because on the odd days they were questioning 
others and checking their answers against mine. On two occasions they ques- 
tioned me at night. The worst part of this was having to go home by myself in 
the dark. The city was a dangerous place at night. There were savage dogs around 
which sometimes injured people and occasionally killed them. Also I was nervous 
of the few people I saw at night along almost deserted streets. I remember that 
one time a man came past me dragging quite a heavy log under one arm and as he 
passed me he suddenly turned a flashlight on my face. I did not know what was 
going to happen, but nothing did happen. Never either by day or by night was a 
guard put over me as I returned to the monastery where I lived. 

On one occasion I missed the messenger who was sent to call me for the next 
questioning. I had gone out to see the military sports. These military sports have 
replaced the great summer festivals which used to take place in the presence of 
the Bogd Gegeen when he was offered a Danshug. The military games included 
wrestling, horse races, and all the traditional sports.? When I got home I was told 
that the messenger had been there, and, not finding me, had left a message that 
I was to report for questioning the next morning at sunrise. It was odd that he 
left a word-of-mouth message like this since I had been strictly told not to tell 
anybody about the fact that I was being questioned. 

The next morning, at sunrise I was given a grilling and accused of trying to es- 
cape. I replied that I had merely been out to see the festival. They said, “But that’s 
out in the country, and you were told not to leave the city.” 1 reminded them that 
they had said I could go anywhere within 4o 4, the games were only just outside 
the city. They asked me why I went out to the games, and I said I had never seen 
them before and had wanted to see them. I asked if I should get special permis- 
sion to go so far, and they said that it was all right. 

Just after this I was sick with stomach trouble and was not questioned for 10 
days or two weeks. Then I was questioned again for the last time in a rather short 
session. After that there was about a month in which nothing happened. 

In all this questioning it was hard for me to make out the main thread that 
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they were pursuing except that it was obvious that they were checking what I 
said against what was said by other people. Many of the questions seemed to be 
shots in the dark, hoping to catch me by surprise. I simply stuck to the truth and 
hoped for the best, knowing that I had in fact not been engaged in any plots, 
and hoping that other people trying to get themselves out of trouble would not 
succeed in shifting too deep a suspicion onto me. The questioning I had was not 
accompanied by threats or physical violence, nor was I subjected to the treatment 
of being kept without sleep. 

Finally on the 23" day of the first moon of autumn the man who regularly came 
to summon me turned up again. He had a document with him. This document 
Summoned me, giving me my proper title as Diluv Khutagt, to appear before 11 
oclock the next morning as a witness in the case of Eregdendagva at the High 
Court3 

When the messenger ‘came to summon me to the trial of Eregdendagva, I 
thought to myself that I certainly could not possibly be called as a witness and 
therefore this probably meant that I myself was going to be implicated and tried. 
So I prepared myself by getting warm clothes, as the weather was now turning 
cold. I sent out the man I was staying with to hire a cart so that I could ride to 
the trial the next morning. A woman who was the wife of a disciple of mine came 
and brought me a Ahadag and I told her that I should not be staying any longer 
and that she should take anything I left behind me and put it in her house for 
Safe keeping. The £hadag she gave me was eleven spans in length and must have 
come from the Bogd Gegeen’s treasury, many of the contents of which had been 
sold in the city. 

The next morning, warmly dressed, I drove to the High Court. To my astonish- 
ment, it was completely closed and there was nobody about whom I could even 
question. Not very far away, however, there was a huge crowd. This was gathered 
around a large circular building known as the People’s House.‘ I guessed that if 
this were such an important case perhaps they had moved the proceedings over 
there, so I pushed through the crowd asking questions. I soon found that this 
was in fact the case of Eregdendagva, but I could find nowhere to report myself. 
Finally I pushed my way right into the big building and started asking for the 
Kamindant (Commandant). This was the captain of about 300 troops who were 
at that time the special force of the Ministry of Internal Security. At last someone 
said, “Come along with me,” and took me out of the big round building and over 
to a small rectangular building which had a soldier at the door. 1 went in and 
there was the Manjusri Lama. I had met him before many years ago, but this was 
the first I knew that he had also been questioned about this case. We greeted each 
other but did not enter into conversation. Evidently he had not been imprisoned 
either because if he had been it would have been known around the city. They 
must have been making him come in occasionally from his monastery much in 
the same way that they questioned me. 
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Before very long a soldier came in with a short man whose right arm was bent 
rigidly at the elbow so that he could not straighten it. This was the Yegiizer Lama 
whose elbow had been broken in a fall from a horse and had never been properly 
set. I had never met him before. We waited and waited and nothing happened. 
There was nowhere to sit down. Finally I went to the sentry at the door and asked 
him if he would go and bring the Commandant so that I could speak with him, 
He went off leaving us unguarded, and soon came back with the Commandant. 
I asked him if we couldn't have some tea to warm us on this cold day. He replied 
very apologetically that if we were in the Ministry of Internal Security he would 
be able to take care of us properly, but that here there were no facilities and he 
would not be able to get us any. I asked if it would be possible to send out and buy 
some tea, but he replied that nothing was being sold in the neighborhood. After 
a while two more sentries were added. A little while later someone came and 
spoke to the guard and they moved us from where we were into a small one-room 
building close by. This was a shabby place. The windows were boarded up and 
the floor was in we condition, with some hoards broken through. Lying on the 
floor was a man dressed in red. I never knew who he was. After this day he disap- 
peared, except that I had a glimpse of him on the last day of the trial. The three 
of us went in and the door was closed. After a while one of the soldiers came in 
and asked in a friendly way if we were feeling cold. We were all warmly dressed 
so I thanked him and said we were all right. Almost immediately he went out 
and another soldier came in who asked me in a harsh voice, “Is Saaral a disciple 
of yours?” I replied that I had no disciple by that name, and he went out again. I 
wondered if he was looking for further evidence or if perhaps he had guessed the 
first soldier who came in was named Saaral and the other man suspected him of 
being a friend of mine. 

After still more time had passed an officer came and we were taken into the 
big round People’s House. This building was round inside like a huge Mongol 
tent, except that at the back there was a large rectangular recess. At the back of 
this the five examiners or judges sat in a row. In front of them a table was placed 
for the four secretaries. To the left of the judges and at right angles to them the 
five defense counsels sat in a row. To their right was seated an observer from the 
Ministry of War and in another row at right angles the three prosecutors and the 
Commandant. At the front of the main circular body of the hall the accused sat 
in two rows facing the judges. The total of accused on the first day of the trial 
was 37, but on the second day another defendant was added making a total of 38. 
Behind the two rows of the accused two rows of soldiers stood and behind the 
soldiers was the crowd. (Note: See diagram of the situation of the High Court in 
the People’s House.* 

When we came in to take our places all the others concerned in the trial were 
already in their seats. Eregdendagva was on a stretcher. He was very sick and had 
been brought from hospital. Doctors were with him and gave him medicines 
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from time to time. The President of the Court declared, “Today we are to give 
judgment in the case of Eregdendagva and his clique (di/eg).” 

“We have brought the three Khutagt as additional witnesses.” 

Up to this time I had known, like everybody else, that Eregdendagva and vari- 
ous other people had been arrested. I had guessed from my own questioning that 
the Yegiizer Lama was also involved in some way. But I had not realized that the 
Manjusri Lama was connected with the case in any way. Now in the court for the 
first time I was able to see the situation of each individual and the connections 
between individual cases. 

“However,” the President of the Court continued, “we have decided to consider 
the three Khutagt not as witnesses in this case but as accused and therefore they 
are now under arrest. Namsrai has been appointed as the defense counsel for the 
three of you. Do you consent or do you want some one else?” 

‘The other two spoke first and said immediately they had no objections. Then I 
spoke and said, “I do not know Namsrai, but since he has been appointed by this 
court, I make no objection.” I spoke in this way in order to get it on the record 
that I did not know him, in case I should later want to raise an objection to his 
handling of the defense. Then they began the examination of Eregdendagva. 

First they brought into court the written record of his examination up to this 
point, and read it out. The substance of this record was that he was very anti- 
Communist. He considered that the Communists were anti-religious and ac- 
cused them of killing many people. He advocated appeal to China for military aid 
to overthrow the existing Government which he accused of being Communist 
controlled. Russia was not mentioned directly but the frequent mention of Com- 
munism was of course anti-Russian by implication. This record mentioned that 
there were more than a hundred leaders of this group (although only 37 were in 
court this first day and only one more was added later) and that they claimed 
wide support throughout the country. He was then asked who these one hun- 
dred leaders were. He replied that he had given one hundred simply as a round 
figure, thinking that he could later fill in the names, but that now he was unable 
to specify so many. He was asked if all the 37 accused were included in his round 
figure of a hundred. He replied that some were and some were not. Being sick, he 
could speak only in a low voice. The Commandant of the troops of the Ministry 
of Internal Security stood beside him and repeated what he said so that the whole 
court could hear. He was doing this badly, so the President of the Court ordered 
him to stand aside and ordered Namsrai, the defense counsel, to take his place. 
There were loud speakers for both the court and the accused. 

The whole of this day was spent on the examination of Eregdendagva, and 
among other questions he was asked what my connection with him was; and he 
replied that there was absolutely no such connection. He was then asked why he 
had told Lovon Shamar that I was one of his supporters. He denied that he had 
said any such thing but he said that he had asked Buuvei the Gavj to approach 
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me but that he had not done so. There was no other evidence that concerned me, 

When the court rose for the day the other prisoners were taken away separately 
to their place of detention and we three were marched off under a guard of 20 
soldiers to the Ministry of Internal Security. On the way people crowded to see 
us and the troops did their best to halt all movement and to keep people at a dis- 
tance. Many people wanted to see us because when the three of us were arrested 
it caused widespread unrest. When we got to the gates of the Ministry of Internal 
Security the guard left us. That day I was terribly thirsty. We were held waiting 
in a courtyard outside a small building. I asked the Commandant if we couldn't 
have some tea to drink. “Right away, right away,” he said. While we were standing 
there we were searched. Anticipating this, I had left at home all the little things 
I usually carried in my clothes. I was not even wearing an amulet around my 
neck. All I had was my prayer beads twisted around my wrist and these were not 
taken from me. The Manjusri Lama also had nothing on his person. The Yegiizer 
Lama had a pocketbook and other small things in the breast of his gown, and 
these were taken from him. It was a usual thing to take away from prisoners the 
girdles that held up their trousers, but this was not done to us. Finally we were 
ushered into a small room in which there was an electric light. The Commandant 
called up on the telephone and I heard him say, “Are you all ready there? We are 
all ready here.” I asked if I could have a pillow for sleeping, and was told that one 
would be brought. Then the door was closed and we were left alone. This was not 
a regular prison. I do not know if it was because the regular prisons were full or 
because we were being given special treatment. When I heard the telephone con- 
versation about everything being ready I was certain that it meant that somebody 
had been planted to overhear everything we said. 

There were already two people in the room, a Chinese and a young Mongol. 
The room had a bare wooden floor with no chairs, beds, or other furniture. There 
was a big glass window which had been boarded over. In one corner there was a 
big Russian-style brick stove. The young Mongol said that his name was Tsem- 
bel and that he had been arrested for deserting from the Army. He said that the 
Chinese could speak no Mongol and that he had been a worker of some kind in 
Siberia who had been arrested while trying to get back to China through Mon- 
golia. I was certain that both men had been planted on us, and that the Chinese 
either understood Mongol or had been put there in case we three tried to talk 
with each other in Chinese. As a matter of fact none of us spoke a word of Chi- 
nese. I later convinced myself that the young Mongol deserter was just what he 
said he was and not a spy, and I felt very sorry for him. Both men were still there 
when we left, and I never knew what became of them. I still wonder sometimes 
what happened to the poor young deserter. 

Finally they brought us some tea without milk but nothing to eat. The rule 
seemed to be breakfast in the morning and a meal at noon, but nothing to eat at 
night. On the other hand this may have been because we were lamas and because 
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in Mongolia ordinary people, especially in rural districts eat their meal at night, 
while in monasteries the main meal is at noon and nothing is eaten in the eve- 
ning. On this day, however, we had neither food nor tea since the morning. 

Tsembel recognized the other two lamas but did not know me and asked who 
I was. The Manjusri Lama told him. He asked me why I had been arrested, and, 
still thinking that he was a spy, 1 answered him just as I had answered under ex- 
amination, saying that I had been arrested in connection with the Eregdendagva 
case but that although Eregdendagva had been to see me once in the winter I 
did not really know who he was, and so on. After a while someone rapped on 
the partition and asked, “What’s going on in there?” Tsembel got up to go over 
and answer him, and I said in a low voice, “Don’t say anything about the three 
Khutagt”—so he answered through the partition, “Three lamas have been added 
in here.” Then coming back he said, “That’s a man named Luvsan Nima who de- 
serted at the same time I did. We were arrested together. He probably heard your 
name and he may be a disciple of yours.” This Luvsan Nima was in fact a disciple 
of mine who had once received a scripture from me. I did not know him well. 
Later he had been conscripted into the Army and quite a while previously, before 
I had come to Ulaanbaatar, had written to me at my monastery asking me to use 
my influence to get him out of the army.® 

It was now long after dark and we had to sleep. The Yegiizer Lama had fur- 
lined clothes, so he was all right. I was wearing a heavy but not fur-lined yellow 
gown. I later gave this gown to Gendiin and you will remember his wearing it in 
Peking. The Manjusri Lama and I were wearing wide heavy girdles wound many 
times around our waists. We took these off and twisted them up as something to 
lie on. It was warmer that way than if we had folded them flat. Our gowns were 
also very ample. Loosening our clothing we lay down on our girdles and huddled 
together for warmth. It was only autumn and the days were still warm, but it was 
cold at night, and Tsembel said that he had suffered from cold for several nights 
running. He was wearing only a summer uniform and a single-thickness red 
gown over it.I told him to come over and lie on the other side of me, and I threw 
a flap of my gown over him. He slept like a log all night but the Manjusri Lama 
and I slept badly. I spent most of the time reciting prayers myself or worrying 
about the situation we were in. I had no feeling of fear, but I was worried. 

In the morning Tsembel said, “Thanks to your virtue I have slept wonderfully.” 
He had been in prison a long time and was covered with lice, with the result that 
from now on we were also swarming with lice. In the morning I was accustomed 
to use a tongue-scraper. I did not have one with me, and felt the lack of it, because 
cleaning the tongue this way is a monastery custom and you get so used to it that 
without it your mouth does not feel clean in the morning. The Chinese had one 
but he would not lend it to me. 

In the morning they brought us water to wash our faces; then they brought us 
some tea with milk in it, and some meat broth with shredded meat in it. These 
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things had been sent in by disciples of the Manjusri Lama, of whom there were 
many in the town. The Yegtizer Lama's town residence and the monastery where 
I had been staying were both quite far from the prison so our friends and disciples 
had not been able to send in anything. The Manjusri Lama's disciple had asked 
at the gate whether it was permissible to send in these things and had been told 
that it was all right. When Tsembel saw the tea and brothrhe said, “You three are 
not in such bad trouble. You'll come out all right. If you were really in bad trouble 
they would never allow things to be sent in to you.” There was only one cup for 
the three of us, and of course we gave some of the tea and broth to Tsembel and 
the Chinese. 

Then they came to take us to court again. On the first day in court I had worn 
a lama’s scarf wrapped around me, with the end thrown over my shoulder. The 
night before they had tried to take this away from me but I had said that I needed 
it for sleeping. The second day I wore it to court again. Two days later the Com- 
mandant hinted to me that he thought it would be better for me not to go into 
court wearing this scarf in the manner of a lama going to a religious service. I 
suppose he meant this might look like defiance of the secular authorities, or else 
they may have suspected that we were hiding poison in the folds of our scarves 
and girdles. At any rate I stopped wearing the scarf in court; but it was not taken 
away from me at night. These scarves are called orkhimj. It was quite a distance to 
the court, and of course we had to go on foot. 

On the second day of the trial the three of us had been allowed to see Namsrai, 
our defense counsel. While we were at court in the morning the Commandant 
had taken us out to a separate building where Namsrai was waiting for us. The 
Commandant left us alone with Namsrai. At this time I was still suspicious that 
Namsrai, while pretending to act as our defense counsel, might really be trying to 
get evidence against us. Namsrai told us that he had seen the whole record of our 
previous questioning by the Ministry of Internal Security. He asked us if we had 
anything to add that we thought would strengthen our own cases. I spoke first 
and the others then followed me saying that we had spoken the truth, had told 
all we knew, and had nothing to add. We returned to the court. 

This second day they examined Chitarbal, a disciple of the Yegiizer Lama. This 
man was extremely well educated. I had never seen him before. Under the Bogd 
Gegeen’s administration the Yegiizer Lama had been Commissioner of the South 
East Frontier. At that time I had seen some of the documents from his office 
which were extremely well written. I had assumed that he must be a very able 
man, something like the Jalkhanz Gegeen in the Northwest. It now turned out 
that the Yegiizer Lama, who was 61 years old, was completely incompetent in 
worldly affairs and also not at all strictly trained in religious matters. He was in 
fact an easy going and irresponsible man. He was illiterate in Mongol and all his 
official documents had been drawn up for him by Chitarbal and another very able 
assistant. Chitarbal and Eregdendagva came from the same district, and it now 
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turned out that the documents dealing with the plan to invite Chinese interven- 
tion had been drafted by Eregdendagva and revised by Chitarbal. 

It turned out also that the Yegiizer Lama had brought Chitarbal with him to 
Ulaanbaatar when he had been summoned by the authorities. Then Chitarbal 
had been called away to the headquarters of his Aimag Government and been 
arrested there. Consequently the two had not been in touch with each other since 
they had been arrested. The evidence by the Yegiizer Lama was brought into 
court and it was shown that there were many discrepancies between his evidence 
and that of Chitarbal. At this point the Yegiizer Lama, sitting at the side of the 
court, began to cough loudly —“Ahem, ahem, ahem.” The chief prosecutor arose 
and said “The accused who is sitting over there is trying to give hints to the ac- 
cused who is under examination.” 

The President of the Court addressing the Yeguizer Lama said, “You have the 
right to sit there and observe what is going on, but not the right to take part un- 
less called on; so keep quiet.” 

Pretty soon, however, the Yeguzer Lama began to cough again. A guard stand- 
ing behind him tried to hush him up, but never succeeded. During this examina- 
tion, another man was added to the list of the accused; his name was Bodoo and 
he was a lama who was the Yegiizer Lama’s cook. The way he happened to be in- 
cluded among the accused was that on this very day at noon friends and disciples 
of us three had joined together to provide us with a noon meal. The meal was 
brought to us by Bodoo, and that was when they arrested him. The questioning 
now brought up the fact that Eregdendagva, after drafting one of the documents 
connected with his plot, had taken it to the Yegiizer Lama's residence in Ulaan- 
baatar with the intention of giving it not to the Yegiizer Lama but to Chitarbal. 
When he got there he found that both of the two men had gone out together. 
He therefore left the document with Bodoo the cook, telling him not to show it 
to anyone else, but to give it to Chitarbal. The next morning when the Yegiizer 
Lama got up he saw Chitarbal reading this document and asked him about it. 
Chitarbal replied evasively. This was the only real connection that was established 
between the three men. 

In my opinion the Yegiizer Lama had no more responsibility for the plot than 
this; but he was a man who always felt he had to show he knew about everything, 
and by trying to make himself more important than he really was he involved 
himself by his own answers deeper and deeper in suspicion. 

I should add at this point that when the evidence taken from the earlier exami- 
nation of Eregdendagva was read out in court it showed that the examiner had 
warned Eregdendagva to tell only the truth and not to try and hide anything. 
He was warned that if he tried to hide anything it would certainly come out in 
the end, but if he told the truth from the beginning it might lighten his count. It 
was my impression that both Eregdendagva and Chitarbal told the truth all the 
way through and that the discrepancies in the evidence were due to the Yegiizer 
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Lama’s confusion, hesitation and self-involvement. 

When we went back that evening to our jail, the Manjusri Lama and the 
Yegiizer Lama's people had brought them food, and also a carpet for each to 
sleep on. My friends had brought me food, but nothing to sleep on, so I shared 
the Manjusri Lama’s carpet. At noon, in the little building near the court, we had 
been given our government food. It was stewed beef, roughly cut up. A guard 
ladled it out indiscriminately so that one man would get all meat, another all fat, 
and another nothing but bone. I asked him to let me ladle it out, so everybody 
would get a fair portion, and he let me do so. The three of us did not eat much of 
the beef, knowing that we would get mutton, brought by our friends, later. I took 
some of the beef back to the jail, and gave it to Tsembel and the Chinese. The 
Chinese produced from his pocket a knife he had made by flattening out a piece 
of pewter from a candlestick, and did the carving. From this time on the Chinese 
was very friendly. 

On the way to court on the morning of the third day, the Manjusri Lama, who 
was 58 years old and not well, dragged behind. Suddenly we heard people saying 
excitedly that he had fallen down. He was wearing a felt hat which fell off. A 
soldier prodded him with a bayonet while he was struggling to get up. When we 
heard this we waited. When he caught up with us we asked him how he was. The 
bayonet had torn his clothes and scratched his body, though not badly. I said to 
the soldier, “When a man is weak and struggling to keep up, what do you mean 
by jabbing him with a bayonet?” The soldier, who was an Odld, answered fiercely, 
“What do I care how weak he is? He has committed a crime.” 

I said, “He is accused of a crime, but the court has not yet said he is guilty of a 
crime. What is to be done to him the court will say. It is not your business to kill 
him offhand.” 

The soldier was silent. (Odld are known for their fierceness.) 

Chitarbal’s examination was completed and checked over the morning of the 
third day. From time to time various people among the prisoners would be asked 
whether they confirmed or denied the evidence. 

In the afternoon the Manjusri Lama was examined. He was involved because 
Lovon Shamar had been living in the country near his monastery and on an oc- 
casion when he wanted to have prayers said had asked for two lamas from the 
monastery. Eregdendagva had been present on this occasion and had paid a visit 
to the Manjusri Lama and had received a khadag from him. He was counted as a 
disciple of the Manjusri Lama, having once received a scripture from him. It was 
clear that the Manjusri Lama had not taken part in any plotting, but he was asked 
why he had not reported the comings and goings of Eregdendagva. The answer 
was, “How should I know to whom to report about whom?” 

He said that soon after Eregdendagva had been arrested he himself had been 
called to Ulaanbaatar to answer questions, and that he had been answering ques- 


tions quite truthfully, but that he had known nothing about Eregdendagva’s po- 
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litical activities, and therefore had nothing to report beforehand and nothing to 
confess afterward. 

The Manjusri Lama answered everything in the spirit of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures which sometimes made it difficult for one not trained in the scriptures 
to understand his full meaning. For instance, he was asked what he thought of 
Communist doctrine. He replied that he thought it was the consequence of the 
Will of Heaven. He was then asked if he thought that the actions of individual 
men were also the Will of Heaven. He replied that they were. The prosecutor 
then said, “If you believe that these doctrines are the Will of Heaven and that the 
actions of individual men are also the Will of Heaven, why do you not believe in 
and support Communism? Are you the kind of man who fasts when good things 
are spread out to eat?” 

The Manjusri Lama did not reply. 

The day’s procedure at the court ended with the questioning of the Manjusri 
Lama. 

The next day, the fourth day of the trial, they examined Lovon Shamar. Two 
full days were spent in questioning him. The questioning often ran into complete 
contradictions as if they were asking about fire and he was replying about water. 
In one case they were questioning about the religious ceremony in which he had 
taken part with Eregdendagva. The name of this ceremony was Balgong Dongai 
Seregim or “The Consuming of the Seventy-Five Delicacies”. On the record this 
was written down incorrectly with the word “Dawa” instead of “Dongai”. This led 
to all kinds of confusion. 

Some of the exchanges became completely ridiculous, such as the following: 

“What is this ceremony?” 

“I don't know.” 

“Then why did you perform this ceremony?” 

“I had read these prayers over once before.” 

“Then why did you perform the ceremony at this time?” 

“I don't know.” 

“If you didn’t know what this ceremony was, why did you perform it?” 

“I just went ahead and read the prayers anyway.” 

In comparing different parts of his testimony that contradicted each other he 
would be asked, “Did you say this?” 

“Yes.” 

“On another occasion you said something else.” 

"Yes." 

“These two statements do not agree. Which one is right?” 

“T don't know.” 

“Why did you say different things at different times?” 

“J have no answer.” 

The real explanation, of course, was that because the poor man was 82 years 
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old he could not stand all the close questioning. He simply became rattled. His 
voice was extremely feeble, and, as he sat at some distance from the judge’s bench, 
Namsrai, the defense counsel, had to stand half-way between and relay the an- 
swers. 

On the first day of the trial the court-room had been packed with spectators, 

Each day after that the trial got smaller and smaller. On the fifth day, the sec- 
ond day of the examination of Lovon Shamar, there was practically nobody in 
the hall when the sessions began. Then suddenly people began swarming in. The 
guards became alarmed and started to halt them, but they kept crowding in. I was 
frightened, because it looked as if a mob was forming and I was afraid that there 
might be an incident, and that if there were we might be killed. 

That evening when the court closed, the main group of the accused were taken 
away as usual, but the three of us remained seated for a long time. At last we were 
taken out, not by the door which we regularly used, but by a side door. A big mo- 
tor car was drawn up right against the door, and we were told to get into it. 

Soldiers got in with us. I thought then that it was all up with us. It looked as if 
the authorities were afraid of mob action in our favor and that we were going to 
be driven away some place where we could be killed immediately. 

To my great surprise the car simply drove to our regular jail, where we were: 
let out, and then the car drove off. After this for seven or eight days we were 
taken back and forth between our jail and the court by car. I was very glad of this 
because I had painful blisters on both heels from walking back and forth all the 
time. 

I heard later that as soon as the trial had begun there was a propaganda cam- 
paign all over the country to convince people that we were guilty and to create a 
demand for severe penalties. In Ulaanbaatar itself this campaign backfired as far 
as we three were concerned and there was in fact a danger of mob action to try 
to rescue us. 


CHAPTER VI 


Trial and Judgement 


O* THE MORNING OF THE SIXTH Day they wound up the examination of Lo- 
von Shamar. In the afternoon my own examination began. I had not known 
exactly when to expect this. We were simply taken to the court day after day and 
none of us knew when he might be called upon in connection with somebody 
else’s testimony or when his own main examination would begin. When the af- 
ternoon session began there were a great many notables assembled behind the 
judges. Among them were Jigjijav who was then the Premier, Genden, who was 
then, I think, the head of the Party, the Minister of Internal Security, who was 
Eldev-Ochir, who was from my own native Banner, the Minister of War, Demid, 
and Luvsansharav, the man who had presided at the expropriation of cattle in my 
district. Just before this I had gone to the toilet, which was outside the building. 
On my way back Eldev-Ochir, whom I had known before, though never well, was 
standing by the path and took a picture of me. 

When I saw all these notables in the hall I was sure that the trial was at an end 
and that judgment was about to be pronounced. Then to my great astonishment, 
I heard my own name called. I was at a disadvantage in answering questions, 
because during my period of confinement I had developed a troublesome cough. 
When my name was called I rose and went to the witness stand. To my astonish- 
ment everybody in the court also rose. This had not happened before. (I think 
they all rose in order to lean forward and listen intently.) Apparently all the im- 
portant people had come because it had been learned that I was to be questioned, 
and there was a great curiosity to know what would happen. 

“What is your attitude toward the new Revolutionary Regime, and the Party?” 
] was asked. 

“This Regime declares that it is in favor of the poor and ‘middle’ people,” I said. 
“Everywhere in the world the poor and ‘middle’ people are many and the rich and 

owerful are few. I am in favor of what is good for the many.” 

“Then if you are in favor of what this Regime stands for, why have you joined 
this opposition group?” 

“J have no connection with them at all.” 

“Yes you have.” 
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“What connection do I have with them?” 

“In Lovon Shamar’s testimony he says that he was an intermediary between 
you and Eregdendagva.” 

“He says so, but I do not admit it.” 

“Then he is lying?” 

“Yes he is lying.” 

“Why is he lying?” 

“How should I know why he is lying?” 

“There is no use in your trying to hide the truth. We know what your real at- 
titude is. It would be better for you to tell the truth. That might reduce your guilt.” 

“What this Regime knows that I have done wrong, I do not know,” I replied. 
“As far as I know, I have done nothing wrong. If you know what I have done that 
you think is wrong, it is you who must declare it.” 

Hereupon this line of questioning stopped completely. The next questions were 
at random and were about such things as how long I had been staying at the 
Gandan Monastery, who had come to see me, and so forth and so on. It seemed 
that these were just random questions asked on the chance that they might turn 
up something. 

The procedure was that the five examiners each took his turn in asking ques- 
tions. One of the examiners was a woman.’ Sometimes one examiner would write 
something on a piece of paper and pass it to the others. It seemed to me that 
sometimes the one whose turn it was to ask questions was being warned that the 
answers to the questions were running in favor of the accused. At other times it 
looked as if the slips of paper were being passed around in order to see if all were 
in favor of asking some particular question. 

One of the questions I was asked was, “Is the Banchin Bogd a good man or a 
bad man?” 

“A bad man, probably, I think,” I replied. 

“How do you know?” I was asked. 

“I do not know him personally, but the news is constantly printed in the papers 
that he is trying to raise troops in China or looking for Japanese support to in- 
vade Outer Mongolia.” 

‘This line of questioning was then dropped. 

“Do you think that the new state of affairs is the Will of Heaven?” I was asked. 

‘The saying in the old books is that changes in the state of a nation occur when 
the Will of Heaven and the actions of man coincide. Therefore I answered that 
the new state of affairs in our country was as much a result of the action of men 
as it was the result of the Will of Heaven. 

The questioning was done by the five examiners or judges; the prosecutors and 
the defense counsel asked questions only occasionally, and before doing so they 
asked permission from the bench. 

The representative of the Ministry of War asked permission to ask a question. 
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He asked me whether I had known Lovon Shamar for a long time. I replied 
that I had not. He then asked if there were any cause for one of us to try to take 
revenge on the other. I replied that on my side there certainly was not. He then 
said, “If you have not known each other for a long time, and there is no question 
of revenge between you, why should he give testimony that involves you?” 

“How could I answer that question?” I said. “I have said that as far as I know 
there is no reason. If you think there is a reason you must ask him.” 

Because of my cough my voice had been getting hoarser and weaker. The court 
could see that I was getting so tired that it was difficult for me to stand up. I asked 
if I could sit down for a rest, and the court then ordered a chair to be brought for 
me. Namsrai, the defense counsel, came and sat down beside me, and relayed my 
replies for me when my voice was too weak. He was an extremely able defense 
counsel and helped me a great deal. He was closely connected with the group 
who were later accused of having traitorous connections with the Japanese. Be- 
cause of this he escaped from Outer Mongolia in the spring of 1937. He came and 
stayed with me in Inner Mongolia in 1939. When I left Inner Mongolia in order 
to get away from the Japanese and went to Chungking, he stayed on. In 1944 he 
was executed by the Japanese on the grounds of being a secret agent of Outer 
Mongolia. 

‘The presiding examiner now said, “You may question Lovon Shamar yourself.” 
Lovon Shamar was then called to the witness stand. I said, “Why should I ques- 
tion him? What questions should I ask him?” 

The President of the Court said, “You should know; that’s for you to decide.” 
I then said to Lovon Shamar, “You have testified that you told Eregdendagva to 
ask me about my attitude toward this affair. He has testified that he did not ask 
me. Now will you say whether you think or do not think that I have really been 
involved?” 

“I don't know.” 

“Do you agree that we two never met each other in the past?” 

“Never.” 

“Then why have you involved me in your testimony?” 

“I read the prayers of Balgong Dongai Seregim for Eregdendagva.” 

“Will you please answer the question that I asked? What you have just said was 
not an answer to my question.” At this point I laughed, and so did everybody else. 

The answer was, “I don't know.” 

The court then told him to return to his seat. At this point the important 
people who had come to watch the trial went out. There was some further ques- 
tioning before the court rose for the day, but nothing serious. 

The first question of the next morning was a perplexing one, and one which re- 
quires some explanation. It was the custom of monasteries in Mongolia to invite 
distinguished and learned lamas from Tibet. At this time there were residing at 
various monasteries in Outer Mongolia no less than 13 lamas from Tashilumpo, 
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the seat of the Banchin Bogd. Most of these had the rank of Gavj, which is 
more or less equivalent to “Doctor of Religion”. It is equivalent to the degree 
of Hlaramba granted at Lhasa in the great New Year competitive examinations. 
There are several other comparable degrees depending on the institution which 
grants them. Since at this time the Banchin Bogd was an exile from Tibet and 
there were many rumors about his political connections with the Chinese and 
the Japanese, these 13 men of high religious rank from his home monastery were 
regarded with intense suspicion. In the Dalai Choinkhor Van's Banner, which 
was a Banner with a very large territory near my own monastery, they had a spe- 
cial monastery set aside as the seat of whatever gavj had currently been invited 
from Tibet. Special serfs were set aside for the maintenance of this monastery, 
and the gavj who was in residence there was regarded as the superior khamba of 
all the monasteries of that Banner. Although the monastery set aside for him was 
regarded as his official residence, he usually spent most of his time at the official 
Banner monastery. This was a great and wealthy monastery supported partly by 
the cultivated land around it. It was dis-established by State decree in 1932. 

At this time the Gavj of the Dalai Choinkhor Van's Banner was a man named 
Eregdel. It happened that there was another Eregdel who was a disciple of mine. 
He came from a Banner to the east of me near the main road from Ulaanbaatar, 
but he spent most of his time in the Khovd region, where he practiced as a 
Gurtum, a lama healer who performs rites many of which resemble Shamanism. 
Because of this healing practice of his he received many gifts and became wealthy. 
As my monastery lay on the road he followed when he went back and forth from 
the Khovd region to visit his old home, he occasionally stayed with me. 

I was asked, “Do you know Eregdel?” And so I asked in return, “Which Ereg- 
del?” 

“Eregdel Gegeen,” was the reply. 

“Eregdel Gegeen from where?” I asked. 

“The Eregdel Gegeen, presumably, from Terkhi Tsagaan Nuur Banner,” they 
said, using one of the local names for the Dalai Choinkhor Van's Banner. 

Then I began to understand. “I don’t know him,” I replied. 

“What do you mean by saying you don't know him?” they said. “He stopped at 
your monastery with a caravan carrying a lot of money, and it was reported that 
he was on his way to see his superior, the Banchin Bogd.” 

“Oh,” I said. “I do not know the Eregdel you mean. I do know another Eregdel, 
known as Eregdel Gurtum. This Eregdel acknowledges as his religious teacher a 
man named Darjaa.” , 

This man named Darjaa had been to Lhasa several times, and twice I had sent 
him on missions to the previous Dalai Lama. He had later lived in the Khovd 
region and still later had returned to his native Banner which was to the east of 
my monastery. Not very long before this trial Eregdel Gurtum had sent his elder 
brother, a layman, with gifts for Darjaa, and this man on his way from Khovd had 
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I explained about the difference between the Eregdel about whom they were 
questioning and the Eregdel whom I knew, and the court then dropped this line 
of questioning. 

Seeing that the questioning was coming to an end, I asked for permission to 
speak. I said that I knew that the new Government had a policy of aiding the 
poor and the people of medium wealth. I said that I agreed with this policy in 
general, but wished to state that the nobles and the wealthy were also members 
of the Mongol nation. Therefore although the national policy might favor people 
who were below them in rank and wealth, they themselves should not be attacked 
as individuals only because of their rank and wealth. No Mongol should he ac- 
cused or condemned except on actual evidence of acting against the law. 

There was no comment on this and I was told I could leave the witness stand 
and return to my seat. | 

The questioning then turned to Bodoo, the cook of Yegiizer. He was questioned 
about the document which Eregdendagva had given him: whether he knew about 
its contents, what Eregdendagva had said to him, what he had done with the 
document before delivering it, whether the Yegiizer Lama knew about it, and so 
forth and so on. He replied that Eregdendagva had told him that nobody must 
know about the document, and that therefore he had hidden it. He was then 
asked where he had hidden it and why he had hidden it in that particular place. 

Since Eregdendagva had not been able to deliver the document personally be- 
cause the Yegtizer lama and Chitarbal had gone out, he was asked if he knew 
where they had gone, and he replied that he did not. He had forgotten to give the 
document to Chitarbal that evening, but had given it to him the next morning. 
He himself had not been told what was in the document and could not read it 
because he was illiterate. The Yegiizer Lama did not know about the document. 
This conflicted with the Yegiizer Lama’s own testimony that he had seen the 
document. It then came out that the Yegiizer Lama had come out of his room 
while Chitarbal was reading the document, and that was how he had seen it. This 
ended the questioning of Bodoo. 

In the afternoon of that day the questioning of the Yegiizer Lama began. His 
questioning lasted the rest of this day, all the next day (the eighth day of the trial) 
and into the morning of the ninth. His answers were extremely confused and it 
was hard to get straight, for example, which documents he knew about, which 
documents he had seen, which documents he actually knew the contents of, and 
so forth. One of the main questions affecting him was whether he had actually 
invited the Banchin Bogd to visit his monastery with a following of 1,000 men. 
‘The Yegiizer Lama’s monastery had about 1,000 lamas and this number may have 
been confused in rumors that the Banchin Bogd was coming and bringing 1,000 
men with him. The Yegizer Lama at times grew very angry when answering 
questions, but these answers were all mixed up as to what he remembered and 
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what he had forgotten. At times Chitarbal and Bodoo the cook were called back 
to give evidence to support the court’s effort to pin on the Yegiizer Lama the ac- 
cusation that he knew about subversive documents. By the end the Yegiizer Lama 
was hopelessly involved. 

On the rest of the ninth day they questioned Donaijav and succeeded in in- 
volving him deeply. He and Eregdendagva had lived for some time in the same 
quarters and the aim of the examination was to prove that they had talked over 
everything and that Donaijav was an accomplice of Eregdendagva and knew 
about everything that was going on. Donaijav was a Party member and there- 
fore his case was considered especially important. Namsrai and the other defense 
counsel, when they heard the evidence, refused to be responsible for his defense. I 
do not know for sure whether Namsrai was himself a Party member, but I think 
he probably was not. 

At the end of the ninth day they began questioning Dashdendev. This Dash- 
dendev was a close associate of the famous Badamdorj who had also been accused 
of plotting with the Chinese. Dashdendev, although a lama, had been granted the 
secular princely title of Chin Van by the Bogd Gegeen. He was requested to tell 
everything that he knew. He immediately said that he would do so, in order to 
try to save his own life. He then spoke very clearly and in great detail, recalling 
conversations, identifying people, and giving a minute description of the whole 
plot. He was asked if he had reported what he knew to the authorities before 
being arrested, and replied that he had. The only thing that was not clear to me 
was whether he had been assigned in the first place as a counter-agent to get in 
among the plotters, or whether he had perhaps at first participated in the plot 
and later decided to betray his accomplices. It was noteworthy that his evidence 
tended to show that the Yegiizer Lama was not really a member of the inside 
ring and that Eregdendagva had held back a great deal of information from him. 
Dashdendev was questioned very little. Most of what he said was his own unin- 
terrupted statement. . 

‘The next person questioned was Buuvei Gavj. He and his elder brother Choijin 
Nima, who was a layman, were contact men who went to various places to see 
people, carry messages, and make appointments. Several transactions in camels 
and traveling animals were involved. 

The next defendant that I remember was Choijin, the Tsorj (an assistant in a 
monastery). He was asked as I had been whether he thought that the Banchin 
Bogd was a good man or a bad man. He replied that this was not the real Banchin 
Bogd. When asked what he meant he replied that the Banchin Bogd was a very 
holy person who could not possibly be implicated in the kind of things that were 
being reported about the Banchin Bogd from Peking and elsewhere. Therefore 
he thought that the man about whom these reports were being made must be an 
imposter. This reply angered the court. One of the examiners, not the President, 
said, “You are obviously an adherent of the Banchin Bogd and you should be 
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liquidated by the people.” 

Choijin Tsorj was a man very learned in the scriptures who had a lot of dis- 
ciples. He was famous as a diviner. He did his divining by casting dice. He was 
very careful in his relationships with people. Questioning his disciples and fol- 
lowers revealed no dubious practices in his divining and all who were questioned 
asserted that he could not be involved in a plot. He came into the trial because 
Buuvei Gavj had gone to him for divination, asking whether the enterprise in 
which he was engaged would be successful, without revealing what the enterprise 
was. Choijin Tsorj cast the dice and said, “You should give up the enterprise.” 

In spite of this slight connection, Choijin Tsorj was given a sentence of ro years. 
After five years he was released but later he was arrested again and I heard that he 
was put to death. I never heard why he was arrested the second time but he was 
arrested at the same time as Genden and Demid, when more than 70 laymen and 
24 or 25 lamas were condemned to death and executed. That was in 1935.3 

Another man questioned was named Gombojitshin. Eregdendagva and the 
other main witnesses denied that he knew anything about the document, but the 
court identified some words of comment written at the beginning of the most 
important document, the one that had been delivered to Chitarbal, as being in 
his handwriting. 

Gombojitshin was also questioned about some ammunition that he was ac- 
cused of having concealed in his house. His reply was that he had at one time 
served in various military capacities, and had also been responsible for providing 
escorts for caravans to Lhasa; and it was in these ways that the ammunition had 
come into his possession. He claimed that this was ammunition that had been 
overlooked and not returned and was nor in any way concealed ammunition. 

The questioning did not follow up this point any further. The rest of the trial 
did not bring out anything new that was very important. The questioning mostly 
concerned little details of hearsay or second-hand accusation and considerable 
numbers of people were questioned each day. 

For example there was a man named Dambar who was a Party member. He was 
more than 50 years old and rather stupid. One day Eregdendagva came to see him 
and mentioned that he was going on a journey. In the course of the conversation 
he said that “he had it in for those dirty rats,” and then he said that he wanted to 
present a khadag “to his teacher.” No mention of who the teacher might be. Dam- 
bar gave him a khadag. Later Dambar’s wife went to get medicine from a doctor 
named Jantsan Maramba. (Maramba is a title for a doctor of advanced learning.) 
Gossiping with the doctor, she told him about Eregdendagva coming to see her 
husband and borrowing a 4hadag. The doctor (a man whom I knew well) hushed 
her up and told her not to gossip about things that did not concern her. . 

Later a young man named Tsendstiren was questioned. He was also a Party 
member. He was a fine young fellow and spoke up in a clear voice saying that he 
was from a poor family and had joined the Party in all honesty, knew nothing 
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about any conspiracy, and in fact did not know what it was all about until he had 
been brought into court, but in the meantime had been unjustly arrested and 
imprisoned for months. 

The President of the Court said, “Never mind all that. Be quiet and sit down. 
We have a witness against you.” (This was on the 18" day of the trial.) The wit- 
ness was then produced. He was the man in red who had been lying in the room 
where we three had been put, the first day of the trial, as I mentioned before. I do 
not know his name. When he came in the President of the Court said to Tsend- 
siren, “You just said that you didn’t know anything about all this, didn’t you?” 

In a changed voice, Tsendsiiren said. “I knew nothing about it.” 

The President of the Court said to the witness, “What do you have to say about 
Tsendstiren and other men who are among the accused?” 

The witness said that on a certain day and at a certain time when a lot of people 
had already been arrested, when it was not yet publicly known that Eregdendag- 
va was among them, he had overheard Tsendstiren talking with two other men 
among the accused. They were asking him why people were being arrested, and he 
said to them that it was probably in connection with Eregdendagva. 

The President of the Court then turned to Tsendsiiren and said, “Is this true 
and did you really mention Eregdendagva’s name in this way?” 

Tsendsiiren admitted the truth of what the witness said. The President of the 
Court then told Tsendsiiren he could sit down again. He was not questioned any 
further, and at the end of the trial was given a mild sentence. 

On the 19 day, when the court assembled, Namsrai came to see us three in 
the room set aside for us outside of the court, and asked us if we had anything 
further of importance to bring out. We said we had not. He went out and then 
the President of the Court summoned us before him one by one. He also asked 
each of us if we had anything to add, and warned us that this was our last chance, 
as the inquiry was about to close. These interviews took place in private in a room 
near ours. The President of the Court took written notes. Then everybody was 
brought into the full session of the court. The President of the Court stood up 
and declared publicly that this was the last opportunity for anyone to add to his 
testimony. Two of the minor accused got up and added to their testimony, but 
there was no important new evidence. The prosecutors then made their summing 
up. 

The chief prosecutor was Yadamstiren, a young man and very able. (I heard 
that he himself was put to death in some later purge, possibly in connection with 
the trial of Genden, but I am not sure of this report.) Yadamsiiren analyzed the 
prosecution's view of the importance of the case and demanded the death pen- 
alty for 10 of the accused: The three Living Buddhas, Eregdendagva, Chitarbal, 
Gombojitshin, Donaijav, Buuvei Gavj, Lovon Shamar, and Choijin Tsorj. I had 
fully been expecting to hear a demand that the death penalty be decreed for me, 
so when I heard my name mentioned it was no extra shock. 
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Then Namsrai arose to present the defense for the same ro accused. The main 
outlines of his defense were: 1) That even if a plot had been proved no complete 
crime had been proved; 2) Eregdendagva was a sick man and not of sound judg- 
ment, and this was important, since he had been singled out by the prosecution as 
the leader of the conspiracy; 3) He refused to accept responsibility for the defense 
of Donaijav; 4) If Eregdendagva, the head of the conspiracy, was in poor health 
and not of sound judgment, the men who were accused of being under his guid- 
ance in the conspiracy could hardly be guilty of grave crimes actually committed. 
He pointed out finally that the 20th anniversary of the Mongolian Revolution 
was at hand,* and suggested that whatever penalties the court might decree, this 
would be a suitable occasion for amnesty. 

When the presentation of the defense had been completed another prosecutor 
summed up the case against one group of the 28 remaining accused, and a third 
prosecutor presented the case against those who were left. | 

The defense of the second group of accused was divided between two defense 
counsels. The first of them defended the accused who had been allocated to him 
by saying that they had been misled by some of the 10 for whom the death pen- 
alty had been demanded, among whom he mentioned by name Eregdendagva, 
Chitarbal, and the three Living Buddhas. I do not recall what the second defense 
counsel said on behalf of those for whom he was pleading. 

Yadamsiuren, the chief prosecutor, then arose again, to rebut the defense. First 
he said that the appeal to the 2oth anniversary of the Revolution as a justification 
for amnesty was not relevant. In any case, amnesty should be invoked only for 
minor crimes. In this case, the prestige of the law should not be lowered by grant- 
ing amnesty. Then he said that Namsrai had pleaded that Eregdendagva was not 
of sound mind; but Eregdendagva’s connection with the documents in the case 
had been fully proved and the documents did not indicate that they had been 
drafted by a man who had lost capacity for judgment. Furthermore Namsrai had 
pleaded that no crime had actually been committed; but Eregdendagva had been 
arrested after he had actually set out to carry his conspiracy into effect, and this 
was equivalent to commission of the crime. Finally, Namsrai had pleaded that the 
conspiracy had had no actual effect; but the defense counsel on behalf of another 
group of the accused had just pleaded that they had been misled by five of the 
principal accused and this inconsistency on the part of the two defense counsels 
proved that the conspiracy had in fact been effectual. The President of the Court 
then gave Namsrai 15 minutes in which to elaborate or revise his defense. 

Namsrai protested that in this short time he could not give a full presentation. 
‘The main point he wanted to make therefore was that it had been established that 
Eregdendagva, while serving in the Ministry of Finance during the period of the 
Autonomous Government, had been removed from office for being of unsound 
mind, and after that had wandered about for three years as a known lunatic. The 
Government could not maintain that he was not a sick man because he was be- 
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ing detained under medical care. When he was captured while setting out to get 
across the frontier to make contact with the Chinese, he was starting on a month’s 
journey by camel, and yet he was openly talking to people and asking directions 
for the journey, and this had led to his arrest; and such proved that he was not of 
sound mind. The prosecution had made it a main part of their case that he was 
the head of the whole conspiracy. A conspiracy organized by such an unimpres- 
sive person could hardly be taken too seriously and therefore he renewed his plea 
that whatever might be considered to have been proved, this was a proper case for 
light sentences or amnesty, sinte a severe sentence could not properly be passed 
on a man in Eregdendagva’s condition and therefore it would not be proper to 
inflict more severe sentences on others whose part in the conspiracy was not as 
important as Eregdendagva's. 

The court then adjourned about noon. There was no session in the afternoon, 
but we were kept in our room near the court, and were not returned to our regu- 
lar place of detention. At nearly midnight that night the court convened again. 
When we three Living Buddhas entered, the court was already crammed with 
spectators. Double ranks of soldiers separated the court from the spectators. In 
the part of the court occupied by the spectators there was no room for benches 
and all were standing. No prosecutors, defense counsel, or recording secretaries 
were present. Even the examiners and the President of the Court were not there. 
The only official person present was the Commandant. 

There were no seats for us 38 accused either. The Commandant gave an order to 
the troops to look well to their arms. The size of the crowd was almost certainly 
because of us three Living Buddhas. So great a number of people would not have 
crowded in for an ordinary political trial. 

We were told that when the President of the Court came in we must salute him 
properly. Why should we who are about to die salute the man who pronounced 
the sentence? I thought. Then the President of the Court and the five examin- 
ers came in. We all bowed and the President of the Court bowed in return. The 
President of the Court then read out the sentences. 

Seven were to be shot within 24 hours: Eregdendagva, Donaijav, Chitarbal, the 
Yegiizer Lama, Lovon Shamar, Gombojitshin, and Buuvei Gavj. 

Sentenced to 10 years imprisonment was Choijin Tso7j. Sentenced to 8 years 
imprisonment was Choijin Nima. 

Many sentences I cannot now recall, but the mildest sentences were those im- 
posed on Tsendsiiren, two months, and Eregdendagva’s wife, six months impris- 
onment respectively. 

Altogether 23 out of the 38 people were convicted. The Manjusri Lama was 
sentenced to 10 years imprisonment, but with sentence suspended. 

I was sentenced to five years imprisonment with sentence suspended. 

For the periods of our sentences the Manjusri and I were liable to be shot im- 
mediately if there should be any further cause for our arrest. Six of the accused 
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were acquitted, besides the two of us who were put on probation. When the 
President of the Court came to the names of the eight set free and read off first 
the Manjusri Lama’s name and mine, the crowd gave a sort of whistling gasp and 
started immediately to disperse without waiting to hear the other six names; but, 
of course, the crowd was so dense that it took time for them to get out. 

When the President of the Court had finished reading the sentences he added 
in a low voice which contrasted with the loud clear voice in which he had read 
the sentences, “Any appeals must be made to the Baga [Small] Khural tonight.” 

The contrast of the tone of voice in which he made this announcement con- 
vinced me that he did not want the crowd to hear it. 

The Yegiizer Lama, who was standing two paces away from me, leaned forward 
to ask me, “When must we appeal?” 

“Tonight,” I answered. I had no time to say more, because the Commandant 
then signaled to the troops to take away the eight of us who were to be released. 
We were brought to a space which had been cleared and the Commandant 
checked our names and told us we could go. 

“Where shall I go?” 

Startled, he replied, “Go to the Gandan Monastery.” (This was the monastery 
where I had been staying before.) Then, as if realizing that he ought not to take 
the responsibility of telling me where to go, he added, “Go where you like.” 

The exits were still so jammed that it was difficult to get out, but I finally made 
my escape on the west side, and tried to go around to the front, thinking that 
people who knew me would be waiting for me there; but the crowd was so dense 
that I could not get through. I tried circling round the building again, but the few 
street lights were out, so that it was difficult to get my bearings. Finally in the 
darkness I ran into Dambar’s wife, who had been released, and who was guiding 
the Manjusri Lama. I-told her I was looking for my own people, but in a very 
agitated way she urged me not to try to find them; she tugged me by the sleeve 
and hurried me along. 

The Manjusri Lama had formerly had quarters of his own in Ulaanbaatar, but 
these had been confiscated; therefore Dambar’s wife was taking him to her home 
in the East City. Although I had never known her before this trial she insisted 
that, as it was so late at night, I also should come along with them. In the dark- 
ness, however, she could not find the way to her own home. She lived in Bargai 
Aimag’ or quarter, which included three alleys, but we could not find the right 
one. 

Then we ran into a man and a woman who looked as if they were also going 
home from the dispersing crowd. They peered at us in the darkness and recog- 
nized the Manjusri Lama. Although the woman seemed a little reluctant, the 
man urged us all to come, and we did so. They made tea and gave us everything 
to eat, and we all lay down to sleep. At dawn, before sunrise, I got up to leave and 
the man and his wife also got up and again made tea for me. 
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I went along to the place where there lived a former religious teacher of mine, a 
Khamba. He was not up yet, so as religious custom required, I made three prostra- 
tions before his door, and went on to my own quarters in the Gandan Monastery. 

The sun was rising when I got there. The first man I met was a gavj named 
Yondon, who was coming out early to make a circumambulation of the temples. 
Startled, he ran back in without speaking to me. 

On the fringe of the monastery were a number of felt tents that had been set 
up for old and sick people. A man coming out of one of these recognized me 
and greeted me joyfully. He called another man, a disciple of mine from the Gov 
(Gobi] who had come to Ulaanbaatar on a pilgrimage. Hastily and joyfully this 
man borrowed a kadag with which to greet me. He was named Sodnomdorj and 
was a young man who had declared himself my disciple some years before. He 
later escaped into Inner Mongolia as a refugee. 

When I got into my own quarters my people there were all asleep. They had 
vainly searched for me throughout the night and had just come back to lie down 
to rest. The first thing to do was to change all my clothes. ‘They were full of lice. 
Then there came in a good friend of mine, Sodnom the Nyarav [Monastery stew- 
ard], with a cup of mare’s milk and a long khadag to greet me joyfully. The news of 
my return had been spread by Yondon Gavj when he ran back into the monastery. 

Then I went out to make a tour of prayer around the three datsan or subdivi- 
sions of the Gandan Monastery. As I went around, people at their prayers nudged 
one another and said, “The Diluv Gegeen has come,” and I could see rejoicing 
everywhere. 

My disciple Gendiin, who had accompanied me to Khiiree, returned to Nar- 
vanchin in Tsagaan Sar (Mongolian New Year] of 1930. In the autumn, he left 
Narvanchin to come to Khiiree, but was arrested and taken to the headquarters of 
Sain Noyon Khan Aimag; and after two months of imprisonment, he was taken 
to Khiree, and was kept in prison for two more months. He was finally released 
in the last month of the old calendar year. He was not questioned about me, hav- 
ing been arrested simply on suspicion as a traveler. 

I had been released in the middle month of autumn, and Gendiin then joined 
me at Gandan. I had never thought of anything but to escape. Failure in attempt 
to escape would mean sure death; but if I returned home, sooner or later there 
would be a new excuse for arresting me; and by the terms of my probation, that 
would also mean a death sentence. This in fact happened to the Manjusri Lama. 
According to what I heard later, he was rearrested and executed at the time of 
the Genden-Demid purge. Suppose I were accused seven years later—that means 
two years after the termination of my probation period, if the accusation referred 
back to the five year probation period, I should still be liable. 

I had horses and camels around Khiiree, presented to me, which were in care of 
various persons. So we did not need to buy the animals necessary for our journey. 
Preparations for the journey could be made under the cover of going home. The 
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main difficulty was selling sheep and horses to get Chinese silver dollars instead 
of the new paper currency. One could buy Chinese silver dollars only on the black 
market. 

Our caravan consisted of eight camels, five men, each riding a camel, and one 
tent. There were myself, Gendiin, and a lay [not lama] shav; who later returned to 
Outer Mongolia because of his wife and children. There were also a lay friend of 
his, a recent disciple of mine, who later vanished, perhaps having gone back, and 
a lama, who was from Inner Mongolia and later went to Wu-t’ai Mountain. As 
that region became involved in the Japanese War, I do not know what became 
of him. 

‘There were two roads from Khiiree to Narvanchin: one was along the Khangai 
Mountains, with 20 post-stages, and the other went through the Gov with 25 
stages. We first took the Gov road, which passed close to the Uliastai-Kalgan 
road. We traveled four days from Khiiree following this road, and then took a 
little-used road toward the south. There were 20 post-stages in all to Inner Mon- 
golia, entering it by the Banner of Dund Gun. We passed right close to a frontier 
patrol post at night. We had taken a guide from Ulegei Khiid, and took on water 
from the last well. We spent one day in deserted Gov terrain. It was the 20th of 
Tsagaan Sar and there was no moon. We intended to march all through the night, 
in order to get well over the frontier, because if our tracks should be found, we 
could be pursued. 

Our guide pointed out the way to safety and went back. We stayed all day in a 
hollow of the Gov, invisible except from the northwest. We set out again at night, 
Gendiin leading the way. Following the guide’s instructions, we came to a well, 
but it was frozen. We pushed on anyhow. Gendiin said he smelled the smoke of a 
camp. So we bore away from it. Then dogs started barking. That meant a frontier 
post. We were just far enough away so the dogs stayed near the camp, and did 
not run out to attack us. Then we saw a light for a moment. ‘That was the guard 
coming out of the tent, pushing the door flap aside so that we saw the glow of 
fire just for a moment. He must have stood and listened, but did not attempt to 
pursue. We heard later that there was only one man at that post. Later, the fron- 
tier security became much tighter. 

The guide had indicated where we would have to scramble through rough go- 
ing. There were only low Gov hills, but there were boulders in the ravine, and 
it was hard going for the camels. There were three gaps, of which only one was 
practicable, but Gendiin managed to find the right one. We kept on all night. 
When we first heard the barking of camp dogs in Dund Giin Banner we de- 
toured. This was, on one hand, to get our trail mixed up with local trails; and, on 
the other hand, because there might be informants in camps near the Khalkh 
border, and the frontier guards could still come raiding to catch us. After it be- 
came light, we found the camp of a small Chinese caravan merchant. We halted 
there and got our bearings. 


The Narobanchin Monastery 


ik 1931 | LEFT OuTER Monco ia, my native land, as a religious and political 
exile. I had been one of those accused of counter-revolutionary plotting in a 
state trial, which was the beginning of the destruction of my religion in Outer 
Mongolia. The root of my religion, Mahayana Buddhism, is in Tibet. I am afraid 
that now that both the Dalai Lama and the Panchen Lama, the two greatest In- 
carnations of this religion in Tibet, are in the power of the Chinese Communists, 
my religion may be destroyed also in Tibet.' 

What I shall now describe is the organization of my religion as it was in the 
past, in Outer Mongolia. 

Under the Manchu Dynasty, from 1644 to 1911, Outer Mongolia consisted of 
the four great Aimags or tribal confederations of Khalkha and the northwest- 
ern region of Kobdo where most of the tribes are not Khalkhas but Western 
Mongols. Each Aimag was divided into Banners, and each Banner was under 
a hereditary ruling prince. Through the Banners and Aimags Outer Mongolia 
managed its own internal affairs. The Manchu Emperor stationed only a few high 
officials in Outer Mongolia as supervisors. 

Parallel to this secular structure of government there was the structure of reli- 
gious organization, under what Westerners generally call Lama Buddhism. 

Most Banners maintained a monastery supported by Banner funds and private 
contributions. In addition there were monasteries, such as my own monastery 
of Narobanchin, that had territory of their own, deeded to them in the past by a 
Banner or Banners. In such territory, the church was both a religious institution 
and a civil institution. The monastery conducted the administration and collected 
the taxes. Internally, therefore, the monastery had a monastic organization. Ex- 
ternally, it had a civil administrative organization. On the civil side its affairs, like 
those of a Banner, were coordinated at a higher level through the Aimag, and the 
Aimags, in turn, were under the supervision though not the direct administration 
of the high Manchu officials. 

‘The hierarchy of my religion consists of the Incarnations of saints who, because 
they have freed themselves of sin and material illusion, could have entered into 
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Nirvana, but have elected to remain in the material world in order to help others 
who are struggling to free themselves of sin and material illusion. The human 
body of such an Incarnation is merely a temporary vehicle. When the vehicle is 
outworn the body dies. The Incarnation then reappears in a new vehicle. 

The most revered Incarnations are those of the Dalai Lama and Panchen Lama 
of Tibet. The most revered Incarnation in Outer Mongolia was that of the Jebt- 
sundamba Khutukhtu of Urga. 

This hierarchy must not be thought of as one that was dominated by commands 
and orders, or by religious decree. In Mongolia we thought of Tibet as the land of 
our religion, and we revered the Dalai Lama and Panchen Lama as the greatest of 
Incarnations; but our offerings and pilgrimages to them were of our own free will 
and they neither levied a tribute upon us nor issued religious decrees. Similarly 
in Mongolia the Jebtsundamba Khutukhtu was the most widely deeply revered; 
but he ruled only within his own domain; he did not regulate or control other 
monasteries, such as mine. 

In 1911, however, when the Manchu dynasty fell, all men, both princes and 
Incarnations, looked to the Jebtsundamba Hutukhtu because he combined the 
greatest authority in the land, spiritual and secular, and he therefore became head 
of the government, as Bogda Khaghan, Holy Emperor, until his death 1924 when 
the new government, Communist-controlled and pro-Russian, did not permit 
his Reincarnation to be discovered. 

Until the fall of the Manchu dynasty, there were fourteen higher Incarnations 
in Outer Mongolia who, in their successive embodiments, after being recognized 
and installed by the Church, had to be confirmed in their incumbency by the 
Manchu.Emperor. Of these I am one. My successive incarnations are as follows: 

One of the companions and disciples of Gotama Buddha was Mangala. 

One of his later Incarnations was Dilowa,”? who was so named because in his 
worldly occupation he was a pounder of sesamum seed to make oil. Tila is the 
Sanskrit of sesamum. One of his later Incarnations, in Tibet, was Milarapa.* The 
first Incarnation of Milarapa to appear in Mongolia was Dambadorji. In the 
Ordos region of Inner Mongolia there are two groups of mountains, the Great 
and Little Arjai. In the caves in the Little Arjai, Dambadorji built his first mon- 
astery, in the period of the reign of the Ming dynasty in China (1368-1643). This 
monastery was destroyed by Legden Khan of the Chahar Mongols, in the time 
of trouble when the Ming dynasty of the Chinese was falling and the Ch’ing 
dynasty of the Manchus being set up. 

The next Incarnation of Dambadorji was Erhe Bogda Lama, who built the 
monastery of Banchin Jo, also in the Ordos. In the K’ang Hsi period of the Man- 
chu dynasty (1662-1722) my incarnation was recognized, under the designation 
of Dilowa Khutukhtu, by the Manchu Emperors. My present Incarnation is the 
fifth under this designation, and the third to appear in Outer Mongolia. 

While I was in the Ordos, under the designation of Erhe Bogda Lama, Naro- 
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banchin was my disciple. Later he was reincarnated in Outer Mongolia, and built 
the Narobanchin monastery. 

When in a later reincarnation I myself appeared in the same region of Outer 
Mongolia, the Narobanchin Khutukhtu invited me to share his monastery with 
him, and thus it has been ever since, and that is why I am the Dilowa Khutukhtu 
of Narobanchin monastery. 

In my present incarnation, I was born at a place called Oigong Bag, on the 
south side of the mountain called Bayan Airak, in the Banner of Tushie Gung, 
in the Aimag of Jasaktu Khan, in the year of the Monkey, the ninth year of the 
Manchu Emperor Kuang Hsii (1884), on the eighth day of the tenth moon, in 
the hour of the Dragon, according to the twelve-hour division of the day, about 
sunrise. 

The family into which I was born were poor sheep-herders, living in a round, 
felt-covered tent. They had already had a daughter of fourteen and a son aged ten. 
I remember that in the year after my birth, the family owned only twenty sheep, 
four cows, and two horses. As a child I played about my father’s camp, until at the 
age of five I was recognized as the fifth Reincarnation of the Dilowa Khutukhtu. 

I was recognized in my new Incarnation in the following manner. When my 
previous Incarnation expired, lama diviners determined the general direction in 
which the search for the new Incarnation was to be made, and monasteries in 
that area had prepared at that time a list of forty children born in circumstances 
that might be miraculous. I was included in this list because at the time of my 
birth people had seen strange emanations of light coming from my father’s tent. I 
was recognized as the Reincarnation because in my childish play I had frequently 
made reference to places near the Narobanchin monastery—places which ac- 
tually existed but to which neither my family nor any of their acquaintances 
had ever been; and because, when an emissary from the monastery visited me, I 
immediately recognized as my own a bowl which he carried—a bowl that had 
belonged to me in my previous Incarnation. 

Shortly after I had been recognized, a delegation arrived to escort me to the 
monastery. My family went along with me, bringing with them all their animals 
and possessions. I was taken into the monastery immediately. My family took up 
residence near the monastery and visited me occasionally; but from the age of 
five I was cared for entirely by lamas and received my religious and administra- 
tive training from them. At the age of fifteen I began to take an active part in 
the administration of the monastery, and at the age of eighteen, according to the 
regulations of the Manchu code, I took over full powers. 

The Narobanchin monastery is about one hundred and fifty miles south of the 
city of Uliastai, in the Aimag of Sain Noyon Khan. It had been built during the 
Chien Lung reign (1736-1796) for the Narobanchin Khutukhtu, and had been 
named after him and given official status by the Manchu Emperor. Later, land 
was donated by the Banner where the monastery was situated and by a neighbor- 
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ing Banner, and after a petition to the Emperor, the monastery and its lands were 
recognized as a separate territorial and civil jurisdiction, on the same level as the 
twenty-four Banners of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. In this way, the Narobanchin 
became a civil as well as a religious figure and was required to make periodic vas- 
salage trips to Peking like the Banner princes. 

‘The territory was about fifty miles east and west, and twenty-five miles north 
and south. Its boundary was marked by stone cairns. It consisted of a series of 
low mountains in the northern portion which drained southward across flat open 
ground into the Zavkhan River, running along the southern border of the terri- 
tory. 

‘The people of this territory consisted of families attached to the Narobanchin 
Khutukhtu. Such families are termed “disciples”. At the time that the Naro- 
banchin territory was created, these families were resident on the lands granted 
to the temple and were allocated to the Narobanchin as his subjects. They were 
later joined by other families which were officially transferred from other Ban- 
ners. All of these families owed to the Narobanchin Khutukhtu not only their 
former customary religious obligations, but also their newly acquired civil obliga- 
tions. They had, in fact, severed all formal civil and family ties with the Banners 
from which they had come. In the years of my present Incarnation, the number 
of these families was about four hundred—a total population of about eighteen 
hundred persons. They were all Mongols, except for a few Chinese who had come 
into the area as small merchants or artisans and had married Mongol women and 
settled down to live the life of Mongol herdsmen. None of the subjects of the 
monastery were nobles. 

These families lived almost entirely by herding sheep, cattle, horses, and cam- 
els. They lived in round felt-covered tents, in small camps which moved from 
place to place during the year, following the grass and water. A few camps 
engaged in rudimentary farming, but only as a sideline to herding. Camps 
were almost entirely self-sufficient, but exchanged labor with each other, 
and traded off their surplus wool, hides, and animals to Chinese and Rus- 
sian merchants in return for tea, grain and a variety of manufactured items. 
There were a few specialists among my people—carpenters, tanners, animal doc- 
tors, bone-setters, and midwives—but these people were herdsmen, too, and em- 
ployed their other skills on the side. For highly-skilled work in stone, wood and 
metal we had to call on Chinese artisans. 

Because the monastery was the center of a territorial jurisdiction, as well as be- 
ing a religious center, it was required to maintain a separate civil administration. 
This civil administration was subject to a Manchu code which, like the code ap- 
plying to Banners, regulated the territory’s relation with the Aimag, but did not 
regulate the internal administration of the territory. 

‘The civil and religious departments were kept separate in the normal course 
of affairs—the civil administration concerning itself with the territory and the 
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people, and the religious administration concerning itself with the internal ad- 
ministration of the monastery and the lamas. The civil department had ultimate 
authority however. The officer in charge of the civil department was a lama, ap- 
pointed to his civil office by the Aimag, who had the responsibility for the con- 
duct of affairs both outside and inside the monastery. He had the authority to 
remove officials from high religious offices, to discipline lamas for civil offenses, 
and to control church finances. 

The obligations of the people to the civil administration were annual taxes on 
livestock, which were paid almost entirely in kind, and the providing of obliga- 
tory feudal services such as animals and carts for the transport system. These 
obligations were codified, and were the same as those civil obligations required in 
the purely secular Banner administrations, except that in the monastic territory 
no one was subject to military conscription. 

All families were listed on a central register, which showed the name of the 
family head, the number of his dependents, and the amount of the family’s wealth 
in livestock. Since family groups owned their property as a joint fund, family 
property was the unit of taxation. Taxes were used to meet the demands of the 
Aimag and for repair of local civil buildings. Collections were generally disposed 
of as soon as possible, and the civil administration did not have its own treasury. 
The civil administration was responsible for seeing that the taxable wealth of 
the community was not reduced through poor management, and would assign 
certain families to help other families which could not properly manage their 
own herds. Otherwise the civil administration did not regulate the technology 
or economies of the territory. It did not engage in conservation measures, or the 
assignment of pasturage rights, and did not attempt to regulate the trading ac- 
tivities of the population. 

All families in the territory were assigned for administrative purposes to one 
or the other of two “halves”—the East and the West—which actually had noth- 
ing to do with territorial grouping, since the people of both halves were mixed 
together throughout the area. Each of these halves was under a leader (the da- 
roga, “great chief”). The families in each of these major subdivisions were further 
grouped into twelve smaller units of about sixteen families each, and placed in the 
charge of twelve minor leaders. Both big and small leaders had very few routine 
duties. Their primary function was to report changes in family size and wealth 
status at the annual budget meeting, and they were held responsible if one of the 
families in their charge evaded taxes, or committed some other civil offense. This 
was the only kind of police force maintained in the territory. Cases of civil offense 
were tried and sentenced by the head of the civil administration personally. 

Disputes between families or individuals over such things as property, inheri- 
tance, desertion, non-support, etc., were usually referred to the leaders, but the 
office of the head of the civil administration was the ultimate seat of authority. 
Ordinarily families handled all the arrangements of marriage, property, and fam- 
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ily economics according to old Mongol custom, but there was no broad family 
organization or leadership which could settle disputes between individual fami- 
lies in such matters. 

‘The religious obligations of the people consisted of contributions of goods and 
services to the monastery to provide for ceremonies, sacrifices, and the upkeep of 
the monastery buildings. These obligations were not codified but customary, and 
had grown up over a long period of time. Contributions were made by the people 
because they were devoted to the church and wished to acquire religious merit. 
The monastery treasury was the corporate property of the monastery. All regu- 
lar contributions and all expenses for religious services and works were handled 
through this treasury. 

In addition, many free-will contributions came into the monastery for such 
purposes as honoring a deceased relative or a particular lama. Some of these 
were made to the monastery treasury, some came to the Narobanchin or myself, 
and some went to other lama dignitaries. Contributions to the Narobanchin and 
myself went into our own private treasuries which however belonged to us not as 
ordinary individuals but as continuing Incarnations, and were therefore treated 
as institutional trust funds. Our wealth was used primarily to fulfill the social 
obligations of our status. We gave many animals to poor people, and in times of 
general hardship the wealth obligations of the people to the monastery would 
be assumed in part by the reserves of the monastery treasury and in part by the 
treasuries of the Narobanchin and myself. The treasury of the monastery, the 
treasuries of the Narobanchin and myself, and the wealth of our subjects were 
all mutually supporting, so that excessive demands were not made on any one 
source. The treasury of the monastery and the treasuries of the Narobanchin and 
myself were managed and accounted for by a single lama official, appointed by 
a central committee of five high religious officials, and responsible not only to 
them but to the head of the civil administration. 

Every family tried to send at least one son into the church to become a lama, 
and in the years of my present Incarnation there was a total of about three hun- 
dred lamas in the territory. No limit had ever been imposed on the number of 
lamas that the territory could contain, the original Manchu-assigned quota of 
forty lamas having designated only those lamas who would be exempt from mili- 
tary conscription. 

Sons were usually sent to lama teachers in the monastery at the age of about six 
or seven, and had to remain in the monastery for a good part of their early youth 
studying if they were to become fully ordained lamas. 

Lamas normally resided at the temple but, since their families often need their 
help for herding, or for some emergency, they were permitted to return home for 
indefinite periods of time. It was more difficult for a lama to absent himself from 
the temple if he was holding an administrative post in the temple, or if a general 
assembly was in progress, but, if the family’s need was sufficiently urgent, almost 
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any lama could secure temporary release from temple obligations to return home. 
If a lama had duties which made it impossible for him to leave the temple, an- 
other lama was sent from the temple to the camp to replace him. Lamas from 
wealthy families tended to spend more time in the temple than lamas from poor 
families simply because the wealthier families usually had dependent helping 
families and could do without the services of one or two sons. 

Provision was also made so that a lama could inherit family property and be list- 
ed officially as a family head; lamas could not marry, but a lama could be released 
honorably from the church in order to marry if his family affairs made it necessary. 
While lamas were resident at the monastery they lived in fifteen courtyards ar- 
ranged in rows on both sides of the main temple buildings. Here they slept in 
tents and ate food provided primarily by their own families, or by the families 
of their personal disciples, if they were famous lama teachers. They could own 
property, but any animals which they acquired were usually kept in the herds of 
their disciples’ families. 

The Narobanchin and I of course lived all year round at the monastery, and 
we had each our own private residence with winter and summer houses, storage 
buildings, guest-tents, and a household staff. 

In the 1930s, as the Communist-controlled government in Outer Mongolia 
increased in power, this traditional organization of my religion was destroyed, 
chiefly by depriving monasteries of their territories and revenues. It has been 
many years since I have had direct news of my own monastery; but my personal 
property was expropriated before I left Mongolia in 1931, and I have heard that in 
Da Khiiree, which Westerners call Urga, and which is now called Ulaan Bataar— 
a city which was once a city of monasteries—there is now only one monastery 
open for religious services. 
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Narobanchin Monastery 
A. Great Assembly Hall | B. College of Demonology | C. College of Philosophy 
D. College of Astrology and Divination | F. Minor Temples | G. Storage tents for 
Church Treasures | H. Cook House | I. Residential Compounds | J. Civil Office 
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Notes 


Political Memoirs 


CHAPTER I 


The Manchus began the subjection of Southern Mongolia at the end of the 16" century, com- 
pleting their conquest by the middle of the 17° century. Towards the end of the 17 century 
the princes of Northern Mongolia (Khalkh), having been defeated by Galdan Khan of West 
Mongolia, submitted to the Manchu Emperor in order to save themselves from Galdan, and 
recognized him as Khaan of the Mongols. The West Mongols were finally conquered by the 
middle of the 18th century. Under the Ch’ing dynasty. Southern and Northern (including the 
Western Mongols in the Frontier District of Khovd) Mongolia were administratively separated 
as “Inner” and “Outer” Mongolia. 

Though the text may be read as “Tserendorj, the Sain Noyon Khan’, the Sain Noyon Khan at 
the time of Independence was Namnansiiren, and his father was Shirindamba. On the other 
‘nand, in 1895, Tserendorj was teaching at the Interpreters’ School attached to the Russian Con- 
sulate in Khiiree, and it is likely that he was taken into confidence because of this connection. 


We have not been able to find the details of this mission. On the other hand the official History 
mentions Badamdorj’s mission in 1900. (Hist. 11, p. 404). It is interesting to note that Mongol 
missions to Russia took place in the years when China was in particularly difficult situations: in 
1895, China was defeated in the Sino-Japanese War; 1900 was the year of the Boxer Rebellion; 
and 1911 was the year of the Hsin-hai Revolution. 


At the beginning of the 20th century, in order to pacify anti- Manchu sentiments in China and 
to strengthen defense of the frontiers against Russian expansion to the east, the Ch’ing adopted 
a New Policy towards Mongolia, which was to incorporate Mongolia as a Chinese province, 
abolishing all restrictions on activities of Chinese colonists and merchants in Mongolia. As this 
policy would have put an end to the Mongol princes’ right to have a high degree of autonomy 
within their respective domains, it provoked strong resistance from the Mongol aristocrats. The 
assemblies of high lamas and princes in 1909 and 1910, mentioned here, which are not referred 
to in modern Mongol histories, were a part of the anti-New Policy movements among the 


Mongol leaders. 


In the summer of 1911, while the big meeting was going on in Khiiree, a small group of 18 people 
met secretly in the Bogd Uul, and made the final decision to send the delegation to Russia. Giin 
Khaisan from Inner Mongolia took an active part in the project. This is part of the evidence that 
the Mongols wanted full independence for the whole of Mongolia. The delegation left Khiiree 
on 29 July and arrived in Petersburg on 15 August 1911, returning to Mongolia in September. 


Lavdovskii, the Russian Consul in Khiiree, informed Korostovetz, the Russian Minister in Pe- 
king, of the possibility that the Mongols might turn to Russia for support, adding that if Russia 
would not protect the Mongols, some other Power might take Russia's place (1 July, rg11). On 
28 July, Lavdovskii sent a telegram to the Acting Foreign Minister, Neratov, reporting that 
the Mongol leaders had decided to ask for Russian support for breaking away from China. In 
spite of the Consul’s advice to wait until he could obtain instructions from his Government, 
the Mongol delegation secretly left for Petersburg. The Russian authorities, not wanting to 
complicate their relations with China, were annoyed at the approach of the delegation, but 
finally decided to receive them and persuade them to refrain from rash actions, while using the 
incident to put pressure on China (m.n.o. Series 11, Vol. xvim1, Part 1, Mongolia). 
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The formal Declaration of Independence was issued on 1 December, 1911. This was meant to 
claim independence for all Mongols. The six Leagues of Inner Mongolia, the two Tumet Ban- 
ners around Khékh Khot, the Imperial Pasture of Dariganga, and the Mongols in the Amur 
region and Alashan were invited to join. 


Even though Sando tried to placate the Mongols, promising to suspend the New Policy, it was 
too late, and the Mongols demanded his immediate evacuation. He was offered asylum at the 
Russian Consulate, and on 4 December he and his family, with other Manchu and Chinese 
officials, left Khiiree for Manchuria, under Russian protection. (M. N. o. Series 11, Vol. x1x, Part 
1, NO. 117, 177). The Janjin of Uliastai followed the example of Sando and evacuated, also with 
Russian assistance, at the end of December. The Amban of Khovd would have liked to do the 
same, but before he could complete travel arrangements he received strict orders from his Gov- 
ernment not to abandon Khovd (Burdukoy, pp. 56-7). 


The ceremony of enthronement took place on 29 December. The Bogd, who was not a descen- 
dent of Chingis Khaan, nor even a Mongol, was made the symbol of Mongol nationalism, not 
only because of his supreme status in religion, but also because his Tibetan origin gave him 
a neutral position in relation to the Khans of Khalkh. This prevented rivalries among secular 
claimants to the throne. The spouse of the Bogd (though lamas were not supposed to marry) 
was enthroned with him as the E&4 (Mother) Dagin. Though the Diluv enumerates six Depart- 
ments, the Premier's Office was not created until the middle of 1912. 


This office was set up in the middle of 1912. At first there was no post of Prime Minister, 
the Minister of Internal Affairs had a higher status than the other Ministers and the Da 
Lama Tserenchimid was occupying this post. Secular princes were not satisfied with this 
lama supremacy, and the creation of a Premier’s Office, headed by the Sain Noyon Khan, 
Namnansiiren, was an expression of the secular counter-offensive. The office was abolished in 
September 1915, as a result of revived lama hegemony. 


A Berdan was an obsolete single-shot rifle, formerly used in the Russian army. It is said to be 
named after its inventor, an American (D. N. Ushakov, ed., To/kovyi Slovar’ Russkogo Yazyka, 
Moscow. 1935). 


The Ch’ing conquered Sinkiang in 1759, and established a military regime. In 1762 a military 
governor of Ili (Kulja) was appointed as the highest authority in Sinkiang. 


Pozdneyev enumerates important Russian firms in Uliastai as A.D. Vasenoy, I. A. Ignatiev and 
Th. I. Minin (p. 177). In Mongol Aleksei was generally rendered as “Eleski”. “A’ of either Vasenov 
or Ignatiev might have stood for Aleksei. Consten mentions Ignatiew, Kalmikow, Bodonow and 
Koschunow. “Ono” might have been Bodonow. 


As Ja Lama was liquidated for anti-revolutionary intrigues, the official histories published in 
MPR are reticent about the role he played in the siege of Khovd; but according to Burdukov (pp. 
72-93), who was on the spot, Ja Lama’s prestige helped mobilize the support of the local princes, 
and he also played an important part in preventing the Chinese reinforcements from reaching 
Khovd. 


‘The siege (started in May 1912) and capture (7 August) of Khovd are minutely described by 
Burdukov (pp. 70-91). Even though Magsarjav and Ja Lama proposed to execute the Manchu 
Amban and other captives, they were finally handed over to the Russian Consul. The fortifica- 
tions of the city were completely destroyed so that even if recaptured by the Chinese, it would 
not be easy to defend. 

For the three firms mentioned here, see under their respective headings in the “Notes on Insti- 
tutions”. They were the largest of the nine firms which existed at the time of Pozdneyev’s visit 
(pp. 208-213). 

T ai chiang (“great gun”) were old, large-bore guns loading with a cartridge through a slot under 
the breach. The cartridge had a fuse like that of a firecracker. When this was lit, the gun eventu- 
ally went off. In the 19th century Europeans in China called them gin ga// (from a Hindi word). 
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18 Under the Ch’ing, princes and officials had minutely prescribed ceremonial costumes and hats 
according to their ranks. The button (ins) at the top of the hat differed in color, and higher 
ranking persons were given the right to wear peacock feathers (ofago) sticking out behind the 
sins. 

19 When Mongol Independence was proclaimed, 35 out of the 49 Banners of Inner Mongolia 
expressed their desire to join the new Mongol State. In addition to Togtokh, Damdinsiiren, 
Khaisan, and Bayar, already mentioned, there were such men as Bint Van, Bavuujav, Udai Van 
(who held the office of Vice-Minister of War) and Rashminjiiiir (who was appointed Deputy 
Foreign Minister). The Chinese succeeded in persuading the two western Leagues of Inner 
Mongolia (Ulaantsav and Ikh Zuu) to refuse to join the Bogd’s Government. 


20 In the winter of 1912-1913, fighting started in Inner Mongolia against the Chinese troops sent 
to prevent Inner Mongolian princes from joining the Bogd’s Government. The Russians, not 
wanting to complicate their relations with China and also bound by the secret agreement with 
Japan on their respective spheres of influence, did not support the Inner Mongolian campaigns 
and put pressure on the Bogd’s Government obliging it to withdraw its forces from Inner Mon- 
golia at the end of 1913. 


In the beginning of 1912, the Bogd’s Government sent letters to the Governments of Russia, 
France, Britain, Germany, the United States, Belgium, Japan, Denmark, Holland and Austria, 
informing them of the independence of Mongolia and expressing its desire to trade and have 
friendly relations with them, No country responded, and except for the mutual recognition of 
independence with Tibet (which had also declared independence of China) in January 1913, the 
Mongols’ efforts to obtain international recognition failed to have any results. 


2. 


~~ 


22 One of the many extravagances of the deposed prince, was to order a “glass house,” made of 
glass in a wooden frame, from Peking. An attempt was made to carry the house, entire, on the 
shoulders of 70 men all the way to Outer Mongolia. Coming over the pass from Kalgan to Inner 
Mongolia one man stumbled and fell, dragged others with him, and the “house” was dropped 
and shattered but the cost had still to be paid. (Told by the Diluv himself.) 


Even though it was difficult to go to law against their princes, the Mongol commoners had a 
tradition of presenting grievances to the authorities of the League accusing their ruling princes 
or high officials of the Banner. See Onon, “Ayush, the Commoner” in Mongol Heroes. 
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24 According to Burdukovy, in the autumn of 1912, Ja Lama began to think of assembling all the 
27 monasteries of Khovd region and building a new city for himself, at about 60 versts from 
Khovd. Burdukov thinks that Ja Lama choose this place, which had strategic advantages, to 
make it the center of the whole region. Though many of the reforms which he tried to introduce, 
like having “fewer lamas but better ones,” were not unreasonable ones, the conservatism of the 
lamas and the cruel and despotic rule of Ja Lama provoked a revolt in 1913. (Burdukov, pp. 106-7, 
111, 118. Natsagdorj 2, p. 101) 


25 In his notes to Burdukov’s memoirs, Zlatkin writes that though there were various reasons 
given for the arrest of Ja Lama, official documents of the period prove that he was arrested by 
the Russian authorities at the request of the West Mongolian princes, who presented a petition 
to the Russian Consul at Uliastai at the end of January 1914. The arrest was made in early March. 
The majority of the population was indifferent to his arrest, lamas were pleased, but the minis- 
ters in Khiiree, especially the Da Lama Tserenchimid, were at first uneasy about the energetic 


intervention by the Russians (Burdukov, pp. 384-5 n. 70) 
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26 Burdukoy, in his letter to Vladimirtsov, dated 22 May, 1914, informs him about the Da Lama's 
journey to the West (p. 341), and in another letter which he wrote to Kotvich, dated 31 July, 1914, 
he tells him that the Da Lama has died (p. 285). It is said that the Da Lama was sent to the 
West also because the presence of this staunch nationalist in Khiree was not convenient for the 
secular princes. As the result of the Sain Noyon Khan's mission to Russia (which returned to 


Khiiree at the end of January, 1914), the Mongols were obliged to accept Kozin as financial ad- 
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viser in exchange for a Russian loan: but this fact had been kept secret from the Da Lama, until 
he found it out to his great chagrin (Navaannamiil, pp. 2o1- 2). In fact, his immediate successor 
was Dashjav, who was also a Da Lama. 


The results of this first census in Mongolia were published in 1918 and were widely used, with 
rectifications, by Maiskii. 

The number of shav households was limited according to the rank of a Khutagt. Nevertheless, 
the real number far exceeded the limitation. Though the transfer of commoners from one cat- 
egory to another was prohibited, this kind of transaction took place, because the life of shav was 
relatively easy in comparison to that of other commoners. 


The Khiagt Conference held its first meeting on 8 September, 1914. Though the Mongols ob- 
stinately repeated their demand for full independence, the Tripartite Agreement signed on 7 
June, 1915, recognized only an autonomy limited to Outer Mongolia. For the Mongol delegates’ 
unsuccessful resistance to the pressure of their two powerful neighbors, and their frustrations, 
see Hist, 11, pp. 511-40. The Diluv first made a slip, referring to “third year” (1913), but later in the 
text correctly writes 1915. 


It is significant that the Diluv uses the word khongsol (consul). Even though the Chinese term in 
the text of the Agreement is High Administrative Dignitary, the Chinese used the title which 
refers to a governor for the pacification of a frontier province. On the other hand, the Mongols 
regarded them as Chinese representatives sent to protect the interests of the Chinese living in 
Mongolia. In the report on the Khiagt Agreement presented to the Bogd, their status is de- 
scribed as “exactly like that of the Russian Consul General in Khiree or the Russian Consuls 
in other cities.” (Hist. 11, pp. §23 -4) The first Chinese Dignitary in Khtiree was Ch’en, who had 
been the head of the Chinese delegation at the Khiagt Conference. 


In fact, there were a number of reforms undertaken during this period. The Parliament of two 
Chambers was opened in February 1914, though even the Lower Chamber was not an elected 
body. At the initiative of the Foreign Minister, the first secular school was opened in March 
1912 with 47 pupils, and the number of schools reached 60. A school for training interpreters (in 
Russian) was opened and the best students were sent on to Russian middle schools for further 
training. Two newspapers in Mongol were also published. For the reforms see Hist. 11, pp. 541-59- 


Even before the official Declaration of Independence, the Bogd’s Government had began to 
conscript soldiers from all the Aimags of Khalkh. In 1912 a military school was opened at 
Khujirbulan, about 9 kM to the east of Khiiree. In the autumn of that year, when Korostovetz 
inspected the school, about 800 soldiers had been trained there by Russian instructors (pp. 155 
-6). Though the level of their achievement did not impress Korostovetz, many of the partisan 
cadres in the Revolution of 1921 had been trained at Khujirbulan. 


This was a corvée to provide agricultural products to the Manchu forces stationed in the district, 
but at the end of Manchu rule, actual cultivation was done by Chinese who were employed by 
the Mongols in charge of the duty. 


A number of such drawings arc preserved in the National Archive in Ulaanbaatar. 


‘The last inspection of the Uliastai Janjin in the autumn of 1911, and the hardships caused by the 
occasion are described by Burdukov (pp. 32 -4). 


The Premier's Office was abolished as a part of the general administrative reorganization in 
September 1915. This was caused partly by the ascendancy of lama influence over that of the 
secular princes. The Sain Noyon Khan preserved the title of Head of the Premier's Office, but 
with no act&al function (Hist. 11, p. 555). 


The autonomy recognized by the Khiagt Agreement was strictly limited to Outer Mongolia, 
and both the Chinese and the Russians were keeping careful watch over the enforcement of this 
restriction. 


While the Tripartite Conference was going on, Bavuujav sent petitions to the Bogd, urging him 
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not to give in. In March 1915, with the hope of persuading the Russians to support the Mongo- 
lian position, he assassinated a group of German officers who had been planning to blow up the 
Chinese Eastern Railway to prevent the American supply of arms to Russia. Frustrated by the 
result of the Khiagt Conference, he continued to fight the Chinese, in spite of the efforts made 
by the Bogd’s Government to reason with him, and the Government finally was obliged to send 
a punitive expedition against him, led by Magsarjav (Hist. 11, pp. 529-35). 


39 ‘The creation of a new Banner for Magsarjav was naturally met with resistance from the ruling 


prince of the Banner, the Itgemjit Beis, from whose territory the new Banner was to be cut out 
(Onon p. 121). 


40 We have not been able to identify this banditry led by Liu. The campaign is not mentioned in 


the biography of Magsarjav. 


4t In spring of 1918, the Soviet Government issued an appeal to the population of Uriankhai to set 


up an All-Tuva Assembly, and the Tsarist frontier officers were arrested by the Soviet authori- 
ties. A White counter-attack in July temporarily established a White regime (Korostovetz, p. 
198; Istoriya Tuvy. 11, p. 31, pp. 34-8). The Chinese and the Mongols, in the summer of the same 
year, cooperated to restore order in the district (Chen Ch’ungtsu, Part 11. Chap. 4, pp. 153-5). 


42 The Chinese troops under Yen Shih-chao entered Uriankhai in early spring of 1919. About 300 


Mongol soldiers under Magsarjav also advanced into the region. In the summer the Whites 
suffered defeat by the Reds, but the latter did not occupy the whole region. As the result of this 
campaign, the Chinese, for a while, succeeded in securing Uriankhai. (See Istoriya Tuvy, pp. 40- 
1, pp. 56-8, Ch’en Ch’ung-tsu, pp. 156-8). 


43 See the Autobiography, Chapter 11. At that time the Chinese Resident at Uliastai was En Hua. 
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CHAPTER II 


According to Ch’en Yi’s report of 17 January, 1919, Tserendorj came to see him to discuss the 
future of Autonomous Outer Mongolia. The negotiations continued in great secrecy (Li, pp. 
172-5). This step was taken not only because the Bogd’s Government felt the danger of the Bol- 
shevik influence penetrating into Mongolia. Semenov was threatening the Bogd with a punitive 
expedition if Outer Mongolia would not join his Great Pan-Mongol State. Moreover, after the 
Russian Revolution, no financial aid or military protection was expected from Russia, and the 
fall of the Tsarist paper money ruined rich Mongols. 


All Chinese sources mention 63 Articles. (Ch’en Part 111, p. 3; Li p. 194; full list in coxs. wM 1919, 
Pp: 523-33). As we have not been able to consult the Mongol texts, it is not possible to account 
for the discrepancy. 


Chren Yi was more inclined to support secular nobles in their rivalry with the high lamas head- 
ed by Badamdorj. The opposition of the Lower Chamber was mainly due to the fact that the 
conditions of the abrogation of autonomy were favorable only to the aristocrats, while members 
of the Lower Chamber of humble origin had found opportunities of promotion under the 
Bogd’s Government. 


This passage in the original text is rather confused in construction, and the translation is tenta- 
tive. 


At the end of 1915, a Mongol mission, headed by the Setsen Khan, was sent to Peking to thank 
President Yuan Shih-k’ai for the ranks and titles bestowed on Mongol aristocrats. The President 
received the delegation on 8 January 1916. The Russians protested against this direct contact, 
which had taken place without having consulted them (Hist. 11, pp. 535-37). 


Chen Lu (p. 74), Maiskii (1, p. 275, 2, p. 223), and Sokobin, the American Consul at Kalgan 
(Brown and Onon, p. 797 n. 45) also hold that Tserendorj’s father was a Chinese, showing that 
there was a wide-spread rumor that he was a half-blood. On the other hand, Academician Sh. 
Luvsanvandan, Professor in linguistics, told us that in Old Khiiree, Mongols who were brought 
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up in or near the Chinese Trading Town and knew Chinese well, were called erliiz (mixed- 
blood, in Chinese; “two seeds”?) with a pejorative connotation, and Tserendorj was one of them, 
though outsiders took the term literally. 


7 Though there is a Decree of the Chinese President dated 22 November. 1919, including a general 
guarantee of preserving the traditional privileges of high lamas and princes, (coKs.wM. 1919, pp. 
601-2), we have not been able to find any reference to a Presidential Decree or governmental 
instruction containing the points enumerated by the Diluv, and sent to Mongolia at this time, 
which corresponds to the middle of October according to the Western calendar. 


8 According to the New Biography of Siikhbaatar, Dogsom and Siikhbaatar spoke against the 
abrogation in the Lower Chamber. (Bat-Ochir and Dashjamts pp. 56 -7). 


g According to Li, some leading secular princes, resenting the lamas’ political hegemony, indepen- 
dently petitioned Ch’en Yi to abrogate autonomy on 14 October, 1914. This passage may refer to 
this incident. 


10 Chren Yi reports (28 October, 1919) that the Jalkhanz left Khiiree on the 26th, having been con- 
strained by the Bogd to go to Peking against his will, and warns that Larson is an extremely sly 
man (COKS. WM. 1919, p. 561). Ch’en Yi’s telegram dated 22 October shows that a group of five 
lamas had preceded the Jalkhanz (op. cit. p. 518). This lama delegation which left Khiiree on 19 
October for Peking was much resented by secular princes (Li, p. 216). For the Chinese reactions 
to this mission of five lamas, see COK. WM, pp. 49-51 with list of the documents concerned. 


Soon after having defeated Russia, Japan made Korea first a protectorate (November, 1905) and 
finally annexed it in August rgro. 


For the details of these secret groups, which later merged into the Mongolian People’s Party, see 

Brown and Onon pp. 66-83. Even though the groups were not organized (more or less formally) 

until the end of 1919, they seem to have been getting together much earlier (Bat-Ochir and 

Dashjamts, p. 48). Choibalsan puts it even earlier, at the end of 1918. (Choibalsan, Losol, Demid 

I, p. 62). 

13, When Semenov’s forces approached Khiagt, Chen Yi requested that the Commander-in-Chief 
of the North-West Frontier Defense Army, Hsti Shu-cheng, should advance to Khiirree as rap- 
idly as possible. Hsii arrived in Khiiree at the end of October. As Hsti had been impatient about 
Chren Yi’s negotiations with the Mongols, he started working on the lama faction, who were 
against Ch'en Yi. Though Chren claimed that Hsii had come for a military inspection, and the 
question of abrogation of autonomy was under his own authority, Hsii appealed to Tuan Ch’i- 
jui, of whom he was a favorite, and pushing aside Chen Yi and his 64 Articles, began to force 
the Mongols to obey. Chen Yi resigned and left Khiiree 40 days after Hsii’s arrival (Ch’en Part 
111, pp. 1-10; Li pp. 235-64). 

14 On 15 November 1919, the Mongols were forced to “petition” to abrogate their autonomy. Hsi, 
having received the petition, left the next day for Peking to report personally to the President, 
and acceptance of the petition by the President was officially announced on 22 November. Hsu 
returned to Khiiree as Plenipotentiary Ambassador for the Investiture of the Bogd, and the 
ceremony took place on New Year's day of 1920. At the ceremony Hsii stood at the side of the 
President’s portrait to receive the Bogd’s prostrations. The event is described by Navaannamjil 
(pp. 226--7). 

15 The full text of Hsii’s programs for the administration of the North-West is found in Li (pp. 237- 
43). In fact there are 10 points more or less similar to the eight articles enumerated by the Diluv, 
except for “building circular race tracks.” This must have been a detail of Hsii’s financial pro- 
gram. Mongol horse-racing has a straight course of about 30 KM, the average distance between 
the old relay stations; and being one of the three games performed at religious ceremonies, it 
was never an occasion for gambling. 

16 The delegation arrived in Peking on 1 November and had an audience with the President on 10 

November. The text and the Chinese translation of the Bogd’s letter to the Chinese President 
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are found on p. 573 of coKs 1919. Chinese sources reveal that just at the time when the Jarkhanz 
was sent to Peking, some secular princes, such as the Setsen Khan, the Foreign Minister Tseren- 
dorj and others petitioned Ch’en Yi to abrogate autonomy, showing that conflicts between the 
secular and religious factions concerning the status of Outer Mongolia were very acute at the 
time of crisis. (Li pp. 226- 32). 

Chien Yi, in his report dated 31 October, 1919, warned his Government that the Jalkhanz carried 
the Bogd’s letter to request American support (COKS. wM. 1919, p. 572). 


In February 1920, Hsii went to Peking to be appointed Director of the railway to be constructed 
between Kalgan and Khiagt with Japanese loans. These loans, known as the Nishihara Loans, 
caused a big scandal in Japan. 


It seems that Magsarjav had a habit of expressing his feeling with his hands. Later, on the eve 
of his coup near Uliastai, he said to Kazantsev, forming a pyramid with three fingers, “Kaigoro- 
dov—from the west, Kazagrandi—from the Selenga, and you—here,” then, closing his hand in 
a fist, “If we unite here like this, we can attack in any direction we like.” (Burdukov, p. 202) 


The East Khiiree group, to which Siikhbaatar belonged, consisted mainly of minor officials, 
while the Consulate Terrace group, of which Choibalsan was a member, had people who had 
been abroad. As a result, the former was more nationalistic and ideologically less sophisticated 
than the latter. At first, the East Khiiree group not only tried to move the Bogd, but also tried 
to approach the Tsarist Consul, Orlov. 


In the spring of 1920, Danzan and Siikhbaatar tried in vain to cross the frontier into Russia 
to see with their own eyes what was going on there; but their contact with Bolsheviks is not 
indicated in Mongol sources. On the other hand, Shumiyatskii writes in 1931 that a Mongol 
delegation came to the Central Committee of the Soviet in Siberia, appealing for help in De- 
cember 1917. A Mongol historian, D. Dashjamts, thinks that the date is too early. (There are 
many mistakes in dates in Shumiyatskii’s memoirs.) Though Sorokovikov, in 1957, wrote that 
the Sain Noyon Khan, Namnansiren, led the delegation, a Mongol scholar suggests that the 
Mongol prince was Dugarjav, the Said of Khiagt (p, 21). 


There were about 3,000 Russians in Khiiree. In the spring of 1918 a Revolutionary Committee 
was organized. Among its members were M. ]. Kucherenko, a type-setter in the Russian print- 
ing press, and Ya. V. Gembarjevskii, who had come to Mongolia in 1914 after having taken part 
in the Revolution of 1905. They were the first who came into contact with the members of the 
Mongol secret groups (Kungurov and Sorokovikov, pp. 75 -7). Both of them were later victims 
of Ungern’s massacre. 


The original word in the text reads tomai, domai, tumai, or dumai. No Mongol scholars we have 
consulted could identify the word, and think that perhaps the Diluv meant to write som, namely 
“big, large”. 

For Eberhardt’s visit to Khiiree and his reports see Brown and Onon. p. 759 n. 110. 

In the spring of 1920, through Kucherenko and Gembarjevskii, the members of the secret 
groups came into contact with I. Sorokovikov, who was then one of the leading members of 
the Russian Revolutionary Committee in Khiiree. He left for Irkutsk to report, and came back 
with an official mandate of the Comintern to work with the Mongols. With his help, the two 
secret groups merged into the Mongolian People’s Party on 25 June, 1920. He also advised the 
Mongols to send a delegation to Soviet Russia (Kungurov and Sorokovikov, pp. 83 -8). After 
the departure of the first group, Danzan and Choibalsan, to the north, the Comintern sent S. S. 
Borisov, an Altai Oirat, to Khiiree to contact the Mongolian People’s Party. (Choibalsan, Losol, 
Demid 1, pp. 147-9). 

Finally on 25 July, 1920, O. Jamyan, accompanied by the Da Lama Puntsagdorj, had an audience 
with the Bogd, who placed his seal on the letter prepared by the Party. The Mongol standard 
history gives an impression that the Bogd placed his seal on the Party’s letter immediately after 
he had done the same with letters of request to Japan and America; but it seems that these two 
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letters had been sent some time previously, and the Bogd consented to appeal to Soviet Russia 
because there had been no immediate response from the other quarters. 

This Council was held from 8 to 11 June. Hsii is said to have commented that, “I had not thought 
that these princes and lamas were such stupid people, who know nothing and are like bearded 
children. They are stupidly staring at you, even when you say all sorts of controversial things 
about the future reform of the country.” (Navaannamjil, p. 228) Nevertheless, the Diluv’s ac- 
count at least partly explains the passive attitude of the Mongols. 


of the same day, reaching Peking on the 17th The Cabinet in Peking dismissed Hsii from his of- 
fice on 4 July in the evening of the same day reaching Peking on the-17*-the Cabinet in Peking 
dismissed _Heii-fronrhis office-on 4 J uly{ 

Only the initials are given here for the names of some delegates. The list of the delegates is: 

1. The Jalkhanz Khutagt, Damdinbazar: Prime Minister 


2. The Setsen Khan, Navaanneren: Minister of Justice 


The feasting started on 12 June, and the va came on the 14". Hsii left Khiiree the evening 


3- The Diluv Khutagt, Jamsranjav 

4. The Darkhan Chin Van, Puntsagtseren 

5. The Erdene Jonon Van, Shirnindamdan 

6. The Erdene Jiin Van, Jamyandorj: Minister of War 
7. The Chin Van Lama, Mordjandov 

8. The Bishrelt Jiin Van, Puntsagravdan: Barga 
9. The Da Lama of Diiinkher, Puntsagdorj 

10. The Dalai Choinkor Van, Tsedensodnom 
u1. The Itgemjit Beis, Tsogt-Ochir 

12. The Achit Van, Gonchigdamba 

13. The Akhai Beil, Tsedendorj 

14. Sengebazar: Odld 

15. Ayurzanaa Beis 

16. Ayurzanaa Gin 

17. Dagdan Da Lama: Uriankhai 


This list given by Chen Ch’ung-tsu is somewhat different from the Diluv’s list. He writes that 
the list had been changed in Peking, because the original one had too many lamas. The delegates 
were given Chinese names to facilitate identification. (Part. 111, pp. 17-9). 


This may not be Eberhardt. Brown and Onon give reference to his reports, but without details. 
Documents at the U.S. State Department might clarify the identity of this man. 


Kuan Jen Chan is the name of a hotel, and Ying Pin Lou, meaning “Welcome Guests Build- 
ing”, was an official guest house. 


On 19 June, Chang Tso-lin entered Peking and formed a government. Fighting started on 14 
July between the Anhwei Clique of Tuan and Hsii and the Chihli clique of Ts’ao K’un sup- 
ported by Chang, and the Anhwei clique was defeated after five days of fighting. Hsii took 
refuge in the-Japanese Legation. 

P’u-yi was enthroned a the age of three in 1909 under the reign style of Hsiian-t’ung. After the 
Revolution of 1911, he abdicated in February, 1912; but under the Articles Providing Favorable 
Treatment of the Great Ch’ing Emperor accorded by the Republican Government, he contin- 
ued to live in the Forbidden City until 1924. 


The official account of the Mongol delegates’ mission to Soviet Russia can be read in English 
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in Brown and Onon, Part 1, Chapter 1. A more intimate story is found in Choibalsan, Losol 
and Demid vot. 1. Siikhbaatar, Bodoo, Dogsom, Shagdarjav and Losol left Khiiree at the end of 
August, carrying the letter with the Bogd’s seal. 


Damdinsiiren and Magsarjav were arrested in the beginning of August, and two days later the 
Chinese proceeded to arrest members of the People’s Party (Onon, p. 99, 129). It is said that 
Jamyan, under torture, revealed the secret mission of the seven delegates to Russia. 


The Chinese detained the Bogd suspecting that he already had secretly contacted Ungern and 
would continue this contact. The Bogd was detained for 50 days, but on Chen Yi’s arrival was 
released and transferred to the Deed Siim, under a kind of house-arrest. 


This refers to Ungern’s first attempt to take Khiiree. Tseveen went to join his forces with Un- 
gern. At the end of October 1920, Semenov’s forces had entirely collapsed as the Japanese with- 
drew their support. Shortly before this, Ungern left Semenov, ostensibly having quarreled with 
him, though it was suspected that the quarrel was only to camouflage continued Japanese aid 
to Ungern. In early October, Ungern crossed the frontier into Mongolia to the south of Aksha, 
with motley forces of about 1,000. When he attacked Khiiree at the end of October, however, he 
commanded about 2,000 men, as many Mongols had joined him to fight against the Chinese. 
The attack was unsuccessful, and Ungern retreated to a place about 70 kM to the east of Khiiree 
to strengthen his forces and also to intercept Chinese reinforcements. 


CHAPTER III 


We have not been able to identify this incident. The text does not indicate clearly whether the 
man who was killed was also an American or was a Chinese or a Mongol. 


In August 1920, Chen Yi was again appointed High Commissioner in Khiiree, but this time 
with much wider jurisdiction than before, when he had been the Chinese representative autho- 
rized under the Tripartite Agreement. He arrived in Khiiree, however, only in the beginning of 
November, shortly after the first attack of Ungern had been repulsed. 


This seems to refer to the skirmishes mentioned earlier, namely Ungern’s first attack on Khiiree 
which made the Chinese tighten their security measures in the city. 


The color yellow symbolized the New Sect of Lamaism, because the new reformist sect, origi- 
nated in the 15th century, adopted yellow for their religious costume, while the old sect had a red 
costume. For this reason, the Mongols call pre-Revolutionary Living Buddhas and high lamas 
“Yellow feudalists.” 


Ungern's second attack was a complete surprise for the Chinese, as described by J. Geleta, a 
Hungarian refugee who had been in the service of the Chinese at that time (pp. 151-4). 


The operation was staged on 24 January. Serebrennikov writes that the rescue commando was 
composed of Tibetans in Khiree (pp. 76- 8), while Choibalsan writes of 70 Mongols and Rus- 
sians with 10 Tibetans (Choibalsan, Losol, Dernid 11, pp. 79-80). It may be that the latter refers 
to the number of those who were assigned to this operation from among Ungern’s forces. The 
rescue of the Bogd made Ungern appear as the Liberator of the Mongols from the Chinese. 


The Chinese Trading City (Maimai Cheng) was originally built at a distance of five km from the 
monastic city to keep its sanctity. Around 1920, there were about 3,000 Chinese there. The cen- 
ter of the city, surrounded by a palisade, was inhabited by Chinese, and Mongols lived outside 
the palisade. Many of them were poor families who had no livestock and subsisted by doing odd 
jobs or by begging. 

The peddlers were called damnuurchin (from damnuur, a carrying pole with a load hung at each 
end). These were the places where people came carrying their goods to sell. The western one was 
at the western limit of Gandan, and the eastern one was on the terrace on the east of the Selbi 
River (Mongol historians). 
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‘The fighting lasted from 24 January to 4 February 1921. The Chinese forces were completely 
routed (Geleta, pp. 151-4). The bulk of the Chinese, with Chen Yi and other officials, escaped to 
the north and took refuge in Khiagt. Some tried to reach Inner Mongolia, but they were again 
defeated by Ungern’s forces, and many of them surrendered and joined his troops. 


Damdinsiiren had died before the prisoners were liberated by Ungern’s occupation of Khiiree. 
When he was about to die, he asked his comrades to prop him up against the wall of the prison, 
refusing to die prostrate in front of the Chinese. He was 49 years old (Onon, p. 99). 


The Bogd’s Government sent several letters to the delegates of the People’s Party, ordering them 
to return and unite with the “autonomous” government restored by Ungern (See Shirendey, 1 
pp. 286-8). The members of the People’s Party who had been left in Khiiree also sent a letter, 
dated 1 April 1921, advising the comrades, who had returned to Khiagt by then, to unite with 
the Bogd’s Government now that autonomy had been restored. The reply to this letter, dated 1 
May, is found in the Party Documents 1, pp. 47-5I- 


Ungern started a reign of terror in Mongolia, killing Jews and those who were suspected of the 
slightest sympathy with the Bolsheviks. Even the Bogd became frightened, and sent an emis- 
sary to Peking to ask for protection, expressing his readiness to accept Chinese suzerainty, but 
the Chinese Government could not take any effective measures (China Year Book 1924-5, p. 580; 
Wang Yii-chiin, p. 178). 


13 In fact, Vandanov was sent to Uliastai after Domojirov, who had arrived there in the second 
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half of March 1921. Burdukov’s account gives an impression that Vandanov was first sent to 
discipline Bezrodnyi, who was acting arbitrarily, and then was made commander of the Mon- 
gol troops under White forces (p. 193 and p. 197). The exact time of his arrival is not clear, but 
Kazantsev, who arrived in Uliastai 9 April, was already there, and it was some time before 
Magsarjav camped near Uliastai in late May or early June. Magsarjav was sent to the West 
because Ungern had no confidence in him, and did not want him to remain in Khiiree after his 
departure to the north to attack Khiagt. The situation in Uliastai at that time is described also 
by Serebrennikov, Chapter 1x. 


The Chinese left Uliastai on 12 March. The Diluv’s story about the negotiations concerning the 
Chinese evacuation fits in very well with Burdukov’s account (pp. 174-7). Ossendowski’s version 
is slightly different (pp. 168 -76). 

Ossendowski’s account shows that Chiiltem actually went to Narvanchin Monastery, in conec- 
tion with the disorderly activities of Domojirov and Baldan, though he makes up a very myste- 
rious story about the Diluv and himself on this visit (pp. 172-81). 


According to Burdukov, the Chinese caravan was attacked by Strigin, who was under Domo- 
jirov, about 100 KM from Uliastai (p. 189). Ossendowski’s version is on p. 182. 


Khiagt was captured on 18 March 1921 by Mongol partisans, who had reached the number of 
about 400 by that time. Though there were about 8,000 to 10,000 Chinese forces in the region 
of Khiagt (probably including civilians who had been mobilized in Khiiree and Khiagt), their 
morale was very low because they were isolated without any hope of reinforcements reaching 
them. The majority of these Chinese crossed the frontier, took refuge in Russian Khiagt, and 
were later sent back to China through Russian territory. 


Chiiltem had naively believed that his legal authority would be respected by the Russians, and 
did not give way to their pressure. Burdukov had repeatedly warned Chiiltem of the danger, but 
he would not listen to his advice to escape (pp. 175-6). He was killed at the end of June (p. 193)- 
As he was very popular among the Mongols of the region, his murder was a great shock to them. 
(Choibalsan, Losol, Demid 11, pp. 208-10). 


The Bogd sent the Jalkhanz to the West to pacify the region by calming the population dis- 
turbed by conflicts among Mongols, Chinese and Russians, Red and White. His mission was 
also attributed to Ungern's unwillingness to leave this popular Khutagt in Khiiree during his 
absence on his attack on Khiagt. The seal of the Prime Minister was temporarily kept by the 
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Manjusri Khutagt (Navaannamiil, pp. 252-3). 


20 Already at the end of 1920, Siikhbaatar seems to have sent a letter to Jalkhanz Khutagt asking 
for his support (Unen, 2 February, 1973), and on 4 July, 1921, he once again sent him another ap- 
peal (Siikhbaatar Source Materials. p. 39). The Party delegates also sent a letter to the Jalkhanz on 
23 March 1921, inviting him to cooperate with the Party (Party Documents 1, pp. 40-1). Ungern’s 
intention to remove danger from Khiiree by sending Magsarjav and the Jalkhanz to the West 
therefore proved to be fatal for the White forces in the West. 


21 The Soviet troops and those of the Far Eastern Republic crossed the frontier into Mongolia on 
27 June, 1921 to march on Khiiree with the Mongolian People’s Partisan Army. 


22 Burdukov later mentions Ja Lama's apparition at this time in his letter to Vladimirtsov (dated 
30 September, 1922). According to him, Ja Lama had come with his troops into Zasagt Khan 
Aimag, and in spite of the Whites’ invitation, did not go to join them. After Magsarjav’s coup, 
Ja Lama tried to negotiate with Magsarjav and the Jalkhanz (pp. 214-16, p. 399 n. 142). 


23 See the Autobiography, Chap. 111. 


24 Burdukov minutely described the condition of Russians in the Uliastai region after the arrival 
of Domojirov (pp. 183 -196). He and his family were finally arrested on 13 June, 1921 (pp. 194 - 5). 
The reign of terror under the Whites is also mentioned by Serebrennikov (p. 147). 


25 Burdukov, who had been arrested by Vandanov, and was in the middle of this event, leaves an 
eye-witness account of its background, as well as how the coup was carried out during the night 
of 22-23 July, 1921. In fact, the troop approaching was not that of Kazagrandi, who had been 
killed on 17 July on Ungern’s orders, but the main force of Kazantsev, which had been sent to 
Uriankhai. Having heard of the Reds’ capture of Khiiree, Kazantsev hurriedly returned to Ulia- 
stai, leaving his troops camped at a place about 80 km away from the city to arrive on the next 
day. This circumstance made it imperative for Magsarjav to act on the evening of 22 July, though 
the original plan directed by the Jalkhanz was to stage the coup on 23 July (Burdukov, pp, 200-5; 
Serebrennikov, p. 203). 


26 Many of the men under Magsarjav mention this event in their narratives. They did not know 
what it was all about, but after the habitual prayer reciting, they were told to fall on Vandanov’s 
camp and kill his men, but without shooting, the sound of which would have spread the alarm. 
They thought that Magsarjav ordered this coup because Vandanov had killed Chiiltem. (For 
example, Partisans 1 pp. 71-3.) Another partisan relates how with a few others he was sent by 
Magsarjav to pursue Vandanov and succeeded in capturing him while trying to escape disguised 
as a lama (ibid. pp. 209-11). 


27 After the coup, Magsarjav’s troops immediately left Uliastai fearing that the Whites might 
come out in a counter-offensive. Burdukov and his family, who had been saved by Magsarjav, 
were taken with them. They were not at ease until they learned that the Whites had fled to 
Khovd at the news that Ja Lama’s armed forces were approaching (pp. 205-1). According to 
Serebrennikov, many Russians in Uliastai were killed (p. 148, p. 150); and Burdukov’s story also 
suggests that Magsarjav’s orders against killing and plundering were not carried out effectively 
(pp. 210-11). Magsarjav returned without crossing the Zavkhan River because of flood and also 
because his rear was not secured (pp. 211-2). 


28 On their way to Khovd, Kazantsev’s troops attacked Ovgén Khiree (Iroo Monastery). They oc- 
cupied the monastery and, taking Tsembel as hostage, demanded a large sum of silver as ransom. 
As the amount the lamas could offer did not satisfy them, they eventually killed Tsembel and 30 
other hostages. They then attacked Baatar Van's Khiiree. In spite of the lamas’ repeated appeals 
for help, Magsarjav could not give them effective protection, not venturing to leave Uliastai 
(Burdukov, pp. 209-13). Serebrennikov writes that these attacks on monasteries by Kazantsev's 
men caused panic among the Mongols of the region. Kazantsev arrived in Khovd on 22 August 
and joined his forces with those of Kaigorodov (pp. 148-50). 


29 Magsarjav’s coup put an end to the danger of Western Mongolia becoming the base for reorga- 
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nization and unification of the White forces. Magsarjav’s report on his coup sent to the People’s 
Government in Khiiree is found in the Suksbaatar Source Materials pp. 119-20. He asks for rein- 
forcements and arms supply. There is no date, but the context shows that it was written shortly 
after the coup. Magsarjav’s report to the Jalkhanz Khutagt and the Jalkhanz’s communication to 
Shumiyatskii in Irkutsk are mentioned in Burdukov (p. 208, p. 397 n. 137). In fact, the campaigns 
in the West continued after the successful coup of Magsarjav. Mongol and Russian partisans 
led by Dambadorj and Baikalov had to sustain a siege of 45 days in a small monastery on Lake 
Tolbo. The remnants of the Whites finally surrendered in January 1922. 


See Autobiography, Chap. 11. 

At the approach of the revolutionary forces, Jambalon, whom Ungern had left in Khiiree as 
his representative, fled to the southeast in a motor car on 5 July. The Bogd’s Government, left 
to its own devices, made a last effort to ask the Red forces to enter the city unarmed, but the 
request was rejected (Partisans 1, p. 475). Upon this the Bogd’s Government decided to receive 
the revolutionary forces in a friendly manner. The advance units of the Mongol-Soviet forces 
reached Khiree on 6 July, and two days later, the remaining troops entered the city. The Bogd’s 
Government handed over its authority to the People’s Provisional Government on 10 July, 1921. 


In the beginning of November 1921, an “Oath Treaty” was signed between the People’s Gov- 
ernment and the Bogd, limiting his authority to religious matters, and making his approval in 
secular matters purely nominal. For the contents of this treaty see Brown and Onon, pp. 178-9go. 


For various reforms undertaken soon after the coming into power of the People’s Government, 
see Brown and Onon, pp. 178-90. 


In the autumn of 1921, Sikhbaatar wrote a letter to Magsarjav, congratulating him on the suc- 
cess of his coup, and asking him to clear up the wicked enemy. There is no exact date on the draft 
which remains to this day (Sukhbaatar Source Materials, pp. 41- 2). 


See the Autobiography Chap. 111 


The troops under Bakich, leaving Shar Sum in Sinkiang, reached Khovd in the middle of Sep- 
tember and, uniting with Kaigorodov’s troops, took part in the siege of Tolbo Lake. The Whites 
in Khovd, on receiving the news of Magsarjav’s advance, evacuated the city on 28 October. The 
remnants of the White forces finally surrendered at Ulaangom in early January 1922 (Serebren- 
nikov, pp. 134-9). Seventeen of the officers were sent to Khiiree, and the rest, numbering about 
800 including women and children, were sent to Khésh66 Mod on the Soviet side. Kaigorodov 
had, with a small force, escaped into the Siberian Altai at the end of September, and the rest of 
his troops seer to have reached Sinkiang. (idid. pp. 176-93). 


On 13 August 1921, an All-Tuva Assembly for drawing up the Constitution was convened and it 
declared Uriankhai to be an independent People’s Republic (Istoriya Tuvy 11. pp. 79-83). 


Ungern was captured on 22 August, 1921, The circumstance of Ungern’s capture related by the 
Diluv is supported by reminiscences of the Mongols who took part in it. Yarin, a partisan who 
was in charge of propaganda activities to win over Mongol soldiers under Ungern, says that 
after Khiiree had been captured, Sundui Gin secretly sent two of his men there. Yarin told 
them that if Sundui should capture Ungern, not only would he be forgiven but would be hon- 
ored (Partisans 1, p. 648) Sundui accordingly placed good wrestlers around Ungern while on the 
march (Ur/ag, 4 August, 1967). Ungern was tried in Novosibirsk (then Novonikolaevsk) and 
shot on 15 Sept. 


CHAPTER IV 


Puntsag arrived in Uliastai in early September, 1921, to reinforce Magsarjav’s troops. His task 
of mobilization and requisition, as well as his campaigns in the West, are described by himself 
(Partisans 1, pp. 544-6). See also the Autobiography, pp. 168-9. 
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In the beginning of April 1921, soon after the capture of Khiagt, the People’s Provisional Gov- 
ernment sent Khasbaatar and Dambadorj to the West. They arrived there through Russian 
territory and enlisted volunteers, making propaganda for the policies of the People’s Party; and 
having joined forces with the detachment of Baikalov, a Siberian Partisan, fought against White 
forces trying to advance to the Khovd and Uliastai regions. 

In fact, Dambadorj did not return to Khiiree, but went on campaigning against the Whites; and 
it was only after having been liberated from the siege at Tolbo Lake in early December that he 
could return to Khiiree. See also the Autobiography. 

A letter sent by another ruling prince of Zasagt Khan Aimag reports Mishigdorj’s refusal to 
submit to the new Government. The letter was written at the end of March or early April, 1922 
(Sukbbaatar Source Materials, pp. 129-30). 

One of the accusations directed against Bodoo was that he had conspired with Ja Lama (Brown 
and Onon, p. 191). The Diluv’s account seems to prove the validity of Bodoo’s confession, at his 
trial, that he had sent Ja Lama a partisan commander's cap and hand grenades (Piirevjav and 
Dashjamts, p. 63). Burdukov’s letter urging him to cooperate with the People’s Government is 
found in Burdukoyv, p. 399 n. 142. 


This must be Samuel Sokobin, who was the first American Consul at Kalgan during 1920-4. His 
visit to Khiiree took place in September, 1921 (Brown and Onon, p. 790 n. 198: pp. 796-7 n.45). 


Bodoo was dismissed in January 1922. The Jalkhanz Khutagt Was made Prime Minister because 
the rumor that the Party was going to persecute religion had caused unrest among the people. 
For the motive of his appointment, decided at a party Central Committee meeting in Decem- 
ber 1921, see Ptirevjav and Dashjamts, pp. 72-3. Danzan was Minister of Finance at that time. 


Puntsag writes that after celebrating the Mongol New Year, he sent a copy of the detailed in- 
ventory of weapons and other materials to the Yamen of the Uliastai Said, and another copy to 
the Central Government. The soldiers mobilized for the Western campaigns were sent home, 
and he himself returned to Khiiree with his official seal and the standard, leading those par- 
tisans who had first enlisted in the People’s Partisan Army in response to Siikhbaatar’s appeal 
(Partisans 1, p. 546). 

The Internal Security Office was created on 3 July, 1922, and was changed to Ministry of Interior 
in 1936, to meet the increasing danger of internal subversive activities along with the threat of 
Japanese expansion on the continent (Brown and Onon, p. 351). 


Having declared an independent People’s Republic in August 1921, in spite of the wish of the 
Mongolian People’s Government to have Uriankhai returned to Mongolia, Tuva Republic 
joined the Soviet Union after a plebiscite in 1944 (Istoriya Tuvy 11, p. 79, pp. 234-6). 

Nanzad was appointed to go to Uliastai to give 150 soldiers stationed there political and military 
training (Partisans 1, p. 477). Amgalan was sent to Uliastai to organize cells of the Revolutionary 
Youth League in the two Western Aimags (Partisans 11, pp. 29-30). 


This was the first large-scale purge after the Revolution. They were accused of having con- 
spired with Ja Lama and contacted the American Consul in Kalgan (Sokobin) and Chang Tso- 
lin. They were tried in August 1922 and were executed at the end of the month. These people 
were not rehabilitated in the post-Stalin revisions of cases. The Da Lama of Diinkher here is 
Puntsagdorj who had helped the revolutionaries to obtain the Bogd’s seal on their letter. Giin 
Togtokh is Sunduiin Togtokh of the Sain Noyon Khan's Banner in Sain Noyon Aimag and 
different from the famous Togtokh Taij from Inner Mongolia. Dendev here does not seem to 
be Siirengiin Giin Dendev; but the identity of this Dendev and Ondér Dendev (Lattimore 1, p. 
124 n. 10) is confused even in Mongol sources. Saj Lama’s plot had been exposed in the autumn 
of 1921, but his group was not severely punished by Bodoo’s intervention. They were finally ex- 
ecuted with Bodoo and others. 


Letters of Nanzad and Amgalan reporting the approach of Ja Lama are found in the Sakbbaatar 
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Source Materials pp. 134-8. According to them, Ja Lama proposed to join the Party on condition 
that he would not take part in internal affairs but was ready to fight against foreign invaders 
and to be appointed to pacify regions like Uriankhai. Nanzad, using as an excuse the accidental 
death of his child, asked permission to return to Khiiree to report the situation to Siikhbaatar 
(Partisan 1, p. 477). 

A letter sent by Dorjpalam, a governmental representative in the West, to Sikhbaatar refers to 
the Diluv’s role in this affair. This letter suggests that the allegiance of Zasagt Khan Aimag to 
the new Government had not been secured, and the influence of Ja Lama in the region made it 
necessary to move cautiously and to try to draw Ja Lama to their side by appeasement (SikA- 
baatar Source Materials, pp. 135-6). 


Dorjpalam's letter mentjpned.in the above note says that though the Central Government had 
ordered the arrest of Yost Beis, he had escaped before the soldiers reached his place. They there- 
fore captured Eregzen Taij, who was a relative of the Yost Beis. 


According to Baldandorj’s account, in October 1922 Siikhbaatar secretly called Baldandorj, 
Nanzad, and Dugarjav and gave them the mission to liquidate Ja Lama, saying that “If you 
should fail to fulfill this mission, I will meet you with the blade of this saber.” He also mentions 
the Diluv’s report to the Government on his negotiation with Ja Lama (Reminiscences, pp. 47-9). 
Dugarjav’s account is found also op. cit., pp. 77-9. There were in fact four soldiers who went with 
them: Dashzeveg, Sodnomdarjaa, Damba (Luvsandamba), and Davaa. Sodnomdarjaa is the 
only one of them whose narrative is now available to us (Partisans 1, pp. 619-21). Nanzad leaves 
a detailed story of his adventure (of. cit., pp. 477-82). 


For the detail of the killing, see the Autobiography, Chapter 1v. Nanzad writes that even though 
he proposed to take back Ja Lama's head, Baldandorj said that it would be of no use; but when 
they reached Uliastai, people did not believe that Ja Lama had been killed. Thereupon, Nanzad 
had to go back to Maajin Shan to fetch the head. This delayed his return to Khiiree, and to his 
great regret, he reached there only on the day Siikhbaatar died (22 February, 1923), see Partisans 
1, pp. 481-2). H. Haslund gives a much romanticized version of Ja Lama which he had heard 
from the Torguud in Sinkiang in 1927 (pp. 150-8). 

Tserenpil’s conspiracy using the name of the Manjusri Khutagt and the one in which Tseveen- 
norov took part were two different plots, although they took place almost at the same time. The 
latter was organized by remnants of Ungern’s officers (Brown and Onon, p. 192 and notes). For 
Tserenpil’s plot, see Brown and Onon, p. 798 n.52 and 53. A Japanese Foreign Office document 
(mT 1614, 4 of Moko Kankei) shows that Tserenpil reached Harbin in early January 1923. Even 
though the letter in the name of the Manjusri Khutagt was delivered to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, it refused to comply with the request for an armed intervention. These documents show 


_that attempts to approach Japan had been made since May, 1921. The Mongol version of the plot 


is in Piirevjav and Dashjamts pp. 64-5. 


In 1922 the People’s Government began to reduce expenditures for the Bogd’s palaces and mon- 
asteries (Brown and Onon, p. 180). The population and livestock census was taken in 1922-1924 
(ibid. p. 185). 

On 5 January, 1923, the “Regulations for Mongolian Local Administration” and the “Regulation 
for the Rights of the Many Mongolian Ruling and Non-Ruling Vans and Giins” were issued. 
See Brown and Onon, pp. 185-7. 

One of the first measures taken by the People’s Government was to abolish exemptions from 
military service, except for lamas actually living in monasteries (Brown and Onon, p. 174). 

By 1924, all Aimag centers, and those of some Banners had a school (Brown and Onon, p. 184). 
After the Bogd’s death on 3 June 1924, the Party Central Committee decided to change the 
polity from a limited monarchy to a People’s Republic. The first Constitution of the People’s 
Republic was adopted at the First kb Khura/ [National Great Assembly] which opened on 8 
November, 1924. For its contents, see Brown and §non, pp. 203-6. Thus, in fact, the Bogd’s death 
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preceded the Constitution. 


The word £4uvsgal, now used for “revolution”, is derived from a verb khuvsgakh, “to change from 
one form to another.” The Diluv used the word also for an attempt to change the government 
in the direction of counter-revolution. 


Danzan, who had been appointed Commander-in-chief of the Army after the death of Siikh- 
baatar, was the Chairman of the Third Party Congress, which opened on 4 August, 1924. On 
the 26th, Danzan did not appear, and complaints against him escalated into accusations that he 
intended to foster capitalism, and he was even suspected of planning a coup d'état. Bavaasan, 
who was the Secretary General, was detained by the Revolutionary Youth League, which was 
more radical than the Party. Their case was investigated by a special committee, and they were 
executed on jo August. The process of this event is in The Third Party Congress, containing the 
minutes of the Congress, pp. 156-218. 


The name of Lamjav appears in the report of the special commission to investigate the coun- 
ter-revolutionary activities of Danzan and others. He is said to have had secret contacts with 
Danzan to plot against the state (111 Congress, p. 209). He was again arrested in 1932 for treason 
(ibid, p. 261) and probably executed. 


The First National /k4 Khural (great assembly) was held from 8 November, 1924, with 77 del- 
egates, of whom 71 were middle and poor commoners. The Party members were 46, and 6 were 
members of the Youth League. It proclaimed the Mongolian People’s Republic, adopted the 
Constitution and changed the name of the capital to Ulaanbaatar (Red Hero). 


There seems to have been a disagreement in the Party Central Committee concerning the al- 
location of the confiscated Bogd’s property. Choibalsan finally proposed to divide it into three 
parts, one part to religious causes, one to education, and the other to health services (Choibal- 
san, Works 1, pp. 38-9). 

On 23 October, 1924, Feng staged a coup dtat and occupied Peking. He revised the Articles of 
Favorable Treatment accorded to the Ch’ing Emperor, and on 5 November, Pu-yi was obliged 
to move out of the Forbidden City, For Pu-yi’s account of this event see Pu-yi 1, pp. 143-9. 


The First Congress of the Inner Mongolian Revolutionary Party was held in October 1925. 
Dambadorj and Buyannemekh attended this Congress. As this was during the time of alliance 
between the Nationalist Party and the Communist Party in China, it is also called the Inner 
Mongolian Nationalist Party. 


A law separating religion from the state was passed in September, 1926. It recognized religious 
freedom only to the extent that religious activities would not be harmful to the state. (See 
Brown and Onon, pp. 228-9). The Party had to be very cautious in tackling religious questions. 
See A. Minis; MAKAN-aas stim khiid, lam naryn ediin zasgiin khuchin chadlyg evdej ustgakhyn 
tolo6 yavuulsan temtsel (“The Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party's struggles to weaken and 
liquidate the economic power and capacity of monasteries and lamas”. In Mongol. Ulaanbaatar 
1972); J. Sambuu; Shashin ba lam naryn assuudald (“On the Question of Religion and Lamas”. 
In Mongol, Ulaanbaatar, 1961); and Piirevjav and Dashjamts; BNMAU-d stim khiid, lamanaryn 
asuudalyg shiidverlesen n"(“How the Problems of Monasteries and Lamas were resolved in the 


MPR”. In Mongol, Ulaanbaatar, 1965). 


Amar was a member of the special committee on religion set up in 1925. We have not been able 
to find any further information on this visit. 


This seems to show that even though the ovoo and its veneration had been incorporated into 
the Buddhist religion, its origin as the sacred place for tribal worship had not been entirely 
forgotten. 

We have not come across any further reference to this mission. 


Though there is no reference to this resolution in official histories, it is not unlikely that the 
People’s Government took such a measure to postpone the definite abolition of the system, in 
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view of public sentiment. 


Piirevjav and Dashjamts mention a large scale uprising in the spring of 1925 in the region of 
Ulaangom provoked by administrative reforms (p. 65), and repeated uprisings in regions includ- 
ing Khévsgdél in 1932 and 1935-1938 are referred to in Brown and Onon (p. 274); but this par- 
ticular one in 1927 is not mentioned. On the other hand, Murphy mentions “adverse reactions” 
especially in monasteries as the result of the new tax system around 1927 (p. 108). For an analysis 
of these uprisings in the West, see Bawden pp. 315-20. 


Navaannamjil writes that at the Fifth Party Congress in September 1926, there were conflicts 
between the younger and older generations, and Prime Minister Tserendorj was criticized as 
being too old to lead the new revolutionary administration (p. 266). Party conflicts and inter- 
ventions by the Comintern are also recorded by Navaannamijil (idid., pp. 265-6, pp. 277-8). 


Attempts to discover the Ninth Javzandamba Khutagt are described by Piirevjav and Dashjamts 
(pp. 67-70). The child found at a place called Yalbig (Er66 Sum of Selenga Aimag) is mentioned 
on p. 70. The child was a son of a man named Tsendjav. 


This took place at the vi1 Party Congress in October-December, 1928. They were accused of 
rightist opportunism. See Brown and Onon, pp. 233-40. Navaannamjil was also regarded as 
right wing and was dismissed from his office as Secretary of the Newspaper Section. 


The Agreement on the Fundamental Principles ussr-mpr relations was concluded in Ulaan- 
baatar on 27 June, 1929. See Brown and Onon, p. 243. 


These measures were taken during the period which is now called “Leftist Deviation’, (1929- 
1931). Too hasty collectivization and other socialist measures provoked a large-scale slaughter 
of animals and universal discontent. See Brown and Onon, pp. 267-72; Bawden, Chapter 7, The 
Socialist Fiasco. 

We have not been able to find further references to these cases, though high lamas in general 
are repeatedly accused of counter-revolutionary activities. Mongol historians say that there was 


no Living Buddha called Noyon Gegeen in Tusheet Khan Aimag. 

No further information. 

This uprising is mentioned in Brown and Onon, p. 273, and Murphy, p. 128. 

The trial of this case, which took place in September, 1930, is minutely described in the Autodi- 


‘ ography, Chapters v and v1. Though Brown and Onon identify Taij Eregdendagva with Choijin 
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Eregdendagyva, (p. 814 n.103), this seems to be unlikely. This Taij Eregdendagva was sentenced to 
be shot in 24 hours in 1930, while Choijin Eregdendagva led a large scale armed revolt in 1932. 


See the Autobiography Chap. v1 

No further information on these particular cases is now available. 

The confiscation of feudalists’ property was vigorously enforced from 1929 to 1932. (See Brown 
and Onon, pp. 251-6) 


According to the official history, the Bogd’s properties were confiscated in 1925; but it may be 
that these buildings had not been taken over until this time. The Winter Palace, which was also 
called the Green Palace on the River, has been made into the Palace Museum. This is the only 
palace still standing. 


Bawden estimates the number of the refugees who returned later as “well over one percent of 
the population of Mongolia at that time.” (p. 312), giving some idea of the scale of exodus during 
this time. 


51 This is the big armed uprising which was started on 12 April, 1932. The rebels set up a gov- 


ernment called “Ochirbat’s Yaam” in Khévsgél. The Premier was a Buriat named Choijin and 
Sambuu was the Minister of War (Bawden, pp. 319-20). This “Choijin” seems to be the Ereg- 
dendagva, who was a choijin, mentioned in Brown and Onon, p. 275. 


52 Though there is no negative particle in the original text, the context suggests that the sentence 
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should be in the negative. 


Seeing the disastrous effects of the Leftist Deviation, the Comintern Executive Committee and 
the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Parfy issued a joint resolution on Mongolia 
in May, 1932. They advised the Mongol leaders not to be so hasty in enforcing socialist measures 
when the country had not yet reached the stage required for the change. This resulted in the 
New Turn Policy, adopted on 29-30 June 1932, which aimed at consolidating the democratic 
revolution (Brown and Onon, pp. 280-2). For the details of the new policy, see of. cit., pp. 283- 
300. 


It is said that in one month in 1932, over 2,000 households returned to the Khovd district alone, 
and another 195 to the Altai district (Bawden, p. 312) 


We have not been able to find any further references to these raids. 


Marshal Demid died mysteriously on a train to Moscow in 1937, and Genden, who had been 
Prime Minister, was expelled from the Party in 1936 and was executed in 1937. They were later 
rehabilitated. On the other hand, a Japanese expansionist, in a book written for the youth of 
Inner Mongolia, holds that Demid, Genden and others were planning to stage a coup d®tat 
with Japanese military intervention. Though his sources are not entirely reliable this book shows 
that Japanese expansionists hung their hopes on anti-government elements in Outer Mon- 
golia (Makio Kishida, Goju nen go no Moko Minzoku (The Mongols 50 Years from Now). In 
Japanese, Tokyo, 1940). 


Notes — Autobiography 


PREFACE 


In the beginning of the Manchu rule of Outer Mongolia, the Khan of the Aimag was the Head 
of the Chuulgan (Aimag Assembly): but in time the Head of the Assembly came to be chosen 
from among the princes favored by the Manchu Court, and the Khan became in reality no more 
than the ruling prince of his own Banner. The Sain Noyon Khan at this time must have been the 
predecessor of the Sain Noyon Khan Namnansiiren. 


For the gun magic of Ja Lama, see Chapter 111 of the Autobiography. 


CHAPTER I 


Mongol historians identify this name with Onkhod. They were subdivided into Bojind Onkhod, 
Merget Onkhod, and Orliiiid Onkhod. They live in such regions as Khovd, Dornod, Khévsgol 
and also Siikhbaatar Aimag. 


The sequence of the animals is: Rat, Ox, Tiger, Hare, Dragon, Serpent, Horse, Sheep, Monkey, 
Cock, Dog, and Boar. In Mongolia, as in China and Japan at that time, a baby would be two 
years old at his first New Year. 


According to Buddhist philosophy, a human being has 108 desires of which he should free him- 
self. Counting 108 prayer-heads is to eliminate those desires one by one to attain a perfect state 
of serenity and selflessness. 


About 2,000 soldiers from the two Western Aimags of Khalkh were gathered at Uliastai, but 
they did not receive their pay and their anti-Ch’ing sentiment made them revolt against the 
Manchu authorities at Uliastai. The soldiers encircled the Inner City, where the administrative 
center was situated. The Manchu officials escaped into the mountains. (Natsagdorj 2, pp. 45-46) 
Mongol dogs were extremely fierce, and it was dangerous for a visitor to descend from his horse 


before a member of the family came out to restrain their dogs. They were never trained to herd 
sheep or cows, and were kept only as watchdogs and to guard the herds, when at pasture, against 
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wolves. 

The Russo-Japanese War broke out on 1o February 1904. As the Mongol New Year began in late 
February, the Diluv was still 20 years old then, by Mongol reckoning. 

The Mongols had to buy from Chinese merchants such everyday necessities as grain, household 
utensils, cloth etc., while their livestock was not always in a suitable condition for sale. Chinese 
merchants provided the goods on credit at exorbitant rates of interest, amounting sometimes to 
100%. Moreover, the commoners had to pay the debts incurred by the Banner administration 
or for the personal purchases of their lord. Their debt increased even more when taxes in kind 
began to be converted into money payment. In 1912 the Achit Beis’s Banner of Setsen Khan 
Aimag owed 1,188 /an to Chinese merchants, and the debt increased to 19,000 /an by 1916. (Hist. 
I, p. 574) 

The 25th anniversary (the 24th birth year in European calculation) was important because it was 
the second return of the cyclical animal of the year in which the man was born. 


CHAPTER II 


After the Declaration of Independence, the Bogd performed the functions of state which had 
been reserved to the Manchu Emperor. 

Under the Bogd’s Government, there were 13 Khutagt holding the seal granted by the Manchu 
Emperor. 
The Diluv Khutagt’s incarnation had his own monastery in Ordos. An incarnation had come 
to Khalkh and stayed at the monastery of Narvanchin, and never returned. The Diluv used to 
speak of the monastery in Ordos as his monastery, though he had never been there. 

In the late 1860s, the Moslems in Shensi and Kansu started a rebellion, influenced by the Taip- 
ing Rebellion in China. It spread to Sinkiang, and under the leadership of Yakub Beg, who was 
tentatively supported by the British, the rebellion covered all of Sinkiang and the western part 
of Mongolia, until it was crushed by a Ch’ing expedition which drove Yakub Beg to suicide in 
1877. Because of the religious fanaticism of the Moslems, Buddhist temples and statues espe- 
cially suffered a great deal of destruction. 
The Standard, which had been kept in a monastery named Shankhyn Khiiree, was brought to 
Ulaanbaatar in the 1930s and is now exhibited in the Central Museum. It has not been proved 
that it was really one of the standards used by Chingis Khaan (Mongol historians). 
At the time of Chingis Khaan, Sartuu/ (Sartagul) meant Sogdiana and its people. 
The Mongols do not eat horse meat, though they drink fermented mares’ milk. William of Ru- 
bruck’s account proves that horse meat was eaten on ceremonial occasions in the 13th century. 
(Rockhill, pp. 80-1, p. 99 n. 1) 
This incident is mentioned also in the Political Memoirs, but we have not been able to find any 
further information. 
This seems to be a mistake for the Amban of Uriankhai. After the Khiagt Agreement the Chi- 
nese Government decided to set up the office of the Assistant Dignitary (Amban) in Uriankhai; 
but because of the delicate relations with the Russians in Uriankhai, the plan did not material- 
ize until the summer of 1918 when Yen Shih-chao was appointed to the post. 

See the Political Memoirs. 
The Khiagt Tripartite Agreement, concluded in June 1915. See the Political Memoirs. 

See the Political Memoirs. 

See the Political Memoirs. 


The Japanese militarists tried to use the Diluv Khutagt after his escape into Inner Mongolia. In 
his “Proposals concerning the Creation of a Mongol State” drawn up in October 1933, Colonel 
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Matsumuro assigned to him the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Outer Mongolian Army 
for Independence, consisting of “at first a cavalry detachment of about 500.” (Gendai-shi Shiryo. 
(Materials on Contemporary History) vou. v1 Nicchu Senso (Sino-Japanese War) 1. Tokyo, 1964, 
p. 544). Of course, this post was meant to be a nominal one as a kind of spiritual symbol and it 
is possible that the Diluv Khutagt did not even know about it. 


See the Political Memoirs. 
Ungern's first attack on Khiiree began in early October 1920. See the Political Memoirs. 


CHAPTER III 


This refers to the Declaration of Independence in 1911. The event is sometimes called the First 
Revolution. 


According to Burdukov, Ja Lama suddenly appeared at Karashar in 1910, and proceeded to 
Khovd in the spring of 1912. He then went to Khangelitsik and stayed with the Tumen Giin of 
the Baid (pp. 378-9 n. 42). The Bait lived in the region of Uvs Lake, the northern part of their 
territory bordering on the lake and the River Tes (Burdukoy, p. 373 n. 10). 


Burdukov suspects that the Ja Lama of the 1890s and the one who appeared in 1910 and after 
were two different persons, and holds that the latter was a Khalkh and studied in Doloon Nuur 
Monastery. He was sent to Tibet by the Janja Khutagt, and in the winter of 1911 was sent by the 
Peking Government to placate the Mongols, but decided to work for Mongolian independence 
(p. 72). His last contention, however, does not seem to be very convincing. 


For example, Burdukov writes that at one time he mistakenly photographed Ja Lama on an 
already used film. As a result, Burdukov and a few others appeared on the finished photograph 
on the right sleeve of Ja Lama’s costume. The local population interpreted the phenomenon as 
a miracle performed by Ja Lama (p. 66). 

Around 1890, Ja Lama appeared in Mongolia and made anti-Manchu propaganda for the inde- 
pendence of the Mongols. See the Political Memoirs. Z\atkin writes that in the autumn of 1891, 
he was stopped by the Chinese authorities in Uliastai, but having been released because of his 
Russian passport, he went to Khovd and Uliastai; and then to Khiiree accompanying Consul 
Shishmarev (Burdukov, p. 378-9 n. 42) 

In 1900, Ja Lama reappeared in Mongolia accompanying Kozlov’s expedition under the name 
of Shireet Lama. As Kozlov was not allowed to proceed to Lhasa, he sent Ja Lama there, but he 
did not keep his rendezvous to rejoin Kozlov. (Burdukov, p. 379 n. 42). 
This refers to the siege of Khovd. A rumor was widely spread that Ja Lama, coming out of a 
battle, shook his garment and bullets fell out of it like rain drops, but he was not at all wounded. 
This gave rise to a legend that Ja Lama was immune to bullets. 

See the Political Memoirs. 

Ja Lama first posed as a descendant and later as the reincarnation of Amarsanaa. Pozdneyey, in 
1892, was asked by a monastery clerk when Ja Lama would come back to liberate the Mongols 
(pp. 30-1). 

See the Political Memoirs. 

See the Political Memoirs. 
The ruin of this stronghold was visited by Owen Lattimore in 1926. For its description and 
photographs, see Lattimore 2, Chapter xv. Haslund also gives a description of the place and the 
story of Ja Lama heard from the Torguud. (Book 1, Chap. xv11). 
Though the original text reads “In 1920,” this must be a mistake for 1921. Ungern drove out 
the Chinese from Khiiree in early February 1921 and restored the Bogd’s Government. See the 
Political Memoirs. 


~ 


4 See the Political Memoirs. It must have been in the late summer or early autumn of 1921. Though 
the Diluv puts it as 1920, other sources have 1921 for this event. Moreover, further down, the 
Diluv writes “in July of that year,” referring to the Reds’ capture of Khiiree, which was definitely 
in 1921. 

15 See the Political Memoirs. 

16 It seems that the Party was trying to contact the Diluv. In a letter the delegates to Soviet Russia 
wrote from Russian Khiagt, probably to Dogsom, on December 1920, they ask Dogsom and 
other comrades to enlist the support of the Diluv, Giin Lamjav and Giin Togtokh (Utga Zokhiol 
Urlag, t9 January, 1973-) 

17 See the Political Memoirs. 

18 In fact, he died of illness in Moscow in 1932. 

19 The new Government at first gave priority to breaking up the economic and political power 
of secular aristocrats, and was more lenient toward high lamas in view of the great influence 
the lamaist religion had over the population. Nevertheless, in August 1921, in connection with 
whether the Diluv Khutagt should be allowed to continue to use the titles and the seal which 
had been conferred on him by the Manchu Emperor and the Chinese President, it was decided 
that all titles and ranks awarded to lamas and princes should no longer be used (Piirevjav and 
Dashjamts, p. 28). There is no explanation, however, of why only the Diluv Khutagt is men- 
tioned at this point. 

20 See the Political Memoirs. In fact, Puntsag was never involved in the purges and, having held a 

number of responsible posts, died in 1952. 


21 In fact Lamjav was executed in 1932. The Diluv’s trial was in 1930. 

22 What is meant here is evidently an equivalent of the Chinese wan-ming-san, a kind of balda- 
quin, offered to a popular official by the local people when he left the district, bearing the names 
of those who had subscribed to the present. 

23 See the Political Memoirs. 

24 See the Political Memoirs. 

25 See the Political Memoirs. 

26 See the Political Memoirs. 

27 The plan to camouflage the movement of troops to Maajin Shan is also mentioned by Nanzad) 
(Partisans 1, p. 478). 


28 Though Nanzad mentions the Diluv Khutagt as one of those who worked out the plan to liqui- 
date Ja Lama, he does not refer to the fact that the Diluv accompanied them a part of the way 
(Partisans 1, p. 478). There were four soldiers, not three, who accompanied Dugar and Nanzad. 

29 They had learned from the local people that Ja Lama was intending to send them away the next 
day. This was why they had to hurry up with their plan (Partisans 1, pp. 480-1). 

30 See Chap. 111 note 7. 

31 Sodnomdarjaa, one of the soldiers who accompanied Nanzad and Dugar, writes about a “big 
white dog” which came rushing into the tent when they killed Ja Lama. They shot at the dog 
and drove it away (Partisans 1, p. 620). 

32 Lama Gegeen here seems not to be the Lamyn Gegeen, whose shav was far to the north, but 
Ja Lama himself; “territory” may therefore mean the region over which Ja Lama's influence 
had extended in an undefined way. The Mongols living along the Ezni Gol were Torguud. The 
distance between Ja Lama's fort and Ezni Gol was over 200 miles. See list of caravan stages in 
Owen Lattimore, The Desert Road to Turkestan, pp. 347-350 (stages 45-56). 

33 Nanzad also mentions this event. 

34 See the Political Memoirs. 
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See the Political Memoirs. 


Another song composed by the Torguud of Sinkiang was first published by Nirgidma, Princess 
of the Torguud, in her Dix-Auit Chants et Poemes Mongols (Paris, 1937), Song No. 15. This is 
an elegy for Ja Lama, probably because he was a Kalmuk and of the same tribal origin as the 
Torguud. See also J. R. Kruger’s critical comments on Nirgidma’s French translation (Etudes 
Mongoles—Cahier 6, p. 222; pp. 227-8). 


CHAPTER IV 


In fact, Lamjav was implicated in Danzan’s plot, which took place in 1924 (see Political Mem- 
oirs). In his Political Memoirs the Diluv gives the correct year. The Diluv’s resignation from the 
office of Uliastai Said was accepted sometime in early 1922. Lamjav succeeded him in the of- 
fice of Said, and the Diluv agreed to be his Ded (Vice-) Said. In the spring of 1923, the Diluv 
resigned from the office of Ded Said and was succeeded by Giirjav. See the Political Memoirs. 


The decision on changing the shav organization was taken on 20 March, 1925. In April large 
shav were formed into Banners, and small ones were incorporated in neighboring Banners, 
which was the case with the shav of Narvanchin Monastery. 


Tserendorj died on 13 February, 1928, and Amar was elected Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters. 


This was the time when more moderate people were in power, but they were to be removed at 
the end of 1928 for Rightist Opportunism. 


In April, 1927, Chiang Kai-shek staged an anti-communist coup, and in February, 1928, he re- 
sumed the conquest of the North, holding both civil and military power in his hands. His troops 
entered Peking in June. 


At the vii Party Congress which took place from the end of October to 10 December, 1928, the 
Rightists, including Jamsrano and Jadamba were removed from Party leadership. 


At the meeting of the Mongol delegates with Lenin in the autumn of 1921, Lenin advised them 
to develop consumer cooperatives (Brown and Onon, p. 162). The Mongolian Consumer Coop- 
erative was organized in April, 1922. 


The large scale confiscation of property belonging to high lamas started in the autumn of 1929 
(see Brown and Onon, p. 252). According to his way of counting age, this must have been his 
46th year, not 45th. 


Confiscation of monastery property would have meant stopping of religious service, which still 
played an important part in the life of the people. For this reason, a measure called “Jas Cam- 
paign” was organized in the 1930s to reduce monastic property gradually by taxes and transfer of 
monastic herds to the poor, etc. (Brown and Onon, pp. 264-5). 


In fact, the Diluv’s statement invited the suspicion of the Committee for Confiscation of the 
Feudalists’ Property. Choibalsan, Chairman of the Committee, specially mentioned the Diluv in 
his report to the [k+ Khural (April, 1930) as an outstanding example of the feudalists who, while 
expressing their approval of the Government’s policy of confiscation, were secretly preparing 
counter-revolutionary intrigues. Choibalsan’s summary of the Diluv’s statement is almost ex- 
actly like the version given by the Diluv himself (Choibalsan. Works, voL. 1, pp. 72-3). 


This must have been the vit Party Congress, which was convened in January, 1930. 


This refers to the Revolutionary Youth League, founded on 25 August 1921, with 17 members 
with Choibalsan as its leader. In contrast to the People’s Party, which did not officially take the 
name of People’s Revolutionary Party until 1925, the Youth League was called “Revolution- 
ary” from the beginning, though at first the word “revolution” was translated by the traditional 
expression of “changing the mandate of Heaven” (doshgyg &halakh), a literal translation of the 
Chinese. 
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This passage seems to refer to the vii Party Congress, held from 21 January, 1930 at which 
Mongolia was prematurely defined as having entered the stage of socialism. The J&+ Khural, or 
National Assembly of that year convened in April, however, was the Sixth and not the Third. 


For the intervention of the Comintern in Party conflicts, see the Political Memoirs. 


CHAPTER V 


For the Diluv’s use of the word “revolution”, see the Political Memoirs. 


Horse racing, wrestling and archery were the three traditional sports at religious festivals. Since 
the Revolution, they have become an important part of official celebrations, especially the an- 
niversary of the Revolution. 

The trial was opened in September 1930. 


This building was later used for the Rural Economy Technical School until about 1950; but ac- 


_cording to the general plan of modernization of Ulaanbaatar City, it was demolished in 1974, to 


make room for J. Sambuu Square (Mongol historians). Sambuu, born a serf, held many high of- 
fices, and in his old age was a revered older statesman. His Advice to Herdsmen is being prepared 
for publication by Lattimore. 


Unfortunately, the diagram was either never made or has been lost. 


One of the first measures taken after the Revolution was to impose conscription on all men, 
except for lamas living in monasteries. Shav, who had previously been exempted from military 
service, were also conscripted (see Brown and Onon, p. 174). 


CHAPTER VI 


Women were given complete equality with men in the first Constitution of the People’s Repub- 
lic adopted in 1924. 

‘There was a wide spread rumor at that time that the Banchin Bogd [Panchen Lama] and a big 
Japanese army would come from the East and exterminate the “Faction of the People” (Piirevjav 
and Dashjamts, p. 67). | 


Genden and Demid were purged and liquidated in 1937. See the Political Memoirs. 


Here the revolution refers to the Declaration of Independence in November, 1911. The 20th an- 
niversary may have been a slip of memory, for the trial is recorded to have begun in September 
1930. Or, as it happened in some cases, the year in which the event took place may have been 
counted as the first year, thus making the 19th anniversary the 2oth year after the event. 


Here aimag refers to a monastic community within a monastery. The names of the 28 aimags of 
Ikh Khiree and the number of the lamas are given by Pozdneyev, p. 52. The number of the lamas 
of Bargai Aimag at the end of the last century was about 200. 


CHAPTER VII 


Principally from notes taken by H. H. Vreeland, 1, in the Mongol Project of the Inner Asian 
Seminar, Page School of International Relations, the Johns Hopkins University, under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. Translation principally by Peter Onon. General editor, Owen 
Lattimore. 


In a personal letter of 17 November 1951 my learned colleague Professor Ferdinand Lessing of 
the University of California at Berkeley, to whom I submitted the following account in order 
to make sure that there had been no misunderstanding in translation or editing, writes as fol- 
lows: “It is interesting to note that the Yellow Church after ‘inventing’ or rather developing the 
incarnation dogma on an institutional basis traced back their pedigrees to the time of the Bud- 
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i d sects, as in this case Milarapa, 
dha and boldly incorporated certain figures of the unreforme cts, 
into their areas As far as Telopa (Tilopa, Tillipa) is concerned, his legend has been told a> 
David Neel in Parmi les mystiques et les magiciens du Thibet, p. 174, and by Walsh, in the Journa of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal 73: 1, p. 132, No. 18. Grinwedel has discussed him in the translation of 
the Edelsteinmine (a work by Taranatha, Bibliotheca Buddhica, v.18), and in his Geschichten der 84 
Zauberer (O.L. ). 


The Tibetan form Mi /a ras pa, as given by Professor Lessing in the preceding footnote, becomes 
Milarapa in Mongol usage, just as Telopa, etc., become Dilowa (O.L.). 
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Glossary 


Institutions 


Aimag: The largest administrative division in Outer Mongolia. At the end of Ch’ing rule and up 
to the post-Revolution reforms, Outer Mongolia was divided into four Khalkh Aimag: Setsen 
Khan, Tuisheet Khan, Sain Noyon Khan, and Zasagt Khan; and two Dérvéd Aimag in the West. 
Even though these Khan were originally rulers of their Aimag, under the Ch’ing they were 
reduced to being rulers of their own Banners, though still holding the title of Khan. 


Aimag: Subdivisions of monastic communities were also called aimags. 


Amban: The word means “great” in Manchu, and was used for an important official. In Outer 
Mongolia, Manchu Amban were stationed in Khiiree and Khovd with Mongol Amban to work 
with them. In Uliastai, a Mongol Amban was appointed to assist the Manchu Janjin. Amban 
were governors of civil administration. 


Amban at Khiiree: The first Mongol Amban was appointed in 1758 for the supervision of Khiiree. 
In 1761 a Manchu Amban was appointed to assist the Mongol Amban. They had been subordi- 
nated to the Uliastai Janjin; but in 1786 the right to make final decisions in the administration 
of the two eastern Aimags was given to the Amban at Khiiree. As the Manchus consolidated 
their hegemony in Mongolia the Manchu Amban became more influential than the Mongol 
Amban; and with the rising importance of Khiree, the Manchu Amban at Khiree came to be 
the chief representative of the Ch’ing Dynasty in Outer Mongolia. 


Andersen-Meyer: A Scandinavian-American company trading in Mongolia, but with headquar- 
ters in China. 


Ar (North) Bogd: The Javzandamba Khutagt. Ar means “north”. When the Mongols submitted to 
the Manchus, they recognized the Manchu Emperor as their Bogd Khaan. The Javzandamba 
was called the North Bogd in distinction from the Bogd Khaan in Peking (the Manchu Em- 
peror). 


Bag: Subdivision of a sum. 


Baga Khural: Small Assembly. Under the People’s Government, the first National Great Assembly 
(Ikh Khural) was convened in November 1924. A Baga Khural of 30 members was elected to 
function as the administrative body when the Great Assembly was not in session. The Baga 
Khural elected from among themselves 12 members to form the People’s Government. It was 
abolished in 1950, as its functions had been taken over by the Presidium of the Great Assembly. 


Bagsh: Derived from Chinese po-shih. Teacher, instructor. Even though the word is now used for 
any member of the teaching profession, it used to connote great respect for especially distin- 
guished scholars. 


Baid: One of the West Mongol tribes, living to the south of Uvs Lake. They are said to be partly 
descended from prisoners of war from the Samarkand region and related to the Zakhchin. In 
1918 they numbered about 15,000. (Burdukov, p. 373 n. 10.) 

Bandit: From the Sanskrit pandit (“learned”). The title given to a lama who had acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Five Teachings of Buddha. 

Bandit Gegeen’s Monastery: One of the greatest monasteries of Inner Mongolia. It was in the 
Banner of East Avganar. Under the Chinese People’s Republic the site of the monastery has 
developed into a large city named Shiliin Khot. 


Banner: In Mongol &4oshuu, originally meaning "bird's beak, ploughshare; vanguard”. It was a mil- 
itary-administrative unit. The Manchus superimposed on this Mongol system their own system 
of military-administrative division, designated by banners of different colors, hence the name 
Banner. Under the Ch’ing, the Banner, as the largest subdivision of the Aimag, had a clearly 
defined territory and was ruled by a hereditary prince (zasag), who had wide administrative and 
juridical autonomy within his own Banner. Before the Manchu there were eight Khoshuu in 
Khalkha, but at the end of the century, there were 115 Banners in Outer Mongolia, 86 in Khalkh, 
and 29 in the West. 


Beil: The Manchu title for a prince of the third rank. 
Beis: The Manchu title for a prince of the fourth rank. 


Bod: Unit for counting livestock. A horse or an ox was always one dod; the number of other animals 
varied: a camel counted as 1.5-2 bod, while 5-7 sheep or 7-10 goats were counted as one dod. 


Bogd: This was the title given to a sacred leader who was outstandingly superior to all others. Ch- 
ingis Khaan used to be referred to as the Bogd Khaan. The Mongols recognized the Manchu 
Emperor as their Khaan, and at the declaration of Mongol independence, the Javzandamba 
was enthroned as Bogd Khaan of Mongolia, and was referred as the Bogd Gegeen, “Holy 
Enlightened”. 


Bulgan Uriankhai: The Uriankhai people who had their pasture on the upper Khovd River reach- 
ing to the upper Bulgan River, constituting seven Banners. They spoke Mongol and engaged 
in herding and hunting. They are known also as the Altai Uriankhai. (Burdukov, p. 375.n. 21.) 


Bureau of Mongol and Tibetan Affairs: In Chinese Meng-tsang yuan. Under the Chinese Republic 
the former Court of Colonial Affairs was replaced by this Bureau as the central organ for the 
management of these regions, later becoming Meng-tsang Wei-yiian Hui. 


Buriat: A people closely related to the Mongols. They inhabited both sides of Lake Baikal from 
the Yenisei to the Onon. Because of earlier contacts with Russians, they were technically and 
culturally more advanced than the Khalkh. In the early days of the Mongolian Revolution, 
many Buriats played important roles in the People’s Party. In 1923 an Autonomous Socialist 
Soviet Republic of Buriat-Mongolia was created with Ulaan Ude (formerly Verkhneudinsk) as 
its capital. In 1958, the name was changed to Buriat A.S.S.R., dropping “Mongol”. In fact, the 
Mongols had always spoken of “Buriat and Mongol”, making a distinction between the two. 


Chinese President: 
1912-1916 January—Ytan Shih-k’ai 
1916 January-1917 July—Li Yuian-hung) 
1918 October-1922 June—Hsii Shih-chang 

Chin Van: In Chinese ch'in-wang. A hereditary prince of the first rank. The title originally meant 
a son of the Emperor. 

Choijin: In Tibetan Chos-skyon. The post of a doorman or functionary; defender of the faith. Four 
choijin guarded the door of a monastery to keep out heretic people and spirits. (Pozdneyey, p. 
480.) 

Chuulgan (League): The Mongol word means “assembly”. In Chinese it means “confederation”. 
In Inner Mongolia Chuulgan was used for the largest administrative division; but in Outer 
Mongolia, it was the triennial assembly of the Aimag, created in 1728, attended by all the ruling 
princes of the Banners of the Aimag with their administrative officials. The Head of the Chuul- 
gan was appointed by the Li-fan Yuan. A representative of the Ch’ing Dynasty was required to 
be present at the assembly, though this rule does not seem to have been always observed. See 
Legrand, pp. 95-8. 

Da Lama: The head lama of a monastery or of one of the academic departments of a monastery, 
Under the Living Buddha of the monastery, he was responsible for its administration and re- 
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ligious activities. 

Dambi Odld: These were the Odld who were organized in a Banner to the north of Khovd. They 
numbered about 3,000, nomadizing between the Khovd River and the Buyant River, and had 
no hereditary princes. (Burdukov, p. 376 n. 29). 

Danshug: A religious ceremony. One of the three ways in which to carry out the veneration of a 
Living Buddha, praying for his long life. Rich gifts were offered to him, and the expenses of the 
ceremony were met by collecting donations. See the Diluv’s explanation in the Autobiography. 

Dar Ekh: Female incarnations. From the Sanskrit tara, “star”, with the later meaning of “savio- 
uress”. Ekd is the Mongol word for ‘mother’. 

Darkhad: A national minority, living mainly on the western side of Khévsgél Lake. They are 
thought to be of mixed origin of Turks, Mongols and Samoyeds. 


Darkhan: This title, originating among Turkic tribes of Northern Asia, was 

granted by a khan to a subject who had rendered him distinguished service. A man with this title 
was freed from all corvées and taxation. The word also means an artisan, especially an iron- 
smith. 


Datsan: Academic departments in a monastery such as ritual, scholastic, medicine, and divination. 


Deed Khural and Dood Khural (Parliament): Under the Bogd’s Government, a kind of parliament 
was set up in February 1914. Deed Khural (the Upper Chamber) consisted of Ministers and 
Vice-Ministers of the Government, the ruling princes living in or near Khiiree, other aristo- 
crats with ranks, and representatives of the Great Shav and Dariganga. ‘The representatives of 
Kholénbuir and Tsakhar were removed after the Khiagt Tripartite Agreement of 1915. The Dood 
Khural (the Lower Chamber) consisted mainly of officials in various ministries and the repre- 
sentatives of the offices of Erdene Shanzav and Janjin of the Aimag. Even the Lower Chamber 
was not elected and its right was limited to the expression of opinions. 

Deed Mongols of Kokonor: Deed (upper) Mongols are those living on the high plateau of Tibet. 
In Kokonor (now a Chinese Province) there is an autonomous district for Mongol, Tibetan and 
Kazakh tribes. 

Deed Siim (High Temple) of the Bogd: The Dachin Kalbain Siim described by Pozdneyev (pp. 57- 
9). First constructed in 1739, the temple was in the courtyard of the Bogd’s main palace, which 
was called Shar Ord (Yellow Palace) because of the color of the decorative painting. It was In 
the center of the city. 

Derris: Feather grass. Coarse grass in the Gov. Lasiagrostis splendens. 


Dérvéd: One of the West Mongolian tribes. A part of them moved to the Lower Volga with the 
Torguud. See Torguud. (Burdukov, p. 374 n. 16). Durbet in most travel books etc. 

Diiinkher: One of the four academic departments (Datsan) of a monastery, specializing in astrol- 
ogy or divination. 

Ejit Torguud: The Torguud who migrated to the Volga region in the middle of the 17th century. In 
January 1771, accepting the invitation of the Manchu Emperor, they decided to return to their 
native land, but those who had been on the western bank of the Volga could not join them and 
remained in Russia. They are known as Kalmuks. Ejil is the Mongol name for the Volga. 

Eokhor, Khar and Shar: Tribes living near Kanchou in the Province of Kansu in China. Their 
origin is not very clear, nor the distinction between the Khar (Black) and Shar (Yellow). They 
are described in detail by C. G. Mannerheim (vot. 1, pp 445-9, 459-76). Eokhor seems to be a 
corruption of Uighur, and the name also appears in the literature as Yagur. 

Erdene Zuu: The first Yellow Sect monastery founded in Khalkh, built by Avtai Khan of Tisheet 
Khan Aimag and dedicated in 1587. It is near the site of the ancient capital Ogedei Khaan. For 
details see Pozdneyev, pp.281-302. 


Ezin Gol Torguud: They are descendants of a sub-tribe of the Torguud who had left the main tribe 


by the Volga to go to Lhasa on pilgrimage. On their return their way was barred by the war 
between the Manchus and the Jungars (Oirat). On their appeal the Manchu Emperor assigned 
them grazing grounds by the banks of the Ezin Gol (River) in the northern part of Kansu. This 
was in 1732. (Haslund, pp. 118-21.) 


Gamin: Corrupted form of the Chinese word for “revolution”, ke-ming. After the Chinese Revo- 
lution of 1911, in Outer Mongolia, the Chinese Revolutionary (Republican) Army was called 
“Gamin”. It came to be applied also to official Chinese personnel under the Republic. 


Gandan Khiiree (Soyot Siim): A small monastery on the northern border of the Zasagt Khan 
Aimag. See Soyot Siim. 


Gandan Khiiree (Monastery): In 1809 two large temples were built for a College of Medicine, 
forming a separate section to the west of Khiiree. This was the beginning of Gandan. There 
were 80 monastic buildings in the district of Gandan. The main temple was built in 1838. It was 
one of the most important academic monasteries in Khalkh. Only a few of these buildings now 
remain, but it is one of the three still functioning monasteries in the MpR, and the only one in 
Ulaanbaatar. For Gandan at the end of the last century, see Pozdneyev, pp. 46-9. 


Gavj: Title given to a lama who has passed all the medical, or philosophical, examinations. More or 
less equivalent to “Doctor of Religion”. The first learned degree of a high ranking lama. 


Gegeen: The original meaning is “light”. The term was used to refer to or to address a Living Bud- 
dha, expressing respect. The Diluv refers to himself as the Diluv Khutagt, but speaks of the 
Jalkhanz Khutagt as the Jalkhanz Gegeen. ae 

Gelen: A degree of monastic vow; a monk who has taken this vow. al Bie 

Geskhui (gevkhiii): A degree of monastic vow; a monk who has taken this vow. From Tibetan dge 

bces, “proctor”. An official who kept order in the monastery and during services. The Khiiree 

Geskhui, by his seniority in the hierarchy, occupied the fourth place in the Khiiree. (Pozdneyev, 

p-56.) 

Great Shav (Ikh Shav): The shav of the Javzandamba Khutagt. It constituted an administrative unit 
equivalent in status to one of the four Khalkh Aimags, though the subjects of the Great Shav 
were not confined to the territory of the Javzandamba Khutagt, and the households, which 
princes dedicated to the Javzandamba Khutagt, remained in their original Banners, but per- 
formed services for him. At the end of Ch’ing rule, its members were estimated as 55,479 people, 
and by the end of the Bogd’s Government the number reached 89,392. (Tsedev, p. 27.) 


ty 


Gurtum (Giirtiimbe): A person able to invoke a deity, go into a trance, and deliver oracles and work 
miracles. He was very often a lama, though the rituals are apparently of shamanistic origin. 


Giin: In Chinese dung. Prince of the lowest rank, coming below Beis, though the term is sometimes 
translated as “duke” in English. This rank was sometimes given to a commoner for distinguished 
service. 


Hlaramba: A degree granted at Lhasa, in the great New Year competitive examination. Equivalent 
to the rank of gavy. 


Ikh Khural: Literally “a great assembly”. The appellation of the National Assembly first opened in 
1924. 

Iroo Gol Monastery: This seems to be Ovgon Khiiree (The Old Man Monastery) on the right 
bank of the Iroo River. See Burdukov, p. 193. The monastery is described by Pozdneyev, pp. 184-5. 


Janjin: From the Chinese word for “general”, chiang chun. Here Janjin refers to the Janjin of Uliastai. 
This post of Military Governor of Outer Mongolia was created in 1733, while the conquest of 
the West Mongols was still under way. The initial status of the Khalkh Mongols as allies of the 
Manchus is reflected in the fact that the first three Janjin were a Khalkh prince, who was a son- 
in-law of the Manchu Emperor, and his two sons. As the Manchu supremacy was established, 
however, the post came to be occupied by Manchu generals. At first the Janjin of Uliastai was 
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the highest Manchu representative, but in 1786, the administration of the two eastern Aimag 
was transferred to the Amban at Khiiree. There were also the Janjin of the Aimag, who was ap- 
pointed from among the princes of the Banners belonging to the Aimag. 


Jas (Jisa):The treasury and property of a monastery, as opposed to the personal property of the 
Khutagt. 


Javzandamba Khutagt: Known in the West as the Living Buddha of Urga. The First Incarnation 
[in Mongolia] was born in the family of the Tisheet Khan, the most influential of the Khalkh 
Khans. When he was five years old (1639), at an assembly held for the unity of Khalkh, he was 
recognized as the supreme priest in Khalkh. In 1688, when he and other Khalkh princes took 
refuge in Inner Mongolia, having been defeated by Galdan Boshigt Khaan of the Jungar Em- 
pire, he took the initiative in recognizing the Manchu Emperor as Bogd Khaan of the Mongols 
in exchange for protecting them against Galdan. The Second Incarnation (1724-1757) was also 
discovered in the Tiisheet Khan's family. As he was suspected of having been involved in an 
anti-Manchu uprising, the Ch’ing, in order to avoid the Javzandamba holding both religious 
and secular power and so becoming the center of Mongol nationalism, decided that the rein- 
carnations of the Javzandamba should be discovered in Tibet. Though the Javzandamba was 
the highest priest in Outer Mongolia, he had no jurisdiction over other reincarnations. The 
Javzandamba Khutagt at the time of the Diluv was the Eighth Incarnation in Mongolia. See 
Javzandamba in the notes on personal names. 


Jonon (Zinung): Derived from Chinese cheng-wang. Jonon was the adjutant or deputy of the 
Khaan and governed the Right (Western) Wing of the Mongols; but from the end of the 17" 
century, the function ceased to exist, though the title remained. In Ordos, Jonon was the title of 
the prince in charge of the cult of Chingis Khaan. 


Jiin Van: Prince of the second rank, below Chin Van. In Chinese chuin-wang. 


Kazakh: One of the Turkic nomadic peoples of Central Asia. They are first mentioned in Russian 
sources in 1534. It is likely that they were formed from the Kipchak tribes who were a part of 
the Golden Horde. They later broke up into three hordes. In 1723, the greatest of these hordes 
living around Lake Balkhash was defeated by the troops of the Jungar Empire. In 1939 some 
thousands of them were living in the Mongolian People’s Republic. See G. Wheeler, Index. 


Kereit: A powerful tribe, (probably of Turkic origin) who occupied the main part of present Mon- 
golia. The leader of this tribe, Togoril (Ong Khan) was the first senior ally of Temiijin (later 
Chingis), who later overthrew him. This tribe had been converted to Nestorian Christianity. 


Kumbum Monastery: A famous monastery in Amdo, in Kokonor. It is said to have been founded 
on the spot where a sacred tree grew out of the placenta of Tsong-ka-pa, the founder of the 
Yellow Sect in the 15th century. 


Khaalgach: Though the word literally means “door keeper”, in a monastery the khaalgach was a 
lama whose duties were equivalent to those of a secular administrative secretary. 


Khaan: The ruler of the whole people, like Chingis Khaan. Used also for the Emperor or King of 
a foreign country. 


Khadag: A piece of silk (generally blue) in the form of a long scarf. It was widely used to express 
homage at religious rites and to exchange greetings. It also served as a small amount of money. 
A long, white one was used for offering an exceptionally precious present to an important 
person. 


Khaistai Palace: The Bogd’s summer .palace, which was to the east of the city of Khiiree on the 
right bank of the Tuul River. The name was derived from the £4ais (low ornamental fence) sur- 
rounding it. The palace was also called Serisin Ord (Cool Palace). It is described by Pozdneyev 
(p. 384) and Korostovetz (p. 261). 


Khalkh: People and territory of the heartland of the ancient Mongols. In the 1911-1921 period 
Khalkh Mongols constituted approximately 90% of the population of Outer Mongolia. See also 
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Notes on Geographical Names, below. 
Khamba: Abbot, Superior lama of a monastery. 
Khan: The title of a minor ruler of a tribe or a group of tribes. Under the Ch’ing dynasty this title 

was used only for the hereditary Khans of the four Aimags of Khalkh, and the Dérvéd Dalai 

Khan of the West. 

Kharchin: They were descendants of a chief of the Uriankhai tribe, who married a daughter of 

Chingis Khaan. Their three Banners, Right, Middle and Left, were to the east of the All-Blue 

Banner of the Tsakhar League. 


Khiagt Tripartite Agreement: See Lattimore 3, pp. 234-5. 


Khotgoid: Modern Mongol scholars hold that they are a tribe which branched out of the Oirats, 
and not a Mongolized Turkic people as described by some Western scholars. 


Khural: The word originally means “assembly” and was used for religious ceremonies; but it also 
applied to a small monastery. In modern Mongolia it is used for political assemblies, as in [kb 
Khural and Baga Khural. 


Khutagt: Title given to eminent k4uvilgaan. Under the Ching, the most important of them were 
granted monastic territories (shav)and seals by the Manchu Emperor. There were about a dozen 
of them in Outer Mongolia before the Revolution. 

Khuvilgaan: Reincarnation of a Buddha or a Buddhist saint. The highest category of khuvilgaan 
were granted the title of Khutagt. The word kAuvilgakh means to transform, to metamorphose. 
The Diluv’s own explanation is in the Introduction of the Autobiography. 

Lan (Liang): A Chinese “ounce” of silver, equivalent to about 37 grams. Often called, in the English 
language literature, a “tael”, which is actually a word of Malay origin. The /an was not a coin, but 

p a unit of account; sometimes lump silver was weighed on scales in units of /an. 


Li: A measure of distance in China. About one-third of a mile or 550 meters. 

Loshir: Corrupted form of /ao-hsi-r), “old westerners”. Chinese merchants who came from the 
Province of Shansi, “west of the mountains.” They were the most powerful of the Chinese mer- 
chants in Mongolia, constituting two-thirds of the total number. 


Mandal: A religious service at which the offerings were for the use of the privy purse of the high 
personage for whom the service was performed. 


Medee: The title of a person who carried important messages. Manchu, takéar. 


Meiren: An official in the Banner administration, ranking next to zakhiragch. He was particularly 
responsible for military provisions. 

Myangad: One of the West Mongol tribes. According to a legend, they seceded from the tribe of 
Khotgoid in a group of one thousand (myanga), hence the name of Myangad. It is said that they 
were removed to a pasture on the Khovd River, after having attempted an anti-Manchu rebel- 
lion. They had their own Banner and elected their own ruling prince. In 1918, their number was 
about 2,000 and in 1963 about 3,000. See Burdukov, p. 375, n. 19. p. 151. 

Nyarav (Nirba): A monastery treasurer or steward. mal Za L\ 

Ovoo: A stone cairn, placed at the top of a mountain pass, or on the hill behind a monastery, or 
at an important cross-roads. The origin of ovoos seems to have been an altar to the gods of the 


pastureland belonging to a tribe, though in later years, the religious ceremony at the annual 
festival dedicated to an oboo was performed by lamas. 


Ohnit: The clan to which belonged the Diluv’s family. 

Olgiin Siim: A monastery in the Mergen Van's Banner in Tusheet Khan Aimag. 

Oald (Eleut): One of the major West Mongol tribes. Part of the Oirat Confederation. See Dambi 
Odld. 

Ortdé: The post relay system started under the Mongol Empire. During the Ch’ing period and up 
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to the Revolution, the service of running the system was one of the hardest corvées imposed 
on the commoners. The stations, which were set up at an average distance of 30 KM, had to be 
maintained, and the personnel was required to provide horses to the next station, with a man 
to accompany the travelers as guide and to bring back the horses. Use of 6rtod was allowed only 
to those who had official passes, and they had rights to be entertained and lodged according to 
protocol. The relay system is decribed in detail by Ts. Nasanbaljir, Chapter 111. 


Said: Magnate, minister, etc. In modern usage, said means a Cabinet Minister, and an ambassador 
is called e/chin (envoy) said. As is seen in the Diluv’s texts, said was used widely for a person in 
charge of an important mission, which may be translated as High Commissioner, Governor, 
etc., according to the context. 


Sangai Aimag of the Great Shav: Here aimag means a lama community. At the end of the last 
century, this Aimag had about 1,000 lamas. 


Sartuul: In recent years, they live in the northwestern part of Zavkhan Aimag, and one sum in Uvs 
Nuur Aimag. (Burdukoy, p. 375 n. 17). See Sartuul Tsetsen Van. Sart is the traditional Mongol 
name for Sogdians, and the Sartuul claim to be descendants of prisoners of war from the Sa- 
markand region. 


Soyot Sim: A temple which belonged to the Soyot, the plural form of the Soyot, a tribe of Uri- 
ankhai (Pozdneyev, p. 241). They were also called the Mongol-Uriankhai (Murakami, vot. 1 p. 


22 n. 15). 


Sum: The administrative subdivision of the Banner. It was derived from an old Manchu military 
organization, and was based on a certain number of households (about 200 at first). Though a 
sum had no particular territorial identity, in the mpr today, a sum is identified with a commune 
(negdel). The word sum means “arrow’or “bullet”. 


Siild: The “spirit”; in Chinese /ing. Anciently, the su/d of a battle standard represented the divine 
vitality of the men serving under that standard. Now the word si/d is used for the national 
emblem. 


Siins: In Chinese Aun. In 1944, in Ujiimchin in Inner Mongolia, it was said that. “If a man dies by 
an accident before the predestined span of his life, his sims remains in this world for the rest of 
that time and turns into a zddkér (in Chinese duei) and does harm to people. 


Shanzav (Shanjodba): The administrator of the shav of an important Khutagt. The Bogd’s Shanzav 
was called Erdene (Precious) Shanzav. This office was created in 1754 to remove the Gegeen 
from immediate contact with the people and their life (Pozdneyev, p. 45). He had the same 
status as the Head of the League; but as in the case of the Javzandamba, he had no jurisdiction 
over the Shanzav of other Khutagt. 


Shar Sum (Yellow Temple) of Khovd: Its official name was Tugeemel Amarjuulagch Sum, the Temple 
of Universal Tranquility. It was built in 1767, on the western bank of the Buyant River, with a 
subsidy from the Imperial Treasury, and there was a stone tablet bearing an inscription of the 
Emperor Ch’ien-lung. Three important Khutagt, the Jalkhanz, the Yalguusan and the Nar- 
vanchin, rotated in presiding over the temple with a term of three years. (Pozdneyev, pp. 214-22; 
Gongor, pp. 35-40.) 

Shav (Shabi): Though the word means “disciple” and is used in this original sense also, adminis- 
tratively a shav was a serf (and his descendants) donated by a prince to a monastery to provide 
labor for the support of its economy. A Khutagt with Seal had his own monastic territory, 
which was also called shav and was administered by a shanzav. The Bogd’s shav was called the 
Ikh (Great) Shav. 


Taij: From Chinese 7’ai-tsu, the heir-apparent of the Emperor. They were descendants of Chingis 
Khaan's family. Those who descended from Chingis were called /6ré/ taij (relative taij) and those 
who descended from the brothers of Chingis were &haryat (subject) taij. The taij who had no 
special rank or title (those who were younger sons and did not inherit their fathers’ status) were 


divided into four grades. The first was called sergiiin (first). As the number of faij increased, 
lower grade faij in fact were not particularly better-off than commoners. 


Tariat Monastery: In the Dalai Choinkhor Van's Banner in Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. 

Ta Sheng K’uei: One of the most important Chinese firms in Mongolia, with a capital of.30 mil- 
lion rubles. Its original base was Khokh Khot and it performed banking functions for almost all 
Khalkh, while its Khovd branch functioned as bankers for the West Mongol tribes. Almost all 
of the Mongol Banners were indebted to it. (Pozdneyev, p. 208; Burdukov, p. 374 n. 12.) 

Tashlumpo: The monastery of the Banchin Bogd, in the suburbs of Shigatse, about 250 kM to the 
southwest of Lhasa. 

T’ien Yi Teh: A Chinese firm trading in Mongolia. Its Mongol name was Nasuntai. With a capital 
of 2 million rubles, it was the guarantor for the Aimag of Sain Noyon at Khovd. (Pozdneyev, 
p- 208.) 

Toin: Monk. Derived from Chinese ¢ao-jen. A title given to a lama of noble origin. 

Torguud: One of the major West Mongolian tribes. In 1618 the Torguud chief Boro Ordlok left 
Jungaria with 5,000 households and migrated to the northwest into Russian territory. In 1771, 
a part of them returned at the invitation of the Manchu Emperor, and reached Sinkiang after 
a great deal of hardship. The descendants of the Torguud who were left in Russia are known as 
Kalmuks. (See Ejil Torguud.) At the time of the Revolution, the Torguud lived on the lower 
stream of the Chingil and the lower middle Bulgan River, numbering about 5,000 to 6,000 
(Burdukov, p. 377, n. 34). 

Tégrég: The monetary unit of mpR, first issued in February 1925, but not in practice the only valid 
currency until April 1928. 

plu-t’ung: A military-governor of a province in China. 
Tugeemel Amarjuulagch Stim: See Shar Siim of Khovd. 


Tumed A tribe of Inner Mongolia. In 1719 a number of Kharchin and Timed households were 
moved into Khalkh to perform relay service. They were in charge of 20 stations. (Nasanbaljir, p. 
54.) The tribal name comes from simen, “ten thousand”. 

Tsagaan Siim on the River: The White Temple, one of the Bogd’s palaces in Khiiree. It was on the 
Tuul River, to the west of the Green Palace, which is now the Bogd’s Museum. It was used for 
religious services. 

Tsagdaa: Tsagdakh means “to keep watch”, hence “guard, scout, policeman’. 


Tsakhar: One of the Inner Mongolian tribes, but in Outer Mongolia all Inner Mongolian people 
were often referred to as Tsakhar. See Tsakhar in the geographical notes below. 

Tsam Dance: The Chinese called it Ta-Auei, namely a dance to drive away demons. An important 
religious festival with masked dancers to exorcise evil spirits. 

Tsorj: An assistant to the religious manager of a monastery, who supervised lesser officials. 

Ulaa: Horses and pack animals which were requisitioned for relay transportation by those who had 
official permission to travel in this way. Monasteries were exempted from providing this service. 

West Mongols: Known also as the Oirats. They are said to be descendants of the forest people men- 
tioned in the Secret History of the Mongols. They were subjugated by Chingis; but they became 
very powerful in the 17th century and founded the Jungar Empire. Under Galdan (1644-97) they 
conquered a large part of Khalkh. They are divided into a number of tribes. In 1918, their number 
in Outer Mongolia was about 50,000 in all, of which 39,000 were Dérvéd. 

Yamen: An administrative office, civil or military. 

Yanchen: From Chinese yang-ch’ien. A silver dollar. 


Yonjin Khamba Lama: The title of the Bogd’s tutor. The title was used until 1895. (From Mongol 
Historians.) 
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Yuan Sheng Teh: A Chinese firm, much smaller than Ta Sheng K’uei, with a capital of 2 million 
rubles. Its Mongol name was Arshaan. (Burdukov, p. 374 n. 12; Pozdneyev, p. 209.) 

Zaisan: From Chinese tsai-hsiang. In Mongolia this title was used for the chief of an ofog, a subdivi- 
sion of shav under a Khutagt administration. Among the West Mongols, the term was used as 
the honorary title of the chief of a tribe. 

Zakhchin Odld: One of the West Mongolian tribes. They do not like to be called Zakhchin Odld, 
because they are partly descended from prisoners of war from the Samarkand region, and dif- 
ferent from Old. They are related to the Baid. (From a Mongol historian who is a Zakhchin.) 
In 1918, their population was about 4,500 with six monasteries and temples (Burdukoy, p. 383 n. 
60). The word zakhchin itself means “borderer”. 


Zakhiragch: The second official in the Banner administration, next to Tus/agch. There were two of 
them. 


Zangi: The head of a sum. 


Geographical Names 


Agi Bogd Range: There is a mountain called Agi Bogd approximately in the old Bishrelt Giin'’s 
Banner in Zasagt Khan Aimag, in a range running along the southern frontier of the same 
Aimag. 

Alashan: The region to the west of the great loop of the Yellow River. The Alashan Mongols are 
Oold by origin. 

Amdo: A district of Kokonor. Tsong-ka-pa, the founder of the Yellow Sect, is believed to have been 
born here in 1357. 


Avganar: Two Banners (East and West) of Shiliin Gol League in Inner Mongolia. 


Baidag Bogd in Sinkiang: A southern offshoot of the Great Altai, on the frontier between the MPR 
and Sinkiang. It was a summer pasture of the Kazakhs. 


Barga: The region bordering on the northeastern corner of MpR, It was divided into Old Barga 
(east) and New Barga (west). In 1911, at the Declaration of Independence by the Khalkh leaders, 
Barga also declared independence with Hailar as its capital, and sent Damdinsiiren to Khiiree 
to express its allegiance to the Bogd; but Barga was excluded from the region of Outer Mongo- 
lian Autonomy by the Khiagt Tripartite Agreement (1915). 

Bayan Aimag: A mountain in the Diluv’s native Banner. There is a mountain called Bayan Uul in 
the Khasagt Khairkhan range, but it seems to be too far west to be in the former Banner of the 
Tuishee Giin in which he was born. 


Bayanjiirkh: One of the mountains surrounding the basin of Khiiree, on the northeastern side 
of the city. It was the mountain held in veneration by the inhabitants of the Trading City of 
Khiiree. (Pozdneyev, pp. 50-1.) 

Biro Town: This must be the “Bayaruu” mentioned in the biography of Magsarjav. The town, Ching 
Peng, is to the west of Linshi. (Onon, p. 140 n. 21.) 

Bogd Uul (Mountain): The mountain to the south of Khiiree, across the Tuul River. It was regarded 
as holy, and it was prohibited to fell trees or to hunt there. There was a custom that criminals 
should not be executed within sight of Bogd Uul. (Pozdneyey, p. 50.) 

Bogdyn Gol (River): The beginning of the relay station road from Uliastai to Khovd followed the 
valley of this river. (Pozdneyev, pp. 183-5). 

Borotala: The name means Grey (or, Brown) Plain. 

Bulgan Gol (River): The river is in the south of the former Khovd Frontier Region, flowing south. 


ee PS 


The name means sable River. 


Buyant River: A river which flows by the city of Khovd and joins the Khovd River to the north of 
the city. 


Dariganga: The pastureland set aside for herds of the Ch’ing Emperor. It did not belong to any 


Aimag, and pasturing of the Imperial herds was one of the corvées imposed by the Ch’ing. Its 
southern frontier bordered on Shiliin Gol League of Inner Mongolia. 


Doloon Khoolai: The name means “Seven Throats”; but the place could not be identified. 

Dérvéd Banner in Inner Mongolia: There was a Dérvéd Banner in Jerim League in Manchuria; 
but it is more likely that Dérvon Khiitikhed Banner of Ulaantsav League is meant here, as the 
Diluv was staying near Sonod in Shiliin Gol League, after having escaped into Inner Mongolia. 

Dund Gol (Middle River): This river flows between the Tuul River and the city of Ulaanbaatar. 
Three of the Bogd’s palaces stood between the Tuul and the Dund Gol. The old bridge is now 
replaced by Peace Bridge, built by Chinese workers before the deterioration of Sino-Soviet 
relations. 

Dund Giin’s Banner: Middle Prince Banner. Its official name was Middle Urad Banner of Ulaant- 
sav League. | 

East City of Khiiree (Ulaanbaatar):The main part of Khiiree was called Zuun (East) Khiiree, in 
contrast to the district of Gandan, which was to the west. (Piirevjav, p. 25.) 


Ezin (Ezni) Gol: A river in the northwestern part of Kansu, to the west of the great loop of the 
Yellow River. 


Ikh Juu (Zuu): See Ordos. 
Janjin Choir: In the Tsetsen Van's Banner of Setsen Khan Aimag, on the main road from Khiree 


to Kalgan. 


Jeer-in Bulan: The name means “Gazelle Corner”; but the place could not be identified. 


Kalgan: In Chinese Chang Chia Kou, and in Mongol Chuulalt Khaalga. Kalgan is a Western render- 
ing of Khaalga (gate). This was the most important trading city on the Great Wall. A majority 
of exports from Mongolia (like sheepskin, wool, livestock, furs) passed here to be sent to Peking, 
and then abroad. 


Khalkh: The main part of North (Outer) Mongolia, divided into four the Aimags of Zasagt Khan, 
Sain Noyon Khan, Tusheet Khan, and Setsen Khan. 


Khangai: A forested mountain range of Central Mongolia, running from northwest to southeast. 


Khar Ebi Gol (River):This seems to be Khar Erchis Gol, flowing westward in the western part to 
Khovd Frontier Region. 


Khasagt Khairkhan Mountain: A mountain range to the south of the Zavkhan River. 


Khem River: A river flowing from east to west toward Kyzyl in the southeastern part of Tannu 
Tuva. 


Khemchig Banner in Uriankhai: The Khemchig River flows through the southwestern part of 
Uriankhai to the east to join the Ulegkhem River. The region was rich in natural resources and 
well populated. A map of the district in the old Chinese style is found before p. 193 of coKs. WM. 


Khiagt (Khyagta): The most important city on the frontier between Russia and Outer Mongolia. 
The Russian side of the city was called Troitskosavsk, and the Chinese side was called Maimai 
Cheng (Trading City), with a small town called A/tan Bulag (Golden Spring) to its south. In 
March 1921, when the Mongol partisans captured the city from the Chinese, the Mongol side 
of the city was renamed A/tan Bulag. 


Khékh Khot: The name means Blue City. Its Chinese name was Kuei-Sui, consisting of Kuet-hua 


Cheng (the old city) and Sui-yian (the new city). The city was founded by Altan Khan (1507-82) 
who introduced the Yellow Sect of Lamaism into Mongolia. Caravans going to Sinkiang used 
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to start from here. The City is now the capital of the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region of 
China. 


Khélénbuir Banner: The Barga region was called also Khélonbuir, after the names of the two lakes, 
Kholén and Buir. The Banner on Lake Buir was that of the Ilden Van; but as the personal name 
of the ruling prince is not indicated on maps, it is difficult to identify exactly which Banner is 
meant here. 


Khésh66 Mod: The name in Mongol means “Monument Tree”. It is on the Russian side of the 
northwestern frontier. 


Khovd Frontier Region: This region was set aside for defense against the Oirats. 


Khovd (Kobdo): The center of the Western Frontier Region under the Ch’ing. In 1685, Galdan 
Boshigt Khaan of the Jungar Empire built a fortress at about 30 kM from the present site of 
Khovd to resist Manchu conquest and made it the center of a military colony. The Manchus 
seized the place in 1717, and after 1730 it was made into a Ch’ing stronghold against the Oirats. 
In 1762, the city was moved to the present site on the Buyant River with walls around it. A trad- 
ing town developed outside the walled city. In the early 20" century, the population of Khovd 
was about 3,000, the majority of whom were Chinese. (Gongor, pp. 7-28.) The present name of 
the city is Jargalant, though it is generally called Khovd Kéor (City). 


Khudagiin Am: In Mongol this means Well-Mouth. Am is also used for a mountain pass or a 
narrow valley. 


Khiiree (Urga): Khiiree, meaning “enclosure”, is also used for monasteries in general. The name Ik 
Khiree (Great Monastery) was first applied to the tent monastery of the Javzandamba Khuta- 
gt, and frequently moved with the Javzandamba. In 1778, by imperial consent, Ik Khuree was 
settled on the Tuul River. At the Declaration of Independence (1911), the city was called Niis/e/ 
Khiiree, Khiiree the Capital; and in 1924, at the First National Assembly, the name was changed 
to Ulaanbaatar, (Red Hero). The Chinese name Ku-/un is a Chinese rendering of Khiiree, while 
Urga is a corrupted form of érgéo, a Mongol word for the residence of an important person. 
In 1910 the whole population of Khiree was estimated at 60,000, and in 1919 at about 100,000 
of which 3,000 were Russians, about 65,000 Chinese, and 30,000 Mongols, including 20,000 
lamas. See Piirevjav. 


Maajin Shan: A mountain range in the northern part of the Black Gov, across the southern frontier 
of Zasagt Khan Aimag. The name Maayin seems to derive from mech (“monkey” in Mongol), 
suggesting a relationship with the “abominable snow-man’ of which there are many legends in 
the region. The etymology is supported by Dambadorj’s To/bo Lake, in which the local people in 
the Western Frontier told him that Dambijantsan was in the “Bichin Mountain.” Mech is also 
pronounced dich. 


Mend Khairkhan Hills: In the banner of Mergen Van. 


Miao T’ang: The name means “Temple”, because of a large temple there. This Chinese settlement 
was about 50 kM to the north of Nan K’ou 


Mukden: The capital of the Manchu Emperor before the dynasty moved to Peking. Present 
Shenyang in northeast Manchuria. 


Nan K’ou: The pass in Pa Ta Ling to the north of Peking. It was one of the strategic points in the 
defence of Peking against northern invaders. Nan K’ou was the “southern opening’ or pass out 
of the Pa Ta Ling mountain range. 


Oigon Bag and Oigon Lake: It is difficult to find out exactly where they were. Bag was the smallest 
administrative unit and subdivision of a sum. 


Ordos: The region surrounded by the great loop of the Yellow River and a part of the Great Wall on 
the south. Administratively it was the Jk Zuu (Great Temple) League of Inner Mongolia. This 
name as well as Ordos (ord means “palace”) is derived from the Eight White Tents of Chingis 
Khaan, in which were preserved relics of Chingis. The League was divided into seven Banners. 
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Otgon Tengri: The highest peak of Tarbagatai Mountain in the Khangai Ranges, standing to the 
southeast of Uliastai. It is 4,031 meters above sea level. 

Sairi Us: In the Tiisheet Van's Banner of Tiisheet Khan Aimag. Under the Ch’ing, the post-relay 
road from Kalgan forked at Sairi Us, one branch going north to Khiiree, and the other west to 
Uliastai. For a description of the station, see Pozdneyev, pp. 114-7. p. 81. 


Songiin Uul (Mountain):The name means Onion Mountain. This mountain range closes the 
Ulaanbaatar basin on its western side, being separated by the Tuul River from Bogd Uul. 


Soyoljin Hills: Hills lying to the west of the Hsingan Ranges, about 370 km from Hailar. 


Shashin Badrakh: The place which Ja Lama chose as the center of his influence. The name means 
“flaming up (manifestation) of religion’. 

Shiliin Gol: Shiliin Gol League was in the northeastern part of Inner Mongolia on the western 
side of the Great Hsingan. Consisting of 10 Banners, it was the region least affected by Chinese 
colonization up to the end of the second world war. 


Shurmagtai: This seems to be the present Samagaltai, a town which is to the north of the Kem 
River, on the main road leading north to Kyzyl. 

Tagna Uriankhai (Tannu Tuva): The region which is now the Autonomous Republic of Tuva in 
the Soviet Union. It had been contested for a long time between Russia and China, and after 
the Mongolian Revolution, it was declared an independent people’s republic in August 1921; in 
1944 it became Tuva Autonomous Region of the ussr, and in 1961, Tuva Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic. 

Tannu Tuva: See Tagna Uriankhai. 

Tarlggchin: One of the right tributaries of the River Tes, which empties into Uvs Lake (Serebren- 
nikov, p. 145). 

Tuul River: The river flowing to the west on the south of Ulaanbaatar, on the north side of Bogd 
Uul. It eventually joins the Orkhon River. 

Tsagaan Tunge: On the southwestern frontier between Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia, on one of 
the most important communication routes. The question of whether it belonged to China or to 
Autonomous Outer Mongolia was disputed. (Ch’en, Part 11, Chap. 1v, Sec. 5 and 6). It was finally 
included in Chinese territory. 

Tsakhar: Tsakhar region of Inner Mongolia was the home territory of the Mongol Khaan after the 
division of Mongolia by the Dayan Khaan (1466-1504) among his sons. Under the Ch’ing the 
region was divided into Banners of the Manchu rather than the Mongol pattern; that is, with 
appointed officials instead of hereditary princes. Frequently spelled Chakhar or Chahar in the 
international literature. 

Tsenkher Gol: In the middle of Zakhchin Territory. The Zakhchin had two Banners to the south 
of Khovd. 


Tsetserleg: In present Arkhangai Aimag. Formerly in the Zaya Bandit Khutagt’s Shav. 


Tsogt Mountain: Pozdneyev mentions “Tsogt Uul”, which is a continuation of Baruun Tashir 
Mountain, and consists of some white rocks (p. 187). 


Ulaanbaatar: See Khiiree. In 1974 the city had 310,000 inhabitants, namely 22.1% of the whole 
population of MPR. 
Ulaangom: Situated to the west of the southern part of Uvs Lake. 


Ulaantsav League: This League was west of Tsakhar and north of lkh Zuu League (Ordos) across 
the Yellow River. 


Ulegei Khiid: Near the frontier of Inner Mongolia, to the north of Dund Giin’s Banner. Khiid 
means a monastery or temple. It must therefore have been a small place near a temple. 


Uliastai: The most important city in the western part of Outer Mongolia, in the western corner of 
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Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. Around 1733, the Ch’ing created the post of Military Governor of 
Uliastai, who was the highest representative of the Ch’ing in Outer Mongolia. The importance 
of Uliastai reflects the fact that at that time the Oirats had not yet been subjugated. After the 
consolidation of the Ch’ing hegemony, the center of the Ch’ing administration was shifted to 
Khiiree. The name U/iastai is derived from u/ias, “poplar”, meaning a city with poplar trees. The 
population in 1918 is estimated to have been about 3,000, mostly Chinese. The new name of 
Uliastai is Javkhlant. 


Uliastai River: The old name of the Bogdyn Gol flowing on the southern side of Uliastai. It is one 
of the major tributaries of the Zavkhan River. (Pozdneyev, pp. 161-2.) 


Urad: The three western Banners of Ulaantsav League of Inner Mongolia. 

Uriankhai: See Tagna Uriankhai. 

Ujiimchin: Two Banners (West and East) in the eastern part of Shiliin Gol League of Inner Mon- 
golia. 

Wu T’ai Shan: The name means Five Terrace Mountain. In the northern part of the province of 
Shanxi, to the south of Ta-t’ung. Its lamaist monastery was one of the most important centers 


of Mongol pilgrimage. 


Yalban (or Yalbig): Present Yer66 Sum in Selenge Aimag, approximately the old Erdene Van's Ban- 
ner of Tisheet Khan Aimag. 


Yamaat Mountain: Yamaa means “goat”. There are a number of mountains of the same name, usu- 
ally indicating, in fact, ibex (wild goat) rather than the domestic goat. This one seems to be the 
“Yamaatu Ulaan” mentioned by Pozdneyev, which bounded from the south the gorge through 
which passed the Khovd post road (p. 224). 


Zakhchin Da’s region: The Zakhchin had their pastures to the south of the Khovd River on the two 
slopes of the Altai ranges (Burdukov, p. 383 n. 60). 


Zavkhan River: It has its source in the Tarbagatai Mountains, flowing westward into Lake Airig. It 
is 640 KM long and its main tributary is the Uliastai (Bogdyn) River. 

Zavkhan Tsagaan Tokhoi: A big hollow near the Zavkhan River. Tokhoi, “elbow”, is also used for 
”a bend of a river”. 


Zokhoitserem: This is the reading given by a Mongol scholar. We could not identify the exact loca- 
tion of this place. 


Personal Names 


Achit Van: A ruling prince of Zasagt Khan Aimag. See Gonchigdamba. 


Amar, Aladdin: Born in a family of taij, and held an office in the Foreign Ministry (1886 or 1887- 
1939) under the Bogd’s Government. Having joined the People’s Party in 1923, he held im- 
portant posts in the Party and the Government, including Head of Government (1928-30). 
In 1936, he succeeded Genden in the office of Prime Minister when the latter was accused of 
counter-revolutionary activities. He himself was executed in 1939 for the same reason. He was 
later rehabilitated as an unjustly accused victim of Choibalsan’s cult of personality. 


Amarsanaa (Amursana, 1722-1757): The last West Mongolian leader to resist the Manchu conquest. 
Having been defeated, he escaped to Russia, leaving a promise to come back and liberate the 
Mongols; but he died shortly after in exile. His promise was long remembered by the Mongols. 


Amgalan, Ishdulmyn (1892-): A founding member of the Youth League. In 1921, he was appointed 
a representative of the Mongol Army to keep contact with Soviet troops. In 1922, he was sent 
to Uliastai to organize cells of the Youth League in the two Western Aimags. His narrative is 
in the Partisans 11, pp.29-30. 


Anand-Ochir: The Gov Mergen Van of Tisheet Khan Aimag. The main route from Kalgan to 
Khiiree passed through his Banner. For his extravagance see the Political Memoirs. 


Ayursana: Beil of the Odld dependent in Khovd. He may or may not be the same Ayursana who 
was one of the leaders of the 1932 uprising in the West (Brown and Onon, p. 275). 


Ayursanaa: A giin of the Odld dependent on Khovd jurisdiction. 
Baatar Beis: A ruling prince of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. 
Baatar Van: A ruling prince of Zasagt Khan Aimag. 


Badmadorj: Born of commoner origins, he became the Erdene Shanzav, and was appoirited in 1912 
Minister of the newly created Ministry of Religion. In the administrative reform of September 
1915, he was made Minister of Interior, and as the Premier’s Office was abolished in the same 
reorganization, he was in fact the head of the Government. 

Badrakh, Olziitiin (1895—): This seems to be the Olziitiin Badrakh who joined the Party in 1924 and 
occupied the posts of Finance Minister, Secretary and Presidium member of the Party Central 
Committee, etc. In The m1 Party Congress, he is described as from the West Aimag of the Dérvéd 
(p. 216). He was one of the active leaders of the Leftist Deviation; and was expelled from the 
Party in 1932. 

Bakich: One of the White commanders in Western Mongolia. The difficult retreat of General 
Bakich into Sinkiang and his campaigns in Mongolia are described in Chapter vim of Sere- 
brennikov. 


Baldan Giin: Only Ossendowski mentions a “Hun Boldon” who was sent to Uliastai with Domo- 
jirov. According to him, his “old friend Jelib Djamsrap Hutuktu of Narabanchi” sent messengers 
to report disorderly activities of Boldon and Domojirov (pp. 171-6). There is no doubt that “Jelib” 
is the Diluv. Baldan may or may not be the same Baldan who was involved in Tserenpil’s plot 
in 1922-1923. , 

Baldandorj: The first Chief of the Internal Security Office created in July 1922. For his own remi- 


niscence of the commission to liquidate Ja Lama, see Reminiscences, pp. 47-9. 


Bait (Palta) Van: The Torguud Van in Sinkiang. He lived in Peking for a long time, and studied in 
Japan. Being a well known pro-Chinese prince, he was appointed Governor of the Shar Siim 
region in Sinkiang. In 1912, he sent a letter to the Dalai Khan of the Dérvéd, instructing him to 
defend the Khovd region from the Khalkh. 


Banchin Bogd (Panchen Lama), the Ninth Reincarnation (-1937): Though Banchin Lama was 
considered the Junior Pontiff of Tibet, the First Banchin Lama was the co-disciple of Tsong- 
ka-pa, the founder of the Yellow Sect, and there was rivalry between the Dalai Lamas and 
the Banchin Lamas. The seat of the Banchin Lama was Tashlumpo. The conflict between the 
two incarnations became very acute, the Dalai Lama being supported by the British in India, 
and the Banchin Lama left Tibet and went to China in 1924 on the pretext of pilgrimage. The 

Japanese tried to use him for their aim of anti-communist propaganda in Outer Mongolia, and 
there was a widespread rumor that the Banchin Bogd would come with a large army to liberate 
the Mongols from communism. 


Baron: The Mongols generally referred to Ungern as “Baron”. See Ungern-Sternberg. 


Bavaasan (1899-1924): Secretary General of the Central Committee of the Youth League from 
1922. He was accused of having set the Youth League against the People’s Party at the 111 Party 
Congress, and was executed with Danzan. 


Abuja Giin (-1916): From the East Timed Banner of the Zosot League of East Inner Mongolia. 
During the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5) he fought in the Manchurian Volunteers under the 
Japanese Army. At the Declaration of Independence, he went to Khiiree, and for his valor in 
the Inner Mongolian campaigns was granted the rank of Gin. He finally revolted against the 
Bogd’s Government, having been frustrated by the result of the Khiagt Conference. The Japa- 
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nese expansionists tried to use him for their “Manchurian-Mongolian Independence Move- 
ment”; but this plan fell through, and Bavuujav was killed in a battle near Linhsi in October, 
1916. See the Political Memoirs. His activities after the Khiagt Agreement are given in Hist. 11, 
PP: 529735: 

Bayar Giin (—1921): Bayar was one of the followers of Togtokh Tai, the celebrated Inner Mongo- 
lian nationalist, and was a very energetic, able warrior (Burdukoy, p. 384 n. 68). Later he joined 
Ungern’s forces and led a Mongol detachment to launch the first attack on Khiagt at the end of 
May, 1921. He was wounded in the battle, and, having been captured by the People’s Army, died 
in the hospital in Russian Khiagt. His capture is described by Nanzad, who claims that he was 
the one who shot Bayar. Siikhbaatar’s conversation with Bayar is recorded by another partisan. 
(Partisans 1, pp. 473-4 and pp. 742-3.) 

Berin Nomun Khan Khutagt: The Nomun Khan Khutagt had his shav in Zasagt Khan Aimag. 


Bezrodnyi: A Cossack captain. One of the three most blood-thirsty executioners under Ungern 
(Serebrennikov, p. 81). He accompanied Vandanov to Zain Shabi (Ossendowski, p. 187). 


Bint Van, Gonchigsiiren (-1913 )He had been the ruling prince of Khorchin Banner of East Inner 
Mongolia. Having been sent to Khiree by Yiian Shi-k’ai, in the summer of 1912, to persuade 
the Bogd to revert to China, he stayed and took service in the Bogd’s Government. In February 
1913, when holding the post of Vice-Minister of the Premier's Office, he accompanied the Da‘ 
Lama Tserenchimid on his unsuccessful mission to Japan. Japanese Diplomatic Documents 1913, 
no. 332 and no. 334.) He died shortly after, probably poisoned because of his anti-Russian posi- 
tion. (Consten 1, p. 8; Korostovetz, p. 257, p. 263.) 


Bodoo: The lama cook of the Yegiizer Khutagt. No further information. 


Bodoo, Dogsomyn (1885-1922): At first the leading figure of the Consulate Terrace group. He was 
a lama and had traveled to Manchuria, Shanghai, Peking, Petersburg and Moscow. He knew 
Tibetan, Chinese, and Manchu, and was teaching Mongol in the school for interpreters at- 
tached to the Russian Consulate. He also participated in editing a Mongol newspaper, the 
Capital Khiiree Gazette. He was one of the seven delegates of the People’s Party who went to 
Soviet Russia in 1920. Having returned from Irkutsk to activate Party work, he at one time 
served under Tseveen Tergiiiin in Ungern’s forces in order to spy on them, according to his own 
explanation. He was the first Party member to be executed for a counter-revolutionary plot in 
August 1922. 


Buuvei Gavj: One of the men implicated in Eregdendagva’s case. 


Chang Tso-lin: He consolidated control of the Northeast (Manchuria) and after 1919 made it into a 
practically autonomous state under his rule. He first sided with Tuan, but when Hs Shu-cheng 
gained power in Outer Mongolia, which he had regarded as a part of his sphere of influence, he 
joined forces with the Chihli generals to defeat Tuan’s faction. In April 1921, he agreed to send 
troops to recapture Khiiree from Ungern; but his failure to launch an expedition gave rise to a 
widespread rumor that he was in connivance with Ungern. The Japanese tried to utilize him, but 
when he was found not docile enough, a group of extremist officers assassinated him by blowing 
up his train in June 1928. 

Chren-Yi: Attended the Khiagt Tripartite Conference as a Councilor of the Bureau of Mongolian 
and Tibetan Affairs. After the Khiagt Agreement, he was appointed Commissioner of Uliastai 
(July 1915), and when Chen resigned, he was made High Commissioner of Khiiree, taking up 
the office in August 1917. 

Chingis Khaan: The Diluv mentions his name only in connection with the cult of Chingis Khaan’s 
battle-standard, and with the Kereit. 


Chin Siijigt Nomun Khan Gegeen: His shav was in Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. 


Chitarbal: A disciple of the Yegiizer Khutagt. Though there is a lama named Chidraaval mentioned 
in connection with Tserenpil’s plot (1923), this may be a different person (Piirevjav and Dash- 


jamts, p. 64. 

Choibalsan, Khorloogiin (1895-1952): Born the son of an unmarried poor woman. Having been 
placed at the age of 14 in a monastery, he escaped at the age of 17 and went to Khiiree, where, 
with the help of a Buriat scholar, he entered the newly opened interpreters’ school. In 1914, 
he was sent to Irkutsk for further study with some of the best students in the school. Before 
they were called back at the Russian Revolution of 1917, he had made contact with progressive 
Russian and Buriat students. He was very close to Bodoo, and was a founding member of the 
Consular Terrace group. In the summer of 1920, he and Danzan were appointed delegates to go 
to Soviet Russia, to be joined by five more members later. After the Revolution, in August 1921, 
he was made responsible for organizing the Revolutionary Youth League. Having held various 
important offices in the Party and the Government, he was appointed First Deputy Prime Min- 
ister in 1935, and in 1939 Prime Minister. He held this office until he died of illness in February 
1952. Though he was posthumously accused of a cult of personality and of unjust purges, unlike 
Stalin in the Soviet Union he is still regarded as the second hero of the Mongolian Revolution. 
See Onon, Chap. 6; Lattimore 1, Part 11. 


Choijin Nima: Elder brother of Buuvei Gavj. 


Choijin Tsorj: He must be the same lama of Khiiree who wrote a number of pamphlets to make 
propaganda for discovering the Ninth Incarnation of the Bogd (Piirevjav and Dashjamts, pp. 
67-9). 

Ch'u Ch’i-hsiang: Sent to Outer Mongolia in July 1919 as Commander of the Brigade at Khiiree. 


Chiiltem, the Yost Beil: Navaannamjil, who was sent to the West in the spring of 1921 to inspect the 
situation, met Chiiltem, and describes him as a young and able man of integrity (p. 243). On the 
other hand, Ossendowski writes about “the old Mongol Sait Chultum Beyli,” and his resistance 
to the Chinese authorities (pp. 165-6). Ossendowski asserts that he was with Chiiltem when he 
visited the Diluv Khutagt at Narvanchin Monastery (pp. 165-181). 


Dagdan: Da Lama of Uriankhai. In 1916, he was sent to Uliastai to ask the Chinese Envoy there 
(Chren Yi) for protection against the Russians (Ch’en, Part 11 p. 153); and in the autumn of 1919, 
when Kemchug Province had been temporarily recovered by the Chinese, the Chinese Envoy 
in Uriankhai recommended his Government to reward the Da Lama, who had been imprisoned 
by the Russians for having sided with the Chinese, for the great contribution he had made to 
the recovery of Uriankhai (ibid, p. 161). In May 1919, he planned to go to Khiiree to ask for sup- 
port (COKS. WM 1919, pp. 395-7): 

Dagdan: Khamba of Uriankhai. According to Mintslov, who met him in 1914, he was about 50 to 55 
years old, had a great influence among the Soyot, and was also very popular. He had taken the 
initiative to petition the Russian Government to receive the Soyot as Russian subjects; but after 
two years’ waiting, they were told that they would only be taken under Russian protection (pp. 
238-9, pp. 237-9 and pp. 251-3). In April 1921, he seems to have asked the Mongolian People’s 
j Provisional Government to senda special emissary to Uriankhai; but it did not meet his request, 
for it had j just sent Khasbaatar and Dambadorj to the West (Dash, p. 42). 


Daichin Jonon Van: A ruling prince of Tusheet Khan Aimag. See Tsogbadrakh. 

Daichin Van: A ruling prince of Zasagt Khan Aimag. His name was Jalchingombochidan. 
Dalai Choinkhor Van: A ruling prince of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. See Tsedensodnom. 
Damba: One of the four soldiers who accompanied Nanzad. 

Dambar: A Party member accused with the Diluv. 


Dambijantsan (1860?—1922): Known as Ja Lama. He was reputed to have magical powers, exercised 
great influence, and could have led a secessionist movement in Western Mongolia. He was 
liquidated by Nanzad and Dugarjav at the order of the People’s Government. See the Autobi- 


ography, Chapter 111. 
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Dambadorj, Tseden-Ochiryn (1899-1934): Born a subject of the Great Shav. He studied at a pri- 
mary school in Russian Khiagt and worked as a secretary in the telegraphic station at Khiagt 
when he joined the Party. He attended the 1 Party Congress, and in April 1921, was sent to 
the West with Khasbaatar. In 1926, he wrote To/bo Lake, a documentary short story about his 
campaigns in the West which ended in the siege in which his men and the Russian partisans 
under Baikalov were encircled in a monastery on Lake Tolbo for 45 days. He was active in the 
Party Central Committee, (See The su Party Congress, for example), until he was expelled from 
the Party leadership for Rightist Opportunism in 1928. He was sent to Moscow for study and 
died there of illness in 1934. 


Damdandorj Beis: Deputy Said for Pacification of the Southern Frontier under Magsarjav. 


Damdinsiiren, the Manlai Baatar (1871-1920): Born in the New Barga of Kholénbuir region. Hav- 
ing received military training, he was appointed to the post of zangi of a sum. When Mongolian 
Independence was proclaimed, he was sent to Khiiree to offer Barga’s allegiance to the Bogd’s 
Government, and stayed on to serve the new regime as Vice-Minister of War. He attended 
the Khiagt Conference, but was excluded from the delegation because the Chinese and the 
Russians found him “hopelessly aggressive” (Hist. 11, p. 517). He was arrested in July 1920 by 
the Chinese and died in prison, propped up against the wall by his fellow prisoners, refusing to 
lower his head before the Chinese. See Onon, Chapter 3. 


. 


Danzan or Danzan Khorloo (1873-1824): A commoner by origin and a minor customs official, 
Danzan was the leading figure of the East Khiiree group. In the summer of 1920, he and Choi- 
balsan left Khiiree for Russia to ask for Soviet support. From among the seven delegates, he and 
Shagdarjav were the ones who finally reached Moscow. In the People’s Government, he held 
the office of Minister of Finance, and after Siikhbaatar’s death, was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. In August 1924, at the 111 Party Congress, of which he was the President, he 
was accused of having tried to adopt capitalism with the help of the Chinese and was executed 
on 30 August. See The 1 Party Congress. 


Darkhan Chin Van: See Puntsagtseren. 


Dash, or Dashzeveg: One of the four soldiers who accompanied Nanzad to liquidate Ja Lama. He 
was at the military officers’ school when appointed to the mission (Partisans 1, p. 619) 


Dashdendev: In 1922, at the death of Tsedevsiiren Giin, he was appointed Head of the Mongolian 
Consumers Central Cooperative (Brown and Onon, p. 183 n. 11). He was the Government rep- 
resentative official attached to the Shav Administration when he was in charge of sealing off 
the Bogd’s property after his death. 


Dashravdan Giin: According to Mongol historians he was a ruling prince of Khalkh. It is very 
likely therefore that he was the same person as Giin Dashravdan mentioned in the Political 
Memoirs. 


Dashzegve: This may or may not been the Dashzeveg who accompanied Nanzad. “Zeveg” in a 
name is also pronounced as “Zegve”. 


Demid, G. (1900-1937): One of the 11 members of the Party Central Committee Presidium of the 
New Turn. Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Minister of War, he died mysteriously on 
the train while traveling to Moscow, and was posthumously accused by Choibalsan of having 
plotted with the Japanese. He was later rehabilitated as having been unjustly accused. One of 
the co-authors of the Short History of the Revolution. 


Demtsug: Lansu Donir Lama of Uriankhai. A Lansu Donir Lama was a lama who was taken into 
the confidence of a high lama as his close attendant. 


Dendev: There are a number of “Dendev” mentioned’ in the history of this period. One Dendev was 
an original member of the East Khiiree group and the head of the arsenal of the Bogd’s Army 
(Bat-Ochir and Dashjamts, p. 51). A perhaps different Dendev nicknamed Ondér (Tall) Dendev 
is described as a great favorite of the Bogd (Lattimore 1, p. 124 n. 10) and was in charge of the 


Bogd’s Palace Guard (Brown and Onon, p. 754 n.79). It is likely that he was the “Giin Dendev.” 
There is also Stirengiin Dendev (1902-37) whose summary biography does not mention that 
he was a member of the East Khiiree group (Reminiscences, p. 95). There is also L. Dendev who 
is the author of the Short History of Mongolia (Ulaanbaatar, 1934). There seems to be confusion 
even among Mongol scholars about the identities of these persons. 

Diluv Khutagt, Jamsranjav (1884-1964): See the Introduction by Owen Lattimore and the Autobi- 
ography. 

Dogsom, Dansranbelegiin (1884-1939): Educated in Mongol letters, he entered administrative ser- 
vice as a scribe at the age of 15. Under the Bogd’s Government he was a secretary in the Ministry 
of Finance (or of War). He joined the East Khiiree group in 1919, and was one of the seven 
delegates sent to Soviet Russia. He returned from Irkutsk with Bodoo to Mongolia, hoping 
to activate Party work. After the Revolution, he held several important offices including First 
Secretary of the Mongolian Embassy to the Soviet Union, Chairman of the Baga Khural, etc. 
He was liquidated in 1939, but was later rehabilitated. 


Domojirov, Colonel: Sent to Uliastai in the second half of March 1921, as plenipotentiary represen- 
tative of Ungern; but he was soon replaced by Kazantsev for his incompetence and drunkenness 
(Serebrennikov, p. 142; Burdukov, pp. 183-94). For Ossendowski’s story about Domojirov and 
Baldan, see pp. 171-6 and pp. 184-6. He holds that Bezrodnyi arrested Domojirov and sent him 
back to Khiiree. 


Donaijav: One of those accused with Eregdendagva. 


Dorjpalam: A jun van of Setsen Khan Aimag. He may be the Unen Siijigt Iden Van mentioned in 
Brown and Onon (p. 88 and n. 38) as the Banner of this prince was in Khélénbuir region. If so, 
he myst have been reinstated after having escaped to Peking. 


Dorjtseren: Khartal Janjin of Setsen Khan Aimag. 


Dovchin, Sangiin (1895-1939): Held important offices including Deputy Premier and Minister of 
Finance, until he was purged in 1939. He was one of those who were rehabilitated later. 


Dovchin Khuvilgaan: Known as Ugtmyn Lama. According to Diluv, his monastery was in San Beis 
Banner in the eastern part of Outer Mongolia, and he was executed in 1923. The official history 
states that he joined the conspiracy of the White officers, Tuvanov and Vachirov (Brown and 
Onon, p. 192). 

Dugar Beis, Narangiin Dugarjav (1883—) One of those trained at Khujirbulan military school under 
the Bogd’s Government. He participated in the Khovd campaign and was rewarded for his 
services. In 1920, he was conscripted into Ungern’s army and fought against the Chinese. Under 
the People’s Government, he was appointed commander of a detachment to guard the southern 
frontier, when he was sent on the mission to liquidate Ja Lama. After this expedition, he was 
made Said of the South-Eastern Frontier, and also served as Head of the Air Force. (Reminis- 
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Diivchin Sambuu: A divchin is a lama who performs a kind of religious ceremony called giirem. He 

was the Commander-in-Chief of the rebel army and Minister of War in the rebel Government 


(Bawden, p. 320). In April 1933 he was tried with 39 persons and executed with 15 others (Brown 
and Onon, pp. 275, 284). 


Eberhardt, Charles C.: See Brown and Onon, p. 759 n. 110. 


Ekh Dagin: The consort of the Bogd. Though lamas were not supposed to marry, the principal mis- 
tress of the Eighth Javzandamba was officially recognized as Empress and given this title when 
he was enthroned as Khaan. Ekh means “mother”, and Dagin is an important Buddhist female 
deity. Korostovetz writes that she exercised great influence. 


Eldev-Ochir, B. (1905-1936): In 1932 he was elected one of the 11 members of the new Party Central 
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Committee Presidium of the New Turn, and one of the three Secretaries of the Party Central 
Committee in 1934. In 1935, he was the Head of a Special Commission on Religion attached to 
the Party Central Committee to manage the work to be undertaken among the lamas. He was 
purged in 1936. 

Erdene Bandit Khutagt (Lamyn Gegeen): His shav was in Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. 

Erdene Van: A ruling prince of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. See Jamyandorj. 


Eregdendagva Taij: He may have been a Minister of Finance during the time of the Bogd’s Goy- 
ernment (Brown and Onon, p. 814 n. 103); but he cannot be the same person as the Choijin who 
made himself Premier of “Ochirbat’s Yaam”. See the Political Memoirs p. 135 n. 45. 


Eregzen Taij: Uncle of the Yost Beis. 


Eyetei Beil: Even though there is a Banner called Evtei Beil’s Banner in the north of Sain Noyon 
Khan Aimag, it is too far out of the way to pass on the return journey from Olgiin Siim to 
Khiiree. Eyetei may have been the personal name of the prince of the Banner. 


Feng Yii-hsiang (1882-1948): A relatively democratic warlord of the 1920s and 1930s in China. As he 
was not able to create a permanent territorial base, he tried to build up support among the lower 
middle classes, who resented the way in which they were increasingly exploited by government 
monopolies and the major new Chinese capitalists of Shanghai and Tientsin. 


Galin Dever (—1937): A man of the Internal Security, who interrogated the Diluv. 


Genden, P.: In 1925 he was elected Chairman of the Baga Khural, and in 1932 replaced Amar as Pre- 
mier and Foreign Minister, having been elected one of the Party Central Committee Presidium 
members of the New Turn. In 1936 he was forced to resign, and was executed in 1937, for having 
conspired with lamaist reactionaries and Japanese agents. He was later rehabilitated. 


Genden Taij: A ¢aij of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. Though he is not mentioned in other sources, 
Consten mentions a “Giinden-Giin” who participated in the capture of Khovd, and was later 
killed by his own men in Khiiree, seemingly in the beginning of 1913. Korostovetz also refers 
to a “Gendungung” whose troops, with those of Togtokh and Bayar, behaved in unruly ways in 
Khiree after their return from Khovd. 


Gendensodnom: His name is not found among those who are mentioned by Piirevjav and Dash- 
jamts as having tried to discover the Ninth Bogd. 


Gendiin: The Diluv’s disciple who accompanied his master when he escaped into Inner Mongolia. 
He returned to Khalkh after the war, eventually left the Church, married, and died in the 1970s. 


Gombojitshin: A man called Gombojitshin was serving as Said of Khovd in 1922, when Ja Lama 
was liquidated (Szkbbaatar Source Materials, p. 42 and p. 124). Sodnomdarjaa, one of the four 
soldiers who accompanied Nanzad on the expedition, also refers to him (Partisans 1, pp. 618-20). 
He was removed from office for having violated the decision of the People’s Government of 7 
August 1921 prohibiting frontier officials from reporting-directly to the Bogd, without transmit- 
ting the document through the Government (Shirendey, p. 375). It is very likely that he is the 
same person as the one tried with the Diluv and others and sentenced to death. 


Gombokhurts: The Da Lama of the Great Shav. 
Gombosiiren: The Tsetsen Van of Setsen Khan Aimag. 
Gonchig: The stepfather of the Diluv’s predecessor. 


Gonchigdamba: The Achit Van of Zasagt Khan Aimag. Burdukov writes of a Gonchigdamba who 
was a Seis in 1912. He attended all meetings in Khiiree, and became a convinced supporter of 
independence. He was appointed Commander-in-Chief of North-Western Mongolia; but in 
the siege of Khovd Magsarjay, his assistant, really took command. (Burdukoy, p. 72, p. 380 n. 47-) 

Gov Mergen Van: See Anand-Ochir. 


Ginsennorov (Gungsangnorbu, 1871-1930): He was the son of Prince Wangdudnamjil of the 
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Kharchin Right Banner of Josotu League of East Inner Mongolia. Yiian Shih-k’ai appointed 
him President of the Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Bureau in 1913, in order to deprive the 
Mongolian independence movement of its strongest Inner Mongolian leader. See S. Jagchid: 
“Prince Gunsangnorbu, Forerunner of Inner Mongolian Modernization”, Zentralasiatische Stu- 
dien, Wiesbaden, No. 12, 1978, pp. 147-58. 

Giirjav Giin: He must be the same Giirjav who is mentioned by Nanzad in his letter to Siikhbaatar. 
He was serving at the Yamen of the Uliastai Said and was sent to contact Ja Lama about the 
Yost Beis. (Sakhbaatar Source Materials, p. 134.) 


Hsii Shu-cheng: The most powerful deputy of Tuan Ch’i-jui and co-founder of the pro-Japanese 
Anfu Club (1918). He had been trained at the Japanese Military Academy (1905-9). In August 
1917, he became Vice-Minister of War, and in September, co-director of the War Participation 
Bureau against Germany. At Tuan’s suggestion he presented a plan for frontier pacification 
(April 1919). On 30 December 1925, he was assassinated as an act of revenge by the son of Lu 
Chien-chang, who had been assassinated at the instigation of Hsii. 


Ishdorj: He must be the same Ishdorj who translated the first Party Platform into Russian (Brown 
and Onon, p.771 n. 105), and accompanied Danzan as a delegate to the First Congress of Toilers 
of the Far East in Moscow in January-February 1922 (Brown and Onon, p. 825 n. 20). Though 
there was a Mendbayaryn Ishdorj, a partisan (Partisans i, pp. 390-1), it is unlikely that,he, a 
simple herdsman, could have translated the Party Platform. He may be the same as the Ishdorj, 
a Buriat, who was connected with the Pan-Mongolian Movement (Rupen 1, pp. 186-7). 


Itgemjit Beis: This must be the ruling prince whose Banner was in Zasagt Khan Aimag. 


Jadamba, Navaandorjiin (1900-1941): Joined the Party in 1921, and was Deputy Chairman of the 
P. Central Committee (1924-1928). He was Minister of Agriculture and Commerce in 1927 
(Ma Ho-t’ien, p. 103). After having been dismissed from office in 1928 for Rightist Opportun- 
ism, he was sent to Moscow to work in the Mongolian Mission, etc. (Rupen 1, p. 194). 


Ja Lama: See Dambijantsan. 
Jalchiggombodorj: The Sartuul Tsetsen Van of Zasagt Khan Aimag. 


Jalkhanz Khutagt, Damdinbazar (-1923): He was a relative of the Diluv, a Khutagt of very high sta- 
tus, and held in great esteem. His shav territory was in Zasagt Khan Aimag. It had a population 
of 2003, and 28 temples (Burdukov, p. 378 n. 41). Already at the end of the rgth century, he, with 
a number of leading figures, sent a letter to Peking, saying that if the oppression of the Ch’ing 
officials in Mongolia should continue, there would be no alternative for the Mongols but to rise 
in arms (Hist. 11, p. 404). See Brown and Onon, p. 750 n. 56. 


Jambalon, Jigmid: A Buriat whom Ossendowski describes as “the great Prince of the Buriats” (p. 
108). Ossendowski gives a dramatic account of how a woman fortune teller prophesied the fate 
of Ungern in Jambalon’s tent on the eve of his departure to the north (pp. 263-8). When Ungern 
left Khiiree, he put Jambalon in charge of a small force left in the capital. At the approach of the 
revolutionary forces, he fled to the east by motor car. 


Jambi Giin: We have not been able to identify his Banner, unless Jambi is a mistake for “Dambi” 
and stands for the Dambi Odld, whose Banner was to the north of Khovd. 


Jamsran: It is not likely that he is G. Jamsran, who was one of the founding members of the Youth 
League. 


Jamsrano ((Jamtsaranov, Tseveen (1880-1938?): A famous Buriat scholar. He was a fervent sup- 
porter of Mongol nationalism, and came to Khiiree under the Bogd’s Government to teach 
and to edit newspapers in the Mongol language. When Danzan and Choibalsan were waiting 
for an answer from the Soviet Government in Verkhneudinsk, they asked Shumyatskii to call 
Jamsrano, whom Danzan had known in Khiiree, and Rinchino, whom Choibalsan had known 
in the school in Irkutsk, to come and help them. Afterwards, he worked actively for the cultural 
development of Mongolia. He was ordered to Leningrad in 1932 to work at the Institute of 
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Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences, but was arrested in 1937 and disappeared. 


Jamyan, Onguudyn (1864-1930): Giin Jamyan here seems to be O. Jamyan, who was the teacher of 
Sukhbaatar when he first learned Mongol letters. In Mongol sources, he is named sometimes 
Giin Jamyan and sometimes O. Jamyan in the list of people who were arrested by the Chinese, 
and it is not likely that there were two Jamyans. He was an official in the Finance Ministry 
under the Bogd’s Government, and after the Revolution held various posts in the People’s Gov- 
ernment, including Minister of Culture (Brown and Onon, p. 754 n. 81). 


Jamyandorj: The Erdene Jiin Van of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. He had been nominated by Hsii to 
the office of Said of Uliastai, being a convinced pro-Chinese. Chiiltem did not want to recog- 
nize his authority (Burdukoy, p. 175.) On the fall of the Chinese, he was replaced by the Zasagt 
Khan. After the Revolution, in October 1921, he was removed from his office of Janjin of the 
League for having avoided administering official affairs in the interest of the People’s Govern- 
ment (Brown and Onon, p. 170). 


Jamyansharav: The Zorigt Van of Tuisheet Khan Aimag. 


Janjaa Gegeen: The reigning incarnation of Doloon Nuur. Politically the most central representa- 
tive of the Lamaist Church at the Manchu Court. His office was as august in Inner Mongolia 
as that of the Javzandamba Khutagt of Khiiree. (Pozdneyev, xv111.) 


Javzandamba Khutagt, the Eighth (1870-1924): Born in Tibet as the son of a high official close to 
the Dalai Lama, he was brought to Khiiree in 1874. Though he was known for his extravagances 
and debauchery, he played an important role in the Mongolian independence movement. After 
the Revolution he was kept as nominal Head of State until his death in 1924. See Pozdneyev (pp. 
364-85), for his earlier life; and Brown and Onon, p. 750 n. 56. Korostowetz describes his personal 
interview with him (Chapter xxx1). Generally referred to as the Bogd. See Bogd. 


Jigjijav, Ts.: He was a member of the Central Committee of the Party, and in 1928 criticized the 
Rightist Opportunists. One of the Leftist Deviation leaders. 


Jigmed Giin: This must be the same person as Jigmiddorj, who belonged to the Consulate Terrace 
group and was later arrested with Magsarjav. He was the one who, when drunk, revealed the de- 
parture of the second group of the Party delegates to Soviet Russia (Choibalsan, Losol, Demid 
1, pp. 156-7; Brown and Onon, pp. 68, 88, 759 n. 112). After the Revolution he became Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Jonon Beil: A ruling prince of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. 


Jonon Van: Most probably, this is not the Jonon Van in Setsen Khan Aimag, but the one in Zasagt 
Khan Aimag, which bordered on Kansu Province. 


Kaigorodov, A. P.: A Cossack esau/, who in the beginning of 1921, organized a group of about 100 
White Russians to the north of Khovd, and occupied Khovd at the end of March. His troops 
encircled the partisans under Baikalov arid Dambadorj on Tolbo Lake in the autumn of 1921. 
After the defeat, he is believed to have crossed the frontier into Altai and engaged in anti- 
Bolshevik partisan activities for about one year, but finally committed suicide. (Serebrennikov, 
pp- 104-38.) 

Kao Tsai-t’ien: Dispatched to Khiiree in July, 1918 at Ch’en Yi’s request to reinforce Chinese troops 
in Outer Mongolia. As commander of the 4th Cavalry Division stationed in Khiiree, he pre- 
sented a memorial on Mongolian policy to the Chinese Government, in which he stated that 
Mongols were like oxen and horses and very obstinate, and they would have to be suppressed 
with increased military forces. (soxs. WM, pp. 330-3.) In the summer of 1920, he was appointed 
Vice-Commander-in-Chief of the forces to defend the frontier with Russia. 


Kazagrandi: A White Colonel. In the autumn of 1920, he organized a troop of about 150 at Khat- 
khul on Lake Khévsgol from among the Cossacks who had retreated from the Irkutsk region. 
He subordinated himself to Ungern after the capture of Khiree. Ungern ordered him to ad- 
vance into Soviet territory at the end of May 1921, at the time as Ungern’s attack on Khiagt. 


LsLuUsonns 


Kazagrandi’s operation was foiled by partisans under Shchetinkin and Choibalsan. Ungern 
became suspicious of him and had him killed by Sukharev on 17 July, 1921. (Burdukov, pp. 214, 
398 n. 140; Serebrennikov, Chap. x.) 


Kazantsev: Ataman of the Yenisei Cossacks. In May 1920, he was arrested by the Reds, but escaped 
in October, and went to Mongolia to join Ungern after his capture of Khiiree. He was sent to 
Uliastai where he arrived on 9 April, 1921. He was a very cruel man and was feared even by the 
local Russian colonists. Ungern ordered him to advance into Uriankhai at the same time as 
Ungern’s march to the north; but his operation failed and had to be repeated in the beginning of 
July. On receiving the news of the revolutionaries’ capture of Khiiree, he called back his troops, 
but before their arrival Magsarjav staged a coup. He managed to escape and joined Bakich. 


Khainkhirva: This rather unusual name for a Mongol is found among the members of the Party 
Central Committee at the v" Congress. The name occupies the ninth position on the list (Ru- 
pen I, p. 433), but there is no other reference to this person. 

Khaisan Giin (1862?—after 1917): A Kharchin by origin. After participating in an anti-Chinese up- 
rising at the end of 1909, he escaped to Harbin, where he edited the first journal in the Mongol 
language. He was one of the three delegates sent to Petersburg in 1911, having played an impor- 
tant role in organizing the secret consultation about independence (Burdukov, p. 87). In 1912 he 
was appointed Assistant Said to the Jalkhanz Khutagt, the Said to Pacify the Western Frontier 
(Hist. 11, p. 442). See also T. Nakami. 


Khamba Gegeen: Khamba Nomun Khan Khutagt. His shav was in Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. 
Pozdneyev mentions “the khiiree of the Nomun-Khaan, who only recently returned from Rus- 
sian territory” (p. 15). The Gegeen who was arrested at about the same time as the Diluv’s trial 
may have been his successor. 


Khamba Khutagt: This £4uvilgaan in the Zasagt Khan's Banner is not the same as the Khamba 
Nomun Khutagt of the Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. 

Khand Chin Van: See Khanddotj, p. 136. 

Khanddorj Chin Van: Janjin of Tiisheet Khan Aimag. The most active pro-Russian prince, he was 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Bogd’s Government. His position became less 
secure when the Mongols were disappointed by Russia’s reluctance to support their full inde- 
pendence. In spite of his post of Foreign Minister, he was excluded from the Mongol delegation 
to the Khiagt Conference. In the winter of 1915 he died, probably by poison (Hist. 11, p. 555). 


Khatan Baatar: See Magsarjav. 
Khoshuuch Beis: A ruling prince of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. 7. Otgon Tengri Mountain was in 


his Banner. 

Khotgoid Dalai Giin: A ruling prince of Zasagt Khan Aimag. Khotgoid is one of the West Mon- 
golian tribes. 

Khursurunza Gombosiiren: Though the Diluv describes him as the Tsetsen Van of Tiisheet Khan 
Aimag, there is a Tsetsen Giin’s Banner in Tusheet Khan Aimag, and a Tsetsen Chin Van's Ban- 
ner is in Sain Noyon Khan Aimag; it is difficult to say which one is meant here. 

Khiiiikhen Khutagt: His shav is not found on maps. 

Lamjav Gin: A prince of the Dalai Choinkhor Van's Banner of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. He was 
under the Uliastai Said, Jamyandorj, when the latter was replaced by the Zasagt Khan after the 
fall of Chinese authority in Mongolia; he continued to serve under the next Said, Chiltem 
(Burdukov, pp. 176-7). “Hun Jap Lama” mentioned by Ossendowski seems to be Lamjav Giin 
(pp. 168-72). He was arrested when Danzan was purged; arrested again in 1932 and probably 
executed. 

Lamyn Gegeen: There is no shav territory of this Gegeen indicated on maps; but a “Lamyn Ge- 
geen's Khiiree” is found in the Shav of the Erdene Bandid Khutagt. Pozdneyev writes about the 
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“shabinar of Lamiin Gegeen” which was next to the Daichin Van's Banner and also to that of 
the Banner of the Sain Noyon Khan. In fact the Shav of the Erdene Bandid Khutagt is found 
between these two Banners. This seems to indicate that Lamyn Gegeen was a vernacular way of 
referring to the Erdene Bandid Khutagt. 


Larson, Frans August (1870-1957): He came from Sweden to Mongolia in 1893. Korostovetz sus- 
pected that he was an agent sent by the Chinese Government. Larson's own account says that 
Yuan Shih-k’ai asked him to make peace between the Chinese and the Mongols when they 
were fighting in Inner Mongolia in 1913 (pp. 227-36). Though he gives a minute description of 
the role he played in 1913, there is no mention of the Mongols’ attempts to contact American 
officials through him. 


Lekshi: The name which the Diluv attributes to the Russian Consul in Khovd. The person in 
question was Mikhail Nikolaevich Kuzminskii. He did not come to Khovd until 21 July, 1912, 
though he had been appointed to the post earlier. The role played by Kuzminskii in the siege of 
Khovd is also related by Burdukov (pp. 77-91). Through his good offices, the Manchu officials 
and the Chinese who had been taken prisoner were able to return to China. Lekshi is a Mongol 
pronunciation of Aleksei, which was not part of Kuzminskii’s name, but it could be a form of 
address used for any Russian. 


Lhamo Giin: We have found no further information about him except that he was a ruling prince 
of Khalkh. 


Lhavaangrinchin Beis: As the Banners are indicated on maps according to the titles of the ruling 
princes, we are.not able to identify his Banner. See San Beis. 


Li Yiian: He had been the Commissioner in Khiagt since the spring of 1918. At the end of 1919, 
he was appointed Vice-Envoy to Hsii to impose the ceremony of Outer Mongolian reversion 
to China. In December, 1918 he presented a memorial, suggesting that the question of Outer 
Mongolia be referred to the Paris Peace Conference. (Li, pp. 148-150.) 


Losol, Dajavyn (1890-1939): One of the original members of the Consular Terrace group. He had 
been to Peking, Leningrad and Moscow. In 1913, he accompanied Damdinsiiren’s troops as 
regimental lama (chaplain) on the Inner Mongolian campaigns. He was one of the seven Party 
delegates to Soviet Russia in 1920. He left Irkutsk with Danzan and Shagdarjav for Moscow, 
but returned to Irkutsk having quarreled with Danzan on the way. In 1925, he returned to secular 
life, and held various important posts until he fell victim to the purge of 1939. He was rehabili- 
tated in 1962. He was one of the co-authors of the Short History of the Revolution. 


Lovon Shamar: One of those tried with the Diluv. The name means “Red Teacher”. 


Luvsan of Barga: He seems to have been of Inner Mongolian origin and came to Outer Mongolia 
with Bayar Giin (Mongol historians). He is described as Barga Janjin, and was one of those as- 
signed to the operation of rescuing the Bogd (Choibalsan, Losol, Demid 11, p. 80). 


Luvsanjamba: A man from Uliastai who came to confiscate the Diluv’s property. 


Luvsansharav: He may have been one of the 1: members of the Party Central Committee Pre- 
sidium of the New Turn, and one of the three Secretaries of the Party Central Committee. On 
the other hand, in the Diluv’s story, he is described as a typical leftist man, though honest. 


Ma Amban: The last Manchu Amban of Uliastai. We have not been able to find his full name. The 
last Uliastai Janjin was K’uei-Fang, who took up office in September 1910. 


Magsarjav, Sandagdorjiin (1877-1927): Also known as the Khatan Baatar Van. Born in the Banner 
of the Itgemjit Beis of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag, in the family of a gin; but the family was not 
well-to-do, and he took an initiative in encouraging agriculture and handicrafts in his region. 
He was serving in Khovd at the office representing the Khalkh authorities when the news of 
Independence reached Khovd. He immediately rode to Khiiree to avoid being arrested by the 
Chinese and also to inform the Government of the situation in the Khovd region (Burdukov, 
pp. 58-9). In July 1918, he was awarded a Banner of his own. After the Revolution he was ap- 


pointed Minister of War (December 1922), and his post was confirmed in the Government 
under the new Constitution (1924). Earlier in the same year, he had renounced all his titles and 
honors. See Onon, Chapter 4. 

Manjusri Lama, Tserendorj: Though his shav is not found on maps, according to Mongol histori- 
ans, this Khutagt had more than 300 serfs forming one ofog. When the Jalkhanz Khutagt was 
sent to the West in June-July 1921, he was in charge of the Seal of the Prime Minister. His 
property was confiscated in 1929-1930. His monastery was on the southern slope of the Bogd 
Uul. It was built in 1750, and in 1791 by Imperial favor the name Buyani Zalbiragch Sim (Temple 
to Pray for Virtue) was bestowed on it (Pozdneyev, pp. 397-8.) 

Manlai Baatar: See Damdinsiiren. 

Meng Tsu-yi: He was later appointed Tsakhar Amban. 

Mergen Noyon Khutagt: His Shav was in Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. 

Mergen Van: See Gov Mergen Van. 


Mishigdonrov: Jiin Van of the Torguud. There was a Torguud Banner in the southwest corner of 
the Khovd Frontier Region. 


Mishigdorj: The Yost Beis of Zasagt Khan Aimag. His Banner was on the southern border to the 
north of Kansu Province of China. Though he is often mentioned as the prince who had gone 
over to the side of Ja Lama, we have not been able to find further information about him. 


Mordjandov: He had the title of Chin Van Lama. His name is not found on the final list of del- 
egates approved by Peking (Ch’en, Part m1, pp. 17-9). 

Myatav: Da Lama of Iroo River Monastery. No further information. 

Naidan: A ruling prince of Khalkh who took part in Inner Mongolian campaigns (Mongol histo- 
rians), but We have not been able to identify his Banner. 

Namsrai: This may or may not be the same Namsrai, the Head of the Internal Security Office in 
1933, who was purged in 1937, and is said to have “caused quite a few Party and State responsible 
persons to perish unjustly.” (Brown and Onon, pp. 338, 820 n. 50). 

Nanzad, Damirangiin (1882-1930): Born in the Banner of Sodnomdorj Zasag of Tiisheet Khan 
Aimag. In 1912 he was drafted for military service and was trained at Khujirbulan, where he 
knew Siikhbaatar. He was one of the very first partisans to join Siikhbaatar. In the early years 
after the Revolution, he held high offices in the People’s Army, and in the autumn of 1922 was 
assigned the mission of liquidating Ja Lama. After the Revolution he worked chiefly as an of- 
ficial in the Army Office. His narrative is found in Partisans 1, pp. 461-83. 

Naran Khutagt: His Shav was to the southeast of the Narvanchin’s Shav. 

Narvanchin Khutagt: His Shav was to the south of Uliastai. See H. H. Vreeland, Chapters 1 and 11. 

Navaan Beis: Zorigt Jiin Van. Burdukov mentions Governor Zorigt Said (p. 118). 

Neiten: A Khalkh lama who accompanied Ja Lama to Tibet. 

Norvsiiren: A man of the Ministry of Interior. 


Noyon Gegeen: There was no Noyon Gegeen in Tusheet Khan Aimag (Mongol historians); though 
there was a Mergen Noyon Khutagt in Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. 


Orlov, Arkadii Aleksandrovich: Tsarist Consul in Khiiree. He seems to have been sent to Khiree in 
early 1917. After the February Revolution the Russian colonists in Khiiree demanded his recall, 
but he continued to be recognized as the official Russian representative by the Chinese and by 
the Bogd’s Government, having been confirmed by the Government of Kolchak (Burdukov, pp. 
15475, P- 393 N. 109). 

Ossendowski, Ferdinand: A Pole by origin. He escaped from Krasnoyarsk in early 1920, and reached 
Uliastai in the summer or autumn of the same year, traveling through Uriankhai. Burdukov de- 
scribes him as a very cunning man full of intrigue (pp. 171-8). Ossendowski, for his part, called 
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Burdukov a Bolshevik (p. 166). He left Khiiree shortly before Ungern’s march to the north, and 
reached Manchuria. After having taken refuge in the United States, he published Beasts, Men 
and Gods, in which “Jelyb Djamsrap Hutuktu of Narabanchi Monastery” performs miracles. 


Olziikhand: A Buriat who was sent to the West with Khasbaatar and Dambadorj in April 1921 as 
interpreter for their troops (Mongol historians). It is likely that he is the Banzaryn Olziikhand, 
whose narrative is found in Partisans 11, pp. 445-7. He was engaged in propaganda activities as 
well as mobilization. He is mentioned as “Adana” in Dambadorj’s To/bo Lake. 


Pailaskii: His name is not found in the Istoriya Tuvy, though he seems to have been an important 
Soviet official in Uriankhai. 


Pu-yi, Aisin-Gioro (1906-1967): The last of the Manchu Emperors in China. He was enthroned in 
December 1908 and abdicated in February 1912. In 1932 the Japanese made him head of the pup- 
pet state of Manchukuo. On Japan's defeat in 1945, he was made prisoner in the Soviet Union as 
a war criminal. Having been handed over to the Chinese (1950) and released (1959), he lived as 
an ordinary citizen. See his autobiography. 

Puntsag, Bazaryn (1882-1952): He had been trained at Khujirbulan with Siikhbaatar, and was com- 
mander of the garrison at Khiagt at the time of the liquidation of the Bogd’s Army. He joined 
the East Khiiree group and sent secret information from Khiagt concerning the development 
of the civil war in Siberia. He helped the second group of the delegates to Soviet Russia when 
they crossed the frontier. On returning to Khiagt, Siikhbaatar contacted him and asked him to 
recruit volunteers. After the Revolution, he was mainly in the government administration, and 
after 1936, worked in the herding economy and attended the First Conference of Model Herds- 
men in 1941. His narrative is found in Partisans 1, pp. 523-46. 


Puntsagdorj: Da Lama of Diinkher. In the summer of 1920, he helped the People’s Party to obtain 
the Bogd’s seal on their letter to request help from Soviet Russia. He was a nationalist and had 
quarreled with Badamdoyj, which prevented him from receiving promotion after the liquidation 
of autonomy. For these reasons, he had been sympathetic with the revolutionaries (Bat-Ochir 
and Dashjamts, pp. 81, 84, 88). After the Revolution, he was made Minister of Interior, the office 
which he was holding in January 1922; but he was accused of writing “Unlimited Monarch” to 
designate the Bogd in official documents. Later in 1922, he was tried and executed with Bodoo 
and others (Brown and Onon, pp. 154, 191). 


Puntsagravdan: Bishrelt Jiin Van from Barga. In 1920 he was chosen by Hsii as one of the delegates 
to Peking, but his name is not found on the final list approved by Peking (Chen, Part 111, pp. 
17-9), apparently because he was from Barga, which the Chinese Government had excluded 
from Outer Mongolia. 


Puntsagtseren: Darkhan Chin Van of Tisheet Khan Aimag. He was the Deputy Prime Minister 


under the Bogd’s Government. His Banner was in the region of Khiiree. 
Radnased Taij: The administrator governing the subjects of Ja Lama. 


Rinchinov (1885-1937?): Also called Elvegdorj. He was a Buriat intellectual, whom Choibalsan met 
at the school in Irkutsk, and at Choibalsan's request came to help the Mongol delegates on their 
mission to Soviet Russia (Choibalsan, Losol, Demid 1, pp. 132-137). From then on he played an 
important role, especially as liaison between the Comintern and the Mongolian People’s Party. 
His dominating influence was evident at the 111 Party Congress. (See The i Party Congress.) He 
was involved in the Soviet purge of 1937 and disappeared. 

Russian Gombo: Choibalsan mentions a “Russian Gombo”, who in 1930 plotted against the Peo- 
ple’s Government, establishing contact with the Japanese (Works 1, p. 85). This is certainly the 
same man referred to by the Diluv. There is also a “Russian Gombo” who was sent by Vandanov 
to kill Chiiktem (Choibalsan, Losol, Demid 11, p. 209); but it seems unlikely that he was the 
same as the man here mentioned. 


Sain Noyon Khan, Namnanstiren: He was made Head of the Premier's Office in the middle of 1913. 


At the end of the same year, he went on a mission to Petersburg with the hope of persuading the 
Russian Government to include Mongolia in the negotiations which were going on between 
Russia and China, but before the delegation reached the Russian capital, the Russo-Chinese 
Joint Declaration was published. In 1915, the Premier's office was discontinued and he was 
transferred to the post of Minister of War, and died in April 1919. Kungrov and Sorokovikov 
hold that he was poisoned by the Bogd, because of his opposition to the negotiations with Chen 
Yi (pp. 47-8). This is not quite convincing because the Bogd was not in favor of the negotia- 
tions, though it is believed that Sain Noyon Khan was poisoned by his adversaries, who were 
pro-Chinese. 


Saj Banchin: It has not been ascertained that there was in fact a monastery called Saj Banchin’s 
Monastery (Mongol historians.) 


Saj Lama, Jamyandanzan: He came from Tibet and became one of the Bogd’s intimates and chief 
of the Bogd’s Tibetan bodyguard, and led the attack on the Bogd’s palace to conduct him to the 
Monastery of Manjusri. He was arrested for a counter-revolutionary plot in the autumn of 1921, 
but was set free by the Bogd’s influence. He was finally executed with Bodoo and others in 1922. 
See Bat-Ochir and Dashjamts, pp. 219, 221; Bawden, pp. 253-4. 


Sambuu Diivchin: See Diivchin Sambuu. 


Sambuu, Kharchin Giin: His Chinese name was Pao Wei-han. He was a high official of Hsii’s 
Headquarters and was acting as High Commissioner after the fall of Hsii until Chen Yi re- 
turned to Khiiree in early November 1920. Dogsom at that time wrote to Sikhbaatar mention- 
ing that Sambuu was in charge of all affairs in Khiiree (SukAbaatar Source Materials, p. 112). 


San Beis: San stands for the first syllable of the ruling prince’s personal name. When there was a 
famous ruling prince, his Banner was often called by his name even after his death. It seems 
that his Banner was identical with the Achit Beis’s Banner of Setsen Khan Aimag. See also 
Brown and Orfon, p. 762 n. 4. In the Political Memoirs, Ja Lama, in the same context, is said to 
have stayed in Lhavaangrinchin Beis’s Banner. It is possible that this was the name of the Achit 
Beis of that time. 


San Lama from Inner Mongolia: Mongol historians also could not find further reference to this 
lama. 


Sandoo (Sandowa): The last Manchu Amban in Khiiree. He had been Vice-Governor of Kueihua 
(present Khékh Khot) and took up the office of Khiree Amban from January 1909. He was 
driven out of Khiiree at the Mongolian Declaration of Independence. 


Sarnun Otoch: The Bogd’s physician. An ofoch was a physician to persons of high rank. 
Sartuul Tsetsen Van: See Jalchiggombodorj. 


Semenov, Grigorii Mikhailovich (1891-1946): Ataman of the Zabaikal Cossacks. His mother was a 
Buriat. After the Russian Revolution, the Japanese officially supported him to form a govern- 
ment in Siberia which would be under their control. In February 1919 he planned to create a 
Great Pan-Mongol State, but Outer Mongolia refused to join, and the funds which some Japa- 
nese activists had promised him did not arrive. These circumstances provoked internal dissen- 
sions, and the project came to an end at the beginning of 1920. Under pressure of the Allies, the 
Japanese Government withdrew its support and Semenov’s forces suffered a complete defeat 
at the end of October 1920. He later lived in retirement, but after the Japanese defeat was tried 
and executed in 1946. 


Sengebazar: A deil of the Old dependent on Khovd. No further information. 


Setsen (or Tsetsen) Khan, Navaanneren: Korostovetz describes him as the Minister of Finance 
who was living in a very modest dwelling in 1913 (p. 154). He was sent by the Bogd to Peking 
at the end of 1915 in the hope of convincing the Chinese that Autonomous Mongolia should 
have equal status with China (Hist. 11, pp. 535-7). He was Minister of Justice when appointed a 
member of this delegation to Peking. In the Government named by the First National Khural 
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(1924) he was made Minister of Foreign Affairs (Rupen 1, p. 432). Setsen Khan should not be 
confused with Setsen (or Tsetsen) Van Giirsoronzon-Gombosiiren, who took a letter of request 
for support to the Japanese Consul in Hailar in 1920. 


Sodomdorj (Sodnomdarjaa), Damdiny (1895—): One of the four soldiers who accompanied Nanzad 
and Dugarjav to liquidate J a Lama. He was serving in the garrison of Khovd Frontier Region 
when he was assigned to the mission. After this he served in various offices not only in Internal 
Security but also in commerce and finance. His narrative is found in Partisans 1, pp. 616-21. 


Sodnomdorj Beil: Vice-Minister of Justice who accompanied the Da Lama Tserenchimid to the 
West in 1914. He may be the same person as the Eyetei Beil Sodnomdorj. 


Sokobin, Samuel: American Consul at Kalgan. He visited Khiiree for four weeks beginning on 18 
August 1921, and also early 1922. See Brown and Onon. pp. 753 n. 74, 785 n. 145. 


Sonomravdan, the Zasagt Khan: He died sometime after 1912. It was said that- he was poisoned by 
the Bogd and his intimates (Mongol historians). 


S66ng6 Sharav Gavj: One of those tried with the Diluv. 


Sundui: Bishrelt Giin of the Tisheet Khan Aimag, who captured Ungern. After the Revolution he 
served as secretary of the Party Central Committee (Sakhbaatar Source Materials, p. 152). 


Siikhbaatar, Damdingiin (1893-1923): The first hero of the Mongolian Revolution. Having been 
trained at the army school at Khujirbulan, he served in the army of the Bogd’s Government. He 
was one of the founding members of the East Khiiree group, and one of the seven Party del- 
egates to request support from Soviet Russia in 1920. He and Choibalsan remained in Irkutsk to 
receive military and political training. Coming back to Russian Khiagt at the end of November, 
1920, he started to organize partisan troops. At the First Congress of the Party, he was appoint- 
ed Commander-in-Chief of the Army. After the Revolution, in the autumn of 1921, he went to 
Moscow in the Mongol delegation to conclude a friendship treaty with Soviet Russia, and was 
received by Lenin. He died on 22 February, 1923. Though there was a widely believed rumor that 
he had been poisoned by his adversaries, it is now officially held that he died of illness caused 
by overwork. See Onon, Chapter 5; Lattimore 1, Part 1. 


Shagdar, Tsetseg (Chagdarjav): Tsetseg means “flower” and pockmarked people were sometimes 
nicknamed “Tsetseg”. He was a wealthy lama who was engaged in private business and had 
traveled in Russia and Europe. He was one of the original members of the Consulate Terrace 
group, and went to Soviet Russia as one of the seven Party delegates. He accompanied Danzan 
to Moscow, and was elected Chief of the Provisional People’s Government at the First Party 
Congress in Khiagt, After the Revolution he was appointed the first head of the Mongolian 
Central Consumer Cooperative, but was executed with Bodoo and others in the summer of 
1922. 


Shalgan Danzan: Executed with Russian Gombo. 


Shirnindamdin: Erdene Jonon Van of Tusheet Khan Aimag. As Vice-Minister of Justice, he was 
one of the main delegates at the Tripartite Conference at Khiagt. One of his ancestors had been 
given a Manchu princess in marriage. Ch'en Lu, on arriving in Khiiree in October 1916 as the 
first Resident under the Khiagt Agreement, tried to persuade him to use his influence to make 
the Mongol Government accept investiture of the Bogd by the Chinese President, but he was 
not willing to respond (Chen Lu, p. 69). His banner was in the region of Khiagt and suffered 
greatly from requisition and pillage by the Chinese soldiers who had taken refuge there after 
Ungern's capture of Khiiree, and many of the partisans came from this Banner. 


Shishmarev: According to Bawden, he was the first Russian Consul in Khiiree, and had written 
about Chingiinjav's revolt in 1756-7 as the prince’s “plan to liberate Mongolia from the Manchu 
yoke,” In 1891, he traveled with Ja Lama from Uliastai to Urga (Burdukov, p. 379 n. 42), and was 
Consul at Khtiree when Pozdneyev visited Mongolia. When Khanddorj went to Petersburg on 
his second mission to Russia at the end of 1912, he accompanied him to Tsarskoe to present him 
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to Nikolai IT (Hist. 11, p. 474). 

Targan Baatar Van: A ruling prince of Zasagt Khan Aimag. His Banner was to the west of Uliastai. 
Targan means “fat”. 

T'ien: T’ien Chung-yii: Tu-t’ung (military governor) of Tsakhar. In January, rg19 he presented a 
memorial proposing a comparatively conciliatory approach to the Mongolian question (Li, pp. 
158-64). His communications about the Mongol delegates are found in coKs. wM, pp. 518-22. He 
was appointed Military Governor of Shantung Province on 26 December 1919. 


T’ing: A Chinese who was the foster father of the Narvanchin Khutagt. No further information. 


Togtokh, Sunduiin: According to the Diluv, he was a giin of Sain Noyon Khan’s own Banner, well- 
educated and strongly anti-Chinese. He escaped arrest by the Chinese (Lattimore 1, p. 170 n. 6.) 
Brown and Onon believe that he was the same Togtokh who was a member of the East Khiiree 
groups (p. 797 n. 47). He was executed in 1922 with Bodoo and others. 


Toli Beis: His Banner as such is not indicated on maps. According to Mongol historians, it was the 
present Tsogt Sum of Gov-Altai Aimag. It seems to have been the Banner of the Ilden Giin in 
Zasagt Khan Aimag. 

Tuan Ch)j-jui (1865-1936): One of the Peiyang military leaders. He held the office of Prime Min- 
ister several times according to the vicissitudes of the unstable political situation in China. He 
organized his own Anfu Club on 7 March 1918, and as Prime Minister signed secret mutual 
military assistance agreements with Japan (25 March and 16 May) under which the Japanese 
agreed to finance, train and equip a new Chinese military force, the War Participation Army, in 
return for such concessions as the right to station Japanese troops in Manchuria and Mongolia. 
When the first world war ended, this army was renamed the North-Western Defense Army 
under Hsii Shu-cheng. 


Tuvinskii: He was doing research at the Department (later Academy) of Sciences in Ulaanbaatar 
from 1929 to 1938. He knew Mongol very well. It is said that materials concerning this man can 
be found in the Manuscript Archive of Leningrad (Mongol historians). 


Tuden Zasag: A ruling prince of Setsen Khan Aimag. As no title is given for this prince, it is dif- 
ficult to identify his Banner. 


Tug) Janjin: One of the leaders of the 1932 rebellion (Brown and Onon, p. 275). 


Tumenbayar: A zakhiragch of the Uriankhan Daichin Van's Banner. It was immediately to the west 
of the Banner of the Zasagt Khan. 


Tuisheet Van: This must be the ruling prince of the large Banner in Tiisheet Khan Aimag with its 
southern border on the frontier of Inner Mongolia. 

Tuvshinbayar Giin: He accompanied Vandanov to Uliastai. He is also mentioned by Choibalsan, 
Losol, Demid 11, p. 209 and Navaannamiil, p. 245. 

Ts’ao K’un: Peiyang general who served as governor of Chihli in 1916. In 1917, with Tuan and other 
Peiyang leaders, he opposed the attempt of Chang Hsiin to restore the Manchu monarch, but 
soon after this, he broke with Tuan. In the summer of 1920, as Head of the Chihli clique, he 

» joined Chang Tso-lin to oust Tuan. 

Tsedendorj: Akhai Beil of Zasagt Khan Aimag. 

Tsedensodnom: Dalai Choinkhor Van of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. 

Tsembel: A nyara of Iroo River Monastery. He is mentioned by name by Burdukov (p. 210). 

Tsembel: A deserter from the army, who was in the same prison with the Diluv. 


Tsendsiiren: It is not likely that he was the same Tsendsiiren who was expelled from the Party as 
one of the six leaders of the Leftist Deviation (Brown and Onon, p. 815 n. 134). 


Tserenbaavai: A juin van of Tisheet Khan Aimag. Navaannamjil writes about a Tserenbaavai, who 
was a ruling prince of Tiisheet Khan Aimag. According to him, this prince was of Manchu 
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origin and was deposed for his atrocities and oppression; but the year of his removal from office 
is put as 1917, and the name of his successor is also different from the name given by the Diluv. 
There is a petition of grievances presented by commoners of his Banner against their ruling 
prince Tserenbaavai in 1900 (Natsagdorj 1, p. 118). As he is described as Efu, the son-in-law of 
the Manchu Emperor, this must be the same person as the one mentioned by Navaannamjil. 
The Diluv’s statement about his having been born and grown up in Peking gives an impression 
that his Tserenbaavai was the same person as this Efu. 


Tserenchimid (1914): Da Lama of the Great Shav. Though he was often described as “pro-Chi- 
nese,” he was in fact a convinced nationalist. In February 1913, when it had become clear that 
Russia would not support full independence for Mongolia, he tried to go to Tokyo to request 
Japanese support, but was turned back on his way from Hailar, as the Japanese Government 
was not ready to intervene in Outer Mongolian affairs, being bound by secret agreements with 
Russia. Korostovetz leaves vivid accounts of his confrontations with the Da Lama. He died on 
his return journey from the West in 1914. 


Tserendorj, Balingiin (1868-1928): Born in a commoner's family of the Great Shav and brought up 
in Khiree, he was versed in Chinese and learned Manchu as well as Mongol letters. At the age 
of 16, he entered the service of the Manchu administration office at Khiiree (1885-1890), then 
taught at the interpreters’ school attached to the Russian Consulate (1890-1904). In 1913, he was 
made Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Bogd’s Government, and Minister of the same 
Ministry from 1915 to 1919. He attended the Khiagt Tripartite Conference, and was the chief 
negotiator with Ch’en Yi about the 64 articles. From 1920 to 1921, he served in the Government 
revived by Ungern. In July 1921 he was appointed to a responsible post in the Foreign Ministry, 
and when the Jalkhanz Khutagt was made Premier, he was in fact performing the duties of the 
office, and was appointed Premier at the Jalkhanz’s death (1923), the office which he held until 
he died in February 1928, having been elected the first Prime Minister of the People’s Republic 
(1924). In fact, Korostovetz writes that Tserendorj, though clever and efficient, had no political 
orientation. It seems that he was a hard-working, honest bureaucrat rather than an opportunist. 
See Shirendey, 2. 


Tserengombojav: Zasagt Khan. He succeeded to the title after the mysterious death of Sonomrav- 
dan in 1912. Korostovetz also writes that the representative of Zasagt Khan Aimag abstained 
when the final decision about reversion to China was put to vote. 


Tserenpil: He was a secretary of the Banner of Togtokh, the Chin Achit Van of Setsen Khan 
Aimag. His name is seen in the documents concerning this affair preserved in the Japanese 
Foreign Office. See Brown and Onon, p. 798 n.53. 


Tseveen Tergiiiin (Luvsantseveen): He was a fergiun taij, or taij of the first rank, namely the son of 
a Khan or Chin Van. He was a younger brother of the Darkhan Chin Van of the Tisheet Khan 
Aimag, but was at odds with his pro-~Chinese brother, and is said to have been primarily re- 
sponsible for inviting Ungern to support the Bogd against the Chinese (Lattimore 1, p. 171 n. 7). 
He was the Commander-in-Chief of the Mongol troops under Ungern. One of the accusations 
against Bodoo and others was that they had established contact with Tseveen Tergiiiin (Brown 
and Onon, p. 191). Nanzad relates that when the revolutionary forces approached Khiiree, a 
messenger arrived with a letter with the Bogd’s seal and the signature of Tseveen Janjin, asking 
them to enter Khiiree unarmed (Partisans 1, p. 475), suggesting that he remained in the capital 
after Ungern’s departure to the north. 


Tseveennorv: The standard history holds that with Dovchin Khuvilgaan he joined the plot orga- 
nized by Tuvanov and Vachirov, remnants of the Ungernists (Brown and Onon, p. 192), though 
the Diluv describes this plot as the same as that of Tserenpil (Lattimore 1, p. 174 n. 1). 

Tsogbadrakh: Daichin Jonon Van of Setsen Khan Aimag. He was one of those princes whom Chen 


Yi appointed to offices, in his efforts to conciliate the Mongols on his return to Khiiree in the 
autumn of 1920; and he also was on the delegation sent to Ungern on 27 January 1921 (Brown 


and Onon, pp. 86, 88). As one of the big feudal nobles, his property was confiscated in the cam- 
paign of 1929-1930 (ibid. p. 254). His name is not found on the list of delegates proposed by Hsii 
(see the Political Memoirs). 


Tsogtbadamjav: A Buriat intellectual living in Khiiree. Puntsag relates that while he was in Khiagt 
at the end of 1919, he was told by a Russian officer under Kolchak to deliver a letter to Tsogt 
Badamjav (Partisans 1, p. 525). According to Academician Sh. Luvsanvandan, he was working for 
a British firm, and whenever there was unrest in Khiiree, he hoisted a British flag over his house 
to avoid being plundered. This building, which was used both by Ungern and Siikhbaatar as 
headquarters, is now Ulaanbaatar City Museum. During the first years of the People’s Govern- 
ment he was working in the Ministry of Justice, but later was accused of Rightist Opportunism 
in 1928 (Mongol historians). . 

Tsogt-Ochir: Itgemjit Beis of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. A part of his territory was given to Mag- 
sarjav, which he bitterly resented (Onon, p. 121). He is very likely to have been the same person 
as the Beis Tsogt-Ochir who was sent by the Bogd’s Government to Uriankhai in 1918 (Ch’en. 
Part 11, p. 155). 

Tsogtoi Van: A ruling prince of Zasagt Khan Aimag. His name was Damdanbisha. 

Tsogtsambar: Tiishee Giin of Zasagt Khan Aimag. 


Ungern-Sternberg, Roman Fedorovich von (1887-1921): He was born in a family of Baltic Barons 
of German-Hungarian origin. He fought in the Russo-Japanese War, and seems to have been 
in the Russian Consular Guard in Khiiree at the time of Independence. In the autumn of 1913, 
he appeared in Uliastai. Burdukov was obliged to accompany him to Khovd and leaves a very 
vivid description of the strange baron, who had come from the Amur region to seek adventure 
in Mongolia. Serebrennikov records the reminiscence of a Russian who was in Khovd at that 
time and who glescribed Ungern as not a normal person. He had been closely associated with 
Semenov, who appointed him Commander of the Asian Cavalry Division of the Pan-Mongol 
State. He left Semenov in October 1920 and entered Mongolia. The details of his campaign 
and defeat are found in Kislov. He was executed in Novosibirsk on 15 September, 1921. See also 
Baron, above. 


Uriankhan Daichin Van: His Banner seems to be the Uriankhai Khoshuu by Lake Khévsgol. 


Uizen Van: A ruling prince of Zasagt Khan Aimag. An Uizen Van's Banner is also found in Sain 
Noyon Khan Aimag. 
Yandannima: Bandit Lama of Zasag Banner of Ordos. Father Van Hecken mentions a certain 


Wangdan Nima, who led an anti-Chinese revolt in Ordos in 1913 and was made prisoner by 
the Chinese. 


Vandanov: It is likely, but not certain, that the Vandanov mentioned as a White Russian com- 
mander in the Political Memoirs and the man who was later sent to Uliastai were the same 
man. Burdukov describes him as “a Buriat esau/, former lama.” In the Diluv’s text the name is 
sometimes spelled “Vandan” but it seems that this is due to inconsistency of transcription rather 

__ than reference to different persons. 

This was Wang T’ing-cheng, who succeeded T’ien Chung-yii in the office of Military Governor 
of Tsakhar (Kalgan belonged to Tsakhar though it is now included in Hopei Province), on 26 
December, 1919. 

Yadamsiiren: There was a Dovchingiin Yadamsiiren who was Minister of Transport in 1951, and was 
a member of the Presidium of the Party Central Committee elected in 1961 (Rupen 1, p. 399); 
but there is no proof of the identity of these two men. 

Yalgusan Gegeen: His Shav was in the northern part of Zasagt Khan Aimag. 

Yegiizer Lama, Galsandash: One of the Khutagt with Seal of Setsen Khan Aimag. When Bavuujav 
was still fighting the Chinese in defiance of the orders of the Bogd’s Government after the 
Khiagt Agreement, he once retreated into the Shav of the Yegiizer Khutagt, and the Chinese, 


failing to capture Bavuujav, made the Khutagt prisoner and took him to Peking. He was able to 
return to his monastery in the beginning of 1916 with the mission of Navaanneren, the Setsen 
Khan, when he was sent to Peking at the end of 1915 (Hist. 11, pp.534-7). 


Yondon Gayj: It is not likely that he was the same man who was a close follower of the Bogd and 
led the movement to find a Ninth Incarnation of the Bogd (Brown and Onon, p. 233). 

Yost Beil: See Chiiltem. It is likely that the Yost Beil of Sain Noyon Khan Aimag is also Chiiltem. 
If so, his Banner may be the Yost Zasagiin Khoshuu shown on maps. 

Yost Beis: See Mishigdorj. 

Zasagt Khan: See Sonomravdan, who died in 1912, and Tserengombojay, his successor. 

Zaya Bandit Khutagt: His Shav was in Sain Noyon Khan Aimag. The Fifth Incarnation of this 
Khutagt was about 27 years old in 1892 and was very extravagant, leading a purely secular life. 
His monastery was known as Zaya or Zayain Khiiree. Pozdneyev gives its history and descrip- 
tion (pp. 271-8). 

Zorigt Van: See Jamyansharav. 
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Ruins of Narobanchin Monastery, 

former home of the Diluv Khutagt, 

on the border between Zavkhan 

and Gov-Altai aimags in western 
Mongolia. 


higher Incarnations in Outer Mongolia who, in their successive em- 

bodiments, after being recognized and installed by the Church, had 
to be confirmed in their incumbency by the Manchu Emperor. Of these I am 
one. My successive incarnations are as follows: 

One of the companions and disciples of Gotama Buddha was Mangala. 

One of his later Incarnations was Dilowa, who was so named because in 
his worldly occupation he was a pounder of sesamum seed to make oil. Tila is 
the Sanskrit of sesamum. One of his later Incarnations, in Tibet, was Milara- 
pa. The first Incarnation of Milarapa to appear in Mongolia was Dambadorji. 
In the Ordos region of Inner Mongolia there are two groups of mountains, 
the Great and Little Arjai. In the caves in the Little Arjai, Dambadorji built 
his first monastery, in the period of the reign of the Ming dynasty in China 
(1368-1643). This monastery was destroyed by Legden Khan of the Chahar 
Mongols, in the time of trouble when the Ming dynasty of the Chinese was 
falling and the Ch’ing dynasty of the Manchus being set up. 

‘The next Incarnation of Dambadorji was Erhe Bogda Lama, who built 
the monastery of Banchin Jo, also in the Ordos. In the K’ang Hsi period of 
the Manchu dynasty (1662-1722) my incarnation was recognized, under the 
designation of Diluv Khutagt, by the Manchu Emperors. My present Incar- 
nation is the fifth under this designation, and the third to appear in Outer 
Mongolia. 

While I was in the Ordos, under the designation of Erhe Bogda Lama, 
Narobanchin was my disciple. Later he was reincarnated in Outer Mongolia, 
and built the Narobanchin monastery. 

When in a later reincarnation I myself appeared in the same region of 
Outer Mongolia, the Narobanchin Khutagt invited me to share his monas- 
tery with him, and thus it has been ever since, and that is why I am the Diluv 
Khutagt of Narobanchin Monastery. 


NTIL THE FALL OF THE MANCHU DYNASTY, there were fourteen 


from the Autobiography of the Diluv Khutagt 
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